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Ant. I. Theorie des Peines et des Recompenses. Par M. Jcre- 
mie Bentham, Jurisconsulte Anglois. Redigée en Trancois 
d’aprés les Manuscrits, par M. Et. Dumont de Généve. 2 vol. 
8vo. pp. 800. a Londres, Dulau, 1811. 


\ gE have already had occasion to mention this very interest- 

ing work, and to express our regret at the accidents which 
more than once interfered with the design of laying its contents 
before our readers. We are at length enabled to accomplish 
this purpose ; and the delay which has occurred, by affording 
additional time for meditating upon the subject, has only con- 
firmed the conviction originally entertained, of the essential ser- 
vices rendered to the most important branch of legislation by 
this promulgation of Mr Bentham’s doctrines. 

It is to Mr Dumont, unon the present as on a former occa- 
sion, that we are indebted for a knowledge of these valuable spe- 
culations. The greater part of them had been completed, as far 
as their author did complete them, above 20 years before the date 
of the present publication. During that long period they had 
Jain in his repositories neglected by “him, or considered as mate- 

rials‘for a branch of his great work on Legislation, into which 
they might enter at some future time—or perhaps only regarded 
as notes amassed for his own use, in the course of his private 
studies. Had not the same zealous and friendly hand interpos- 
ed, to which we owe the * 7iraités de Legislation,’ * this treatise, 
although almost complete in itself, and perfectly capable of being 
separs ated from the vast system of practical ethics to which it na- 
turally belongs, would in all probability have been withheld till 
the period at which that work may be finished, with the still 
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reater chance of its entire suppression, owing to the extreme 
fastidiousness of Mr Bentham upon the subject of his own com- 
pesitions. Happily, Mr Dumont prevailed upon him to confide 
tire materials to his care; and, notwithstanding almost every 
disadvantage under which a work of this nature can be under- 
taken, he has so thoroughly entered into his author’s spirit, is 
so conversant in the topics discussed, and writes with such ad- 
mirable precision, as well as liveliness and elegance, that but for 
the information conveyed in the title-page and preface, it would 
be difficult to imagine that the work did not contain the author’s 
own statement of his principles. 

So great being Mr Damont’s merits; so large indeed being 
his share i in the execution of the work, it is only rendering him 
a just tribute, if we stop for a moment to dispute the title of Re- 
dacteur, which his modesty inclines him to assume. He much 
more nearly resembles an adept, delivering to the world the doc- 
trines of the school of philosophy to which he belongs. ‘The 
materials put into his bands were frequently extremely imper- 
fect, although much more buiky than the work, in which he has 
rather embodied their spirit than disposed themselves. ‘They 
often preseated to him different essays on the same points, w hich 
he was to seize or collect, and to illustrate himself, or accompany 
with the author’s illustrations, according to circumstances. In 
some chapters, he had nothing but a few marginal notes for his 
guidance. One whole book was formed out of scattered frag- 
ments, which had not only to be collected and arranged, but 
connected and extended. The important discussion on capital 
punishments was left unfivished. In treating such branches as 
these, it is plain that Mr Dumont had an office to perform near- 
ly resembling that of the restorers of the ancient Geometry, who, 
{rom the precious relicks in P’appus—sometimes an enunciation 
without the analysis or construction—sometimes a proposition 
without demonstration—sometimes a few propositions preta- 
tory to the lost investigations—‘requently an obscure remark or 
hint, * referring to the lost books, and darkly shadowing out 
their contents—have, by their exquisite skill and taste, been en- 
abled to give the moder n world the most refined speculations of 
the ancient, in a state of perfection, probably somewhat higher 
than they originally attained in the hands of their illustrious au- 
thors, _ 

Mr Dumont was enabled to supply the blanks left in other 
parts of his materials, from some of the former publications of 











* See especially Dr Simson’s restorations of Appollonius’s Loca 
Plani, and buclid’s Porisms. See too Professor Playtair’s Loquirics, 
in the Ldin. Trans. 
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Mr Bentham; and in his selections from these, and his manner 
of incorporating them, so as to preserve the unity of the design, 
he has exhibited his accustomed skill. Although, however, in this, — 
as in the performance of his task generally, he has been forced to 
take a range very different from that of ordinary editors—trans~ 
lating or commenting, abridging or filling up, according to the 
nature of the case—he reminds his reader, as he did upon the for- 
mer occasion, that the details or execution alone rest upon him, 
and that, after all, it is Mr Bentham’s work, and not his own, 
which he presents to the public as faithfully as circumstances 
permit. ‘That Mr Bentham was satisfied with the fidelity of his 
Jast publication, he infers from the confidence again reposed in 
him; but he adds, that Mr Bentham has in nowise interfered 
with the execution of the present work, and has even refused to 
look at it during its progress. Itetaining indeed the same opi- 
nions which he held when he originally prepared the materials, 
but pursued by the fastidiousness that made him suppress them, 
he could not have satisfied himself with the form in which he had 
disposed them ; and had he touched them again, it must have 
been to compose them anew. * Que M. Bentham (says his 
* friend) trop difficile sur ses productions ne crut pas celle-ci 
* digne des regards publics, c’est ce qui n’etonnera point ceux 
* qui savent tout ce qu’il exige de lui-méme, et les idées qu’il se 
* forme d’un ouvrage achevé.’ 

We could not, in justice to Mr Dumont, omit alluding to 
these particulars ; for the labours of those who, with ample ca- 
pacity for original speculation, devote themselves to expound the 
systems of others, rarely meet the applause so justly their due ; 
and it is still more rare that such commentators share so largely 
in the merits of the original author. Before proceeding to the 
work itself, we have to mention, with real satisfaction, the notice 
contained in the preface, respecting the success of the former 
treatise. Notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which 
it caine out, and the subsequent convulsious of the Conti- 
nent where it was chiefly destined to circulate from the lan- 
guage and the place of publication, three thousand copies have 
been required in no long period of time; the name of the au- 
thor, too, having scarcely before been known out of England. 
‘That its principles have not been without effect, may sately be 
inferred from the repeated allusions made to it in the several 
official publications upon legislative codes, promulgated to the 
state in different parts of Europe. 

‘The work before us consists of two great parts or branches ; 
the theory of penal legislation and the theory of remunerative 
legislation. In the first are delivered systematically all the prin- 
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ciples which ought to regulate the choice of different modes of 
punishment and the apportionment of punishments to crimes. 
In the second are exhibited the principles upon which the law- 
giver ought to proceed when he holds out inducements either a- 
lone or attended with corresponding penalties, to influence the 
conduct of his subjects. ‘The inquiry under both heads is ac 
companied with constant reference to the actual state of things 
in relation to the principles laid down or deduced ; that is, the 
consonance of the practice of lawgivers, to the theory, or its 
departure from that theory. The work is eminently entitled 
to the appellation of original in each of its departments. The 
doctrine of punishments ‘had rather been sketched than system- 
atically unfolded, even by those of the few former writers on the 
subject who had professed to enter most largely into it. The 
doctrine of réwards had scarcely been treated at all, and never 
in a distinct and separate form. It is delightful to follow this 
investigation from the clearness and tacility with which its steps 
succeed one another, and the copiousness with which every part 
of the outline is filled up. But the speculative pleasure derived 
from it as a theory, is soon disregarded in the midst of the prac- 
tical questions which are constantly arising out of the applica- 
tions of the general principles. We shall pursue the two branch- 
es of the inquiry in their order. But as they are capable of be- 
ing handled separately, and each forms in itself a distinct whole, 
independent of the other, we purpose at present to confine our 
attention to the theory of punishments; which is discussed in five 
books. 

I, The First Book explains the general principles of the sys- 
tem, and opens with definitions and classifications, the most 
essential only of which shall be here noticed. Punishment in 
its most general sense, is the infliction of some evi] upon an in- 
dividual, with the intention that he should suffer this evil, and 
with a reference to some act done or omitted. Punishment in its 
legal sense, is the infliction of some evil according to judicial 
forms, upon an individual convicted of some act * forbidden 
by law, and with the intention of preventing the recurrence of 
such acts. Punishments as wel! as crimes are Civisible into four 
classes, as they affect the person, the property, the reputation or 
the condition of those upon whom the ‘y are inflicted. ‘Those pn- 
nishuents which affect the person, or, as they are commonly 

alled, corporal punishments, are subdivided into various spe- 
cies ; they may be simply afflictive, or complexly so, or restric- 
tive, or active, (e.:g. compulsory labour), or capital. "The other 


* Our author has it ‘ quelque acte nuisible, defendu par la loi’— 
which is a tautology. 
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three classes are all privative, affecting the delinquent with loss 
or degradation. Hence another general classification of punish- 
ments, by dividing them into corporal and privative. + 

It follows from the definition, that the object of all punishment 
is the prevention of the offence in future. Now, as it may either 
be repeated by the same delinquent, or by other persons in simi- 
lar circumstances, and as the lawgiver has to provide against 
each of these events, he must direct the punishment with a view 
to both. It may tend to prevent the delinquent from repeating 
his offence, in three ways; by taking from him the physical 
power of committing it; by taking away the desire ; or by de- 
terring him. The other, and principal object of the infliction, 
that of restraining others, can only be accomplished, as far as 
the punishment is concerned, by the threat of similar infliction 
which it holds out. ‘These objects, as they form the only just 
motives, constitute also the only justification of punishments. 
‘ If,’ says our author, * we were to regard the crime which has 
“been committed as an insulated. event that could not recur, 
* the punishment would be wholly thrown away; it would be 
* only adding one evil to another. But when we consider, that 
‘a crime left unpunished would leave the way towards the same 
* offence, open both to the former delinquent, and to all others 
‘under the influence of similar motives, we come to view the 
* punishment inflicted upon the individual as a safeguard to all. 
* Punishment, however vile an instrument in itself, and however 
* repugnant to generous sentiments, rises into a blessing of the 
‘highest order, when regarded not as an act of anger or re- 
¢ sentment against a guilty or an unfortunate person who has 
* yielded to hurtful propensities, but as a sacrifice indispensably 
* necessary to the public safety.’ Although the direct and primary 
object of punishment i is prevention, the civil magistrate has an- 
other duty to perform after he has provided for that object ; viz. 
to provide as far as possible for the reparation of the injury sus- 
tained through the crime committed. It is manifest that the 
consideration of this subject belongs to the plan of the present 
treatise only, in so far as punishments may be made subservient 
to the purposes of reparation. It is possible that some readers 
may at first vicw consider these principles as nearly self-evident, 


+ Perhaps this language, if not the arrangement itself, does some 
little violence to common usage. Thus, imprisonment is commonly 
considered as a privation of liberty; but in the above arrangement it 
comes not under the privative class, but under the restrictive, which 
is a subdivision of the corporal. So the ee (if such a disgrace 
to all criminal legislation may be mentioned on this occasion) is, ace 
cording to the above arrangement, not a corporal, but either a priva- 
five or a mixed punishment. 
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and scarcely requiring a detailed statement; but a little reflection 
upon the penal codes of any age or country, or a slight atten- 
tion to the favourite arguments on criminal legislation, “by show- 
ing how constantly they have been departed from, both in theor y 
and practice, will evince the necessity of taking once for all ‘a 
steady view of them, and thus fixing in our minds, as the fun- 
damental maxim which may-perpetually be appealed to, that 
there never can be any other legitimate objects in punishing, be- 
side those now laid down. 

The expense or cost (depense) of any punishment, is, in the 
language of this system, the whole evil of every kind occasion- 
ed by it, including the suffering of the delinquent,—the loss of 
his labour or life to the state,—the pecuniary cost of his punish 
ment,—in short, every thing endured, paid, or foregone, in order 
to obtain the double preventive which the punishment is intend- 
ed to administer. The gain or profit of the punishment consists 
in this preventive, or in the tendency of the punishment to se- 
cure it. A punishment may be termed frugal or economical 
which produces the desired effect with as little suffer ing as pos- 
sible: For, in estimating the expense of any punishment, all the 
other items bear so small a ratio to the grand article of the in- 
jury inflicted upon the delinquent, that they may, generally 
‘speaking, be disregarded, unless where they are made the sub- 
ject of a separate discussion: So, a punishment may be termed 
‘costly or prodigal, when the same effect might have been pro- 
duced by a smaller dogree of suffering. Again—the real value 
is distinguished from the * apparent value, of the suffering; the 
former being the actual amount of that which is inflicted ; the 
latter, the portion of it which is ex|tibited, or otherwise made 
known to and understood by the public. ‘The expense of a pu- 
nishment is equivalent to the real amount ; the profit is in pro- 
portion to the apparent —— only ; and hence we deduce 
these important maxims: 1. that, ceteris paribus, a punishment 
easily comprehended, is male able to one of difficult apprehen- 
sion: 2. that one which takes hold of the memory, is preferable 
to one casily forgotten :+ 3. that one which is as great or greater 
in apparent than in real amount, is preferable to one w hich is 
really greater than it appears to be,—the excess of real amount 
being in truth so much thrown away, in so far as regards the 

principal object, of general example. 


— _ 


* Perhaps visible would be a better term, as apparent conveys a 
different idea. 

+ The second maxim is in some degree related to the first, but 
not contained in it; for facility of comprehension is only one of many 
circumstances which regulate the facility of recollection. 
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The principles which ought to regulate the extent of punish 
ments, in respect of the crimes intended to be prevented, are 
next laid down. The lawgiver, referriag constantly to the sub- 
ject of his operations—the mind of a person under temptation 
to commit the offence— must apportion the punishment so as to 
counteract the temptation. ‘To maintain that men do not cal- 
culate when they do wrong, is quite erroneous, taken as a ge- 

neral position. it would be much more correct to say, that no 
man, however inconsiderate, takes a step of sach importance 
as the commission of a criminal act, without some deliberation 
or reasoning. But, at all events, (though our author has omit- 
ted to mention it), one consideration is suflicient to justify the 
apportionment of punishments, even in cases where the offence 
flows from the most vehement passions. ‘The knowledge of the 
punishment forms certain habits of restraint, by operating upon 
the mind in its cooler mements, when the incentives to violent 
excesses are at a distance; and a general or perpetual bias thus 
given, will, in a great majority of cases, have its effect atthe 
critical moment of incitement. We shall, therefore, trace the 
limits within which punishments should be confined, upon the 
supposition that the lawgiver uses them as counteracting motives 
to determine his subjects against yielding to their criminal pro- 
pensities. This sketch is cont: ained in the following proposi- 
tions. J ?rst, the evil of the punishment must exceed the advan- 
tage arising from the crime; aud, ander this head, is compre- 
hended the position, that generally speaking, the stronger the 
temptation to commit any crime, ‘the more severe ought to be 
the punishment, subject however to exceptions in extreme cases 
which may easily be figured. Secondly, where the criminal act 
is such as to furnish clear proof of a habit or practice, the pu- 
nishment should be in proportion, not to the gain derived from 
a single offence, but to the probable amount of profit reaped 
from a course of such conduct. Thirdly, an addition myst be 
made to the punishment, in order to compensate its want of cer- 
tainty and proximity: Thus, were it perfectly certain that the 
moment after a theft was committed, the thiet would be com- 
pelled to refund the sum stolen, there is no doubt that he would 
abstain from the act; but the uncertainty or distance of this pe- 
nalty, renders such punishment wholly inadequate to deter him. 
Fourthly, in cases where there is a temptation to cominit differ- 
ent crimes, a more severe punishment should be denounced 
Rei inst the greater crime. One of the stronge st arguirents 
against multiplying the more severe punishments, is ¢ leducible 
asa corollary from this proposition. J?/thly, the more perni- 
cious any crime is, the more safely may a severe punishment be 
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ventured upon, for the chance of preventing it—a rule, the just- 
ness of which, however self-evident, has becn almost uniforme 
ly neglected by legislators. Srxthly, the nominal amount of pu- 
nishment for the same crime, must often be varied at the discre- 
tion of the judge, according to the circumstances of the delin- 
quent, in order to preserve the same real amount of suffering. 
Krom the consideration of the nieasure or quantity of punish 
ments, the transition is easy to that of their qualities. ‘Those 
which are chiefly desireable in the nature of a punishment, are, 
that it should be divisible—invariable, or certain or equal—come 
mensuraile with others—analogous to the crime— exemplary—eco- 
nomical ~— remissible; that it should restrain the offender from 
doing harni—conduce to his refor mation—yield a proft, in the 
ordinary sense of the word—be simple in its deser iption—and so 
far popular as to shock none of the estublished feelings or preju- 
dices of the community. ‘These qualities are, for the most part, 
understood as soon as they are mentioned. We may observe, how- 
ever, that by an invariable or certain punis shment, is here meant, 
not one, the infliction of. which certai: ly follows the oflence, for 
this consideration is applicable to ah desc ripti ns of punishment 
indifferently, but one which, whenever and upon whomsoever ine 
Alicted, is the same, or alw: ays equal to itself. Perhaps the quality 
of being commensurabl., is conprehended under the first head: of 
divisibility; at least there seems no other way of computing pu- 
nishments, and the word never occurs »gain, we observe, in the 
whole treatise ; while it may be suspected that the quality of be- 
ing exemplery, comprehends analocy and stmplici/y. It is evig 
dent that these qualities are not enumerated as all requisite to 
concur in any punishm ent, but ony as the circumstances which 
ought to be kept in view when a method of punishing is to be 
chosen. It is almost constantly necessary to steer one’s way 
threuzh opposite or inconsistent quatities, by making comproniis 
ses, and yielding certam advantages, in order to secure others of 
a higher nature, but incompatible with those which we sacrifice. 
‘There are two of the qualitics now enumerated, sufficiently 
important to require a separate discussion—-these are dnalogy 
and Popularity. Under the former head are explainec, the va- 
rious points of relation whereby the imegination may be led 
from the punishment to the ctience, and conversely, in order 
thet they who witness a punishment, niay have ther minds the 
nore ce eply impressed with the fear of it, as often as they might 
be ter. noted to commit the offence. ‘Uhis is a discussion re- 
quiring greet deleacy in the hancdiiog, if we would avoid a 
ecortsin dec of ridicule not easiiy separated from the exem- 
pliiication of a principle im iscii quite uicoviestable. Our au 
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thor treats it with his accustomed boldness and ingenuity ; and 
we deem it fit to let him give his own remarks upon the sub- 
ject generally, and the tendency of superficial thinkers to de- 
spise the details of it. I know not,’ he observes at the con- 
clusion of the chapter, § that any objection has ever been made 
to the expediency of paying regard to analogy in punish- 
ments. As long as the general position only is maintained, 
every one admits it; but the moment we come to apply it, the 
variety of opinion is infinite; probably because the ques- 
tion, by its nature, is addressed to the imagination, and, in 
resolving it, men consult their fancies alone. It has thus 
happened, that many persons feel an extreme repugnance 
towards some of the characteristic or analogous punish- 
ments proposed by Mr Bentham in his former work; and { 
have met with men of wit, who could only find in them asub- 
ject of merriment, ‘The truth is, however, that a successful 
application of the principle, depends entirely on the choice of 
the means. Every thing must undoubtedly be avoided, which 
would give toa punishment an air of levity or conceit; butstill 
we may remark, that certain crimes are best punished by ridi- 
cule; or that, in some cases, as where pride has led to insult, 
the same process may afford also the best reparation for the in- 
* jury.’ * It is equally clear,’ he adds, ‘ that whatever carries an 
air of refinement and subtilty, is carefully to be avoided. ‘The 
act of punishing, is one of sad necessity, and performed with 
regret. We may admire the vavicty of the instruments in 
surgery, because we presume that they are multiplied with the 
view of producing a cure with more certainty, or less pain. 
Bat in a great multiplicaticn of punishments, we can only per- 
ceive a spirit of minute detail, degrading to the lawyiver. ’ 
With these wholesome restrictions, howev: Tr, our author con- 
ceives, that an observance of some analogies in the method of 
punishing, may be productive of unix dl advanti ige; and he 
relates a practical instance in which ‘the principle has been most 
happily applied, by one wholly unacquainted with the theory, 
and ouly skilled by experience in the knowledge of human na- 
ture. It is custom: iry in the navy, to give the men permission 
to go on shore for twenty-four howrs at a time, and, if they ex- 
ceed the allowance, to flog them. ‘The tear of this punishment 
occasions nuwerous deseruons, as may easily be supposed ; and 
in order to prevent this evil, many c: iptains refuse to grant per- 
missions at all, however long their men may have been kept on 
board, or at sea. ‘The officer in question, however, fell upon a 
better remedy, by merely changing the punishment of the lash, 
into one of those denominated analogical in Mr Bentham’s 
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system. If any man exceeds the limited time of twenty-four 
hours, he loses his next permission to go ashore; if he exceeds 
forty-eight hours, he loses two turns, ‘and so forth. The ex- 
periment had succeeded completely; the offence of remaining 
too long on shore, had not become more frequent since the mi- 
tigation 1 of the punishment, and desertions had entirely ceased. 
“The different sources of analogy pointed out by “Mr Ben- 
tham, may now be concisely adverted to. One of these consists 
in employing the same instrument or operation in the punish- 
ment, as the delinquent did in the crime—as burning an incen- 
diary who had committed any aggravated act of Arson, where- 
by lives as well as property were sacrificed. Another method is 
the inflicting on the delinquent, the same injury which he offer- 
ed to the innocent person. A third consists in subjecting to 
punishment, the part of the body with which the offender com- 
mitted the crime. <A fourth, in affecting the face with some dis- 
figurement similar to disguising, where part of the offence was 
the use of a disguise: — And there are other analogies of a mis- 
ccllaneous description, and not referable to general classes. 
Thusfar, we can have nothing to murmur against; but we must 
complain of some of the details into which our author's ingenuity 
and fertility has seduced him under almost all these heads. In- 
deed, they contain the most objectionable parts of the whole 
work; and it is because we profess ourselves admirers, nay, dis- 
ciples of the system—and generally speaking, adopt this branch 
of it also, that we regret the hold which several of his ex: imples 
and observations here give to its adversaries. For example, it 
is said that one who has poisoned another, should himself be 
poisoned, because the nature of the crime shows peculiar deli- 
beration, and proves that he who commits it is capable of re- 
flecting well at the moment on the fate that awaits him—as if in- 
to this calculation, any thing beyond the chance of detectipn 
was likely to enter, at least in the shape of deliberate reflection. 
But this is of comparatively little importance ;—it is where he re- 
fines further on the general principle, that we chiefly object to 
his inferences. 1f the criminal has not killed the person whose 
life he attempted, then, says Mr Dumont, an antidote may be 
administered after the poison, so as to recover the delinquent— 
“ La dose (he adds) et le temps seroient fixés par le juge sur le 
* rapport des experts.’ So in punishing a person for causing 
an inundation, in countries intersected by canals, it is said, that 
if the principles of the code exclude capital punishments, the de- 
linquent may be drowned and then restored again to life. Again, 
for acts of counterfeiting, as forgery, &c. a part of the punish- 
yuent may be, we are told, to expose the cffender with his hand 
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pierced by a sharp instrument like 2 nen—and for slander, &e. 
the tongue may be so dealt with. This is going far: But the 
refinement stops not here ; for it seems the part of the instru- 
ment which pierces is to be exceedingly small, merely enough 
to penetrate—while the external portions being I arge, give to the 
spectators, an ae that the hand or tonguc »is transfixed 
by a thick instrument: —A species of device somewhat like hang- 
ing a man in effigy, by way of intimidating the beholders. Ou 
author seems apprehensive of some ridicule on this head, and 
he thinks he escapes it by saying, that whatever ludicrous effect 
such a punishment may ‘have, it is so much the better, as it will 
only tend to render the offence more contemptible; —forgetting, 
surely, that the laugh will here be turned, not against the delin- 
quent, but against the punishment and the law; while, by a na- 
tural consequence, the bias is rather inclined i in the offender’s 
favour; or at least the public attention is withdrawn from him 
in a way not very advantageous to the ends of justice. In de- 
fending such positions, it is in vain for our author to say, they 
are only laughed at, because men judge of them by their ima- 
ginations. It i is, in fact, he who is misled by his fancy, while we 
are only reasoning upon the effects likely to be produced by such 

methods upon the imagination of the multitude to whom they 
are addressed. We could not pass over this chapter without 
making these reflections, which are offered altogether in the spi- 
rit of amity and respect ; and they only apply, if admitted in 
their full extent, to the excess of refinement with which the 
principles, unquestionably sound, have in certain instances been 
pushed beyond the limits of their lezimate application. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the lex talionis,—with what 
propriety of arrangement, we do not well perceive; for this.forms 
one of the sources of an: alogy , being only the more general case 
of the second source enumet rated by our author. As a method 
of punishme nt, itis, with all its recommendations of simplicity, 
analogy, and in some cases, of proportion, so rou; zh and coarse 
a rule—in so many instances wholly inappli ‘eable—and in so ma- 
ny others objectionable upon the most obvious grounds, that we 
find it, and justly, almost entirely rejected in this system. 

When a penal code isfounded upon sound principies, and tends, 
with the smallest degree of suffering, to repair and prevent inju- 
ries most effectually, it ought to be favoured by public opinion. 
it may ne ertheless happen not to be so,—and this from the pre- 
valence of fulse feclings and prejudices growing out of mistaken 
views of different kinds. ‘The errors thus propagated, are re- 
ferred to four heads; as they consist in mistaken notions of Ji- 
erty, decency, religion, humanity. These are the four names, 
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says our author, most frequently taken in vain by the multitude, 
But he wisely admits, that a lawgiver should, for a time at least, 
bend his institutions .so as to humour even the caprices aud er- 
rors of his people, when he finds them too deeply rooted and 
widely spread, to be overcome or disregarded. ‘To any specu- 
lative arguments, founded upon false views of those different sub- 
jects, of course no regard should be paid ;—-as to those fanaties 
in politics, religion, or sentiment, who would have no imprison- 
“ment because it violates liberty, or abolish capital punishments 
because they encroach upon the province of the Deity, or because 
they are painful to the fcelings. 

The first book, or discussion of the fundamental principles, 
closes with an enumeration of the four cases, in which punish- 
ment is wholly inept, and ought not to be inflicted: viz. where 
the crime being either imaginary, or unfit for legislative inter- 
ference, may be said not to exist, and the punishment would be 
unfounded ;—where the punishment would be wholly inefficacious 
on the delinquent, or others in the same circumstances, as in 
the case of idiots ;—where the means being sufficient to accom- 
plish the end in view, punishment would be si ex/luous ;-— where 
more evil being likely to result from punishing the particular of- 
fenders than from letting them escape, the infliction would be 
too costly, as in the case of an cxtensive niutiny or rebellion. 

Il. We have already seen, that punishments are divided into 
two great classes, cor; oral aud privative. Pursuing this arrange- 
ment, the second bovk treats of the former, and the third of the 
Jatter class. Corporal punishments, we may remember, were 
again subdivided into five kinds, and privative into three: the 
second and third books follow likewise these classifications. The 
symmetry of the greater part of the work is indeed perlect, though 
no sacrifice is made to it. 

1. The first class of corporal punishments, consists of punish- 
ments simply affiictive; by which are to be understood those which 
cause bodily suficring, with little injury besides ; for even those 
most sii ple, as the lash, are accompanied with a certain dis- 
grace by their public exhibition, which is an essential part of the 
process. ‘The enumeration of various kinds of simple infliction, is 
a ta-k as unnecessary as it is disgusting. ‘The preference is given 
to the lash, with some medification however; for when inflicted 
by an executioner, too much is necessarily left to his diserction, or 
varying strength; but some mechanical contrivance might be sub- 
stituted without difficulty, liable to no such objection. Punish- 
ments of simple infliction are next examined by the general rules 
formerly laid down; and of the twelve essential qualities, they 
are found to possess three in a suflicicnt degree to make them e- 
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ligible, except in cases where the disgrace renders them inap- 
plicable. They are invariable, or equal, provided of course that 
a proper latitude is left to the judge, in apportioning them to 
the age and sex of the party; they are divisible, so as to be sus- 
ceptible of the greatest accuracy of apportionment ; they are ex- 
emplary in a high degree, and chiefly attract the attention of the 
classes most fit to be the subject of them. Under the other points 
of view, they offer nothing remarkable either way, except that 
they tend more to intimidate than to reform. We conceive 
that their evil effects in this respect are not sufficiently attended 
to by the author. However little influence the sentiment of ho- 
nour may have upon the lowest classes of society, we question if 
it is so completely extinguished in any, as to prevent the certainty 
of such punishments rendering the offender always worse after 
the exhibition. Perhaps, however , the system itself furnishes a 
method of avoiding this consequence in a great degree. For 
we may observe, that the evil complained of arises out of the 
deviation of such punishments from the class of merely afflict- 
ive ones, and exists in proportion to this aberration. Might it 
not be corrected in some measure, by reducing the punishment 
as nearly as possible to mere bodily infliction? Might not the 
offender be punished with his face concealed ; whereby his hav- 
ing suffered in this manner, would be known to much fewer, and 
his own consciousness of its notoriety would be still further les- 
—_ ? 

. The second class consists of punishments complealy afflict 
#ve, or those in which the mere bodily suffering is attended with, 
or followed by, some other loss, either of personal comfort or re- 
putation. T hey are of three kinds, with various subdivisions ; all 
of them great favourites of the criminal codes in different ages, 
and most of them known to this day in almost every country. 
They are inflic aon by deforming the person ; and this either by 
discolouring, e. g . burning in the hand ; ;—or disfiguring, e. ¢ 
slitting the nose, or cutting the ear ;—by ‘disablin ga limb or ore 
gan, ‘without destroying it ;—by mu/ilating or destroying the 
part. The examination of this class by the rules, is very diffi- 
cult, from the great variety of which its subdivisions consist. An 
approximation to this is however given, the result of which in 
general proves disadvantageous to the class. ‘The inflictions of 
a temporary nature,—those concealed ones intended to mark a 
culprit in case of repeating the offence, and those permanent 
ones which may be united with perpetual imprisonment, furnish 
almost the only exceptions. Another is added, recommended 
by analogy, says the author, in the case of rape—from which 
opinion we entirely dissent. 
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$. The third class is composed of restrictive punishments, by 
far the most important of any, in every material point of view. 
They consist in preventing the offender trom enjoying, or doing 
something agreeable or useful to him. The restrictions thus im- 
posed, are of two kinds; simple prohibitions, and restraints up- 
on loco-motion. ‘The former species of punishment is exceeding- 
ly limited in its application, if we carefully distinguish it from 
such regulations as are connected with police, and such exclu- 
sive laws as a spirit of religious persecution, or political mono- 
oly, have too often engendered; none of which, however, be- 
ai to the description of punishments. Our author, alter ob- 
serving that simple prohibitions are likely either to be evaded, or 
to lose their penal effects, and that generally they are an inexpe- 
dient method of punishment, is disposed to recommend one 
which he terms banishing from the presence, of which he gives 
some instances from the old French law. It consists in forbid- 
ding a person, who has been guilty of any personal injury towards 
another, from remaining in the same place with that other ;—a 
contrivance which, in our humble apprehension, is excellently cal- 
culated to produce duels, or assassination, according to the cha- 
racter and Jaws of the country where it may be introduced. The 
ether and important division, restraints upon loco-motion, is of 
five kinds ;—imprisonment, in the ordinary sense of the word ;-—— 
guasi-imprisonment, or confinement within the district to which 
the offender belongs ,—relegation, or confinement to some other 
district within the dominions of the state ;—local interdiction, 
er banishment trom a particular district ;—danishment from 
the territories of the state, either indefinitely, or to some specific 
foreign part. ‘lhe first head is the most extensive aud essential 
of all these. 
hnprisonment, for the purpose of punishment, in order to be 
effectual, ought to place the offender, for a limited time, under 
the most complete restraint, instead of being long and slight. 
Vor the better understanding the subject, we have an enumera- 
tion, after the exhaustive method of Mr Bentham, of the evils 
comprehended under this mode of suffering. These are such as 
belong inseparably and necessarily to it; such as are accessary, 
but most frequently accompany it; and such as arise from abuses 
of it. The last part is the most interesting of the three, and 
consists of a table of abuses under ten heads, with a correspond- 
ing table of remedies or correctives. When examined by the 
general rules, imprisonment is found to possess great advantages 
under the heads of prevention, divisibility, and simplicity; but 
to be extremely defective in point of equality ; and, as common- 
ly conducted, to be not very profitable, or very exemplary. ‘The 
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two last defects point out one of the paths by which we ars led to 
Mr Bentham’s improvements in this branch of police ;—but they 
belong to another head. 

With imprisonment, in certain cases, and always for a very 
limited time, may most advantageously be joined solitude, dark- 
ness, and regimen. Nothing can be more happy than the illus- 
trations of the tendency which these have to produce refor- 
mation. This subject is unfolded with the hand of a master. 
The exposition, on the other hand, of the evils of permitting 
multitudes of delinquents to associate together, is equally satis- 
factory. Its operation in augmenting the criminal motives, in 
weakening the restraints, and in teaching the arts subservient to 
crimes, is treated in detail, and with a fulness of demonstration 
that is quite delightful to any one whose mind is inured to the 
discipline of scientific inquiries. Against the indisputable con- 
clusions in favour of separate confinement, nothing but the great 
er expense of this method has ever been urged. ‘To meet t this 
argument was the object of some of Mr Bentham’s improve- 
ments, to which we are thus again led by another route, pre- 
senting itself, like the former, in the course of applying the 
fundamental Tules respecting the qualities desireable in punish- 
ments. 

After an exposition of the absurd system of Prison fees, we 
come to the important deduction from the general principles, 
that there ought to be three kinds of prison, “ads apted to the se~ 
veral purposes of simple detention, penitentiary confinement, and 
perpetual imprisonment. The first being only applicable to the 
case of insolvent debtors guilty of imprudence or extravagance, 
and of accused persons kept for trial, should have no accompa- 
niment whatever of rigour. | The le: ding principle in distinguish ' 
ing the two others, is, that the inhabitants of the former are to 
enter again into society,—while those of the latter, being for 
ever excluded from it, the exemplary nature of their sufferings 
is principally to be attended to. ‘The names of these three pri- 
sons should be different, as well as their external appearance ; 
and every thing which can seize hold of the imagination, with- 
out awakening symp: athy, should be presented, both in the con- 
struction of the perpetual prison, and in the situation of its inha- 
bitants. Mr Dumont happily and eloquently illustrates this by 
examples ; and observes, that those wits who admire such ideas 
in theory, and sneer at them in practice, will find it more easy 
to deride than to confute them. 

Of the four other kinds of restraint upon loco-motion, the 
local interdiction has been disposed of under the head of sim- 
ple prohibitions ; and quasi-imprisunment is very litth known ia 
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practice. The examples of it are chiefly to be found in arbi- 
trary governments; and its application there fs to political of- 
fences. Relegation and banishment are mach more frequent, 
although it is somewhat singular that they are unknown at pre- 
sent to the law of England, —the deportation to the colonies bes 
ing a punishment-of « very different kind. Bavishment, of the 
kind termed indefinite, is well known in the Sectch law. When 
examined by the gencral rules, relegation and banishment are 
found extremely defective in almost all the essential qualities, 
They are chiefly to be commended with a-view to reformation ; 
but their great and manifest deficiency in equality and in exam- 

le, makes them applicable to few cases in the ‘eyes of a wise 
vier. In point of economy, they are superior to imprison- 
ment, as at present conducted ; but they can only be said to 
cost nothing ; of profit they y ick 1 none. 

4. We are thus led by various paths to one point, the expes 
diency of making offenders sider punishimen t something more 
than mere passive objects of legal visitation; and we arrive at 
the fourth class of punishments, those termed aciive or laborious. 
This necessarily comprehends the more impo tant part of the 
third class—confinement in respect of place, to which it is an 
addition. The ordinary exampies of a. Ms England include ime 
prisonment and relegation; and, in most foreign countries, 
there are instances of its bei ‘ing ingrs afed upon quasi-imprisons 


ment, as where convicts are employ. ed on public works, Pu- 

nishinents of this class, when examined by the rules, are found 

to unite the greatest number of advantages with the fewest de- 

fects. They | give rise to a profit; they are suflicien ” divisi« 
} 


ble, although, from the ignominy that attends them, t cy can- 
not reach very small offences. ‘T h rey may be rendered highly ex- 
emplary ; may contribute, beyond all others, to 7 formation ; 
and may in some degree be m ade analogous to the « Mi nce, in as 
much as those who unde rgo them, ge neraily fall into crimes from 
the habits of an idle and vag: ibond Jife. “In polit of equality, 
they have less advantages; but their inequality may be greatly 
obviated by judicious arrangements. Add to this, that the ‘yare 
remissibie, preventive, and simple in description. ‘These ads 
vantages are in some degree common ty all the kinds of labo- 
rious punishinents, however imp erkectly contrived and ill .con-’ 
ducted the greater part of them now are. But the skilful and 
enlightened lawgiver is peculiarly interested in attending to this 
class, because it is susceptible of almost indefimte improvement, 
by attending to the general principles above laid down. 
This important branch of the subject cannot be better intro- 
duced than by -the discussion of what may fairly be termed the 
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extreme case of mismanagement in punishments of the active 
class ; a case of such complete failure, indeed, as to be properly 
excepted from the general conclusion just now drawn in favour 
of such methods. The reader will immediately perceive that 
we allude to Botany Bay; and it is greatly to be wished that 
the admirable chapter upon this subject were translated and 
published in a separate shape, with a few additions from Mr Ben- 
tham’s former writings upon the same fruitful topic. It forms, 
indeed, a whole within itself, containing a masterly examination 
of this lamentable experiment, by the test of all the general 
principles, with a clear demonstration of its signal failure, by 
a reference to the facts, which thus too loudly proclaim that 
those principles are sound. We can only run over the heads 
of the discussion; which we sincerely hope may have the effect 
of attracting a larger share of the public attention to this cry- 
ing ee than it has hitherto received. We call it an en- 
ormity which this country is committing, rather than a method 
of punishment which it is pursuing; for, whatever may be the 
intentions, the result of its conduct is manifest—the founda- 
tion, at an enormous expense both of money, labour and suffer- 
ing, of a community radically vicious and miserable, and grow- 
ing every year more depraved and more wretched. 

he transportation of convicts to America, which preceded 
the present plan, with several disadvantages of great moment, 
was, upon the whole, infinitely preferable. It was grossly une- 
qual, inasmuch as it became servitude with exile to the poor, 
while it was only simple relegation to those who-could pay for 
their passage. It was defective too in preventive power, the op- 
portunities of escape being necessarily great. In both these par- 
ticulars, the deportation now practised has the manifest advan- 
tage. All the convicts are equally under restraint, and their 
escape is much more difficult. But in every other point of view 
it is either as bad, or a great deal worse. It is as little as pos- 
sible exemplary: the disproportion between the real and appa- 
rent suffering —the excess of the former—-is in truth a maximum. 
The community in this country see a convict sent on a long 
voyage, to a fertile conntry, lying in a fine climate. ‘This is the 
example. The reality is, that the miserable wretch, after 'rot- 
ting in the hulks for a year or two, is crammed with some hund- 
nae of his fellows into a floating prison, or, it may be, a pest- 


house, in which, if he survives the risks of ree ae 
mutiny, fire, shipwreck and explosion, he is conveyed, —- 
the infliction of a ten months’ voyage, to a life of alternate sla- 
very and rebellion, where guilty or cruel excess-succeeds exqui- 
site suffering, without varying the uniform misery, or changing 
VOL. XXII, NO, 45, B 
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the prevalent character of the body; and all this passes at the 
opposite extremity of the earth’s diameter, from whence it ope- 
rates no more in any manner of way upon the inhabitants of 
England than if it were passing in the moon. The tendency of 
discipline in the colony to reform the convicts, supposing them 
to have arrived there, may easily be estimated. ‘They are not 
separated from their companions in guilt; they have no better 
examples before them, no eyes to watch them. The partial his- 
torian of the rising settlement, himself the chief magistrate, * 
has supplied us with the details ; and, in spite of his inclination 
to see every thing in the fairest light, he has painted, if the 
pages of a journai for sixteen years may be said to paint, by far 
the blackest picture ever yet exhibited of human seciety. His 
book is a catalogue of crimes, it would be a record of convic- 
tions, but that perjury so universally prevails as to ensure the es- 
cape of all who are not taken in the fact. The vice at the root of 
all the rest—a rage for spirits approaching to frenzy—can neither 
be cured, nor deprived of gratification. Far from improving by 
their residence there, it was only at the first establishment that 
any remission of unfavourable symptoms appeared. As soon as 
the first convicts had finished their period of servitude, their li- 
berty brought along with it an influx of disorder and contami- 
nation, which each succeeding year seems to increase. If this 


system, then, prevents the delinquent from repeating his crimes, 

it is only by transferring the scene of them to a distant settle- 

ment, where it fosters and augments them ; and although, with. 

reference to one part of the empire, this may be termed preven- 

tion, the Legislator, whose care should embraee the whole, has 

no right to give it such aname. As to the pg expense, 
re 


by which so much evil is purchased, we find it in t arlia- 
mentary Reports estimated at above a million in about ten years, 
or about thirty-eight pounds for each convict, besides the value 
of his labour. Last of all, the punishment inflicted is perfectly 
different from the one to which the sentence of the law has con- 
demned the convict. Not to mention the detention before trans- 
portation, ard the arrival sometimes when the term of punish- 
ment has nearly expired, the power of returning at its expira- 
tion is possessed by few men, and no women; while of the voyage 
some idea may be formed, from the average mortality between 
1787 and 1795, being above one in ten; and from a jail fever, 
alwys a probable occurrence, on one occasion, in 1799, havin 

carried off one hundred in three. If, in such a case, we coul 


* Mr Collins. His work is a most valuable and authentic docu- 
ment. See Review of his 2d vol. in our 3d Number. 
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look to the settlement as a colonial speculation, .we should find 
its gains in a similar proportion; but this estimate would be as 
superfluous after what has been said, as it would be foreign to 
the design of this inquiry. 

Having first arrived at the foundation of Mr Bentham’s prac- 
tical improvements by the direct road, we have now reached it 
from an opposite quarter, by the contrast which is exhibited in the 
case where all the general principles are most outraged. | The 
more ample information respecting those improvements which 
has been published to the world, both in separate treatises, and 
in Mr Dumont’s former work, is not repeated in the volume be~ 
fore us. But a general sketch is given of the plan, showing its 
connexion with the principles above unfolded, and illustrating its 
prodigious advantages over the present system. ‘The Panopticon 
is distinguished by three leading properties. From the form of 
the building, and the disposition of the cells, the inspector can 
see each prisoner at all times, without being seen by them, and 
can direct them without leaving his post :—The management of 
the establishment is carried on by contract, the government pay- 
ing a fixed price for the whole expenses of each convict, and the 
contractor having the whole profit, as he has the entire charge 
and regulation, of the work to be performed, but allowing a cer- 
tain proportion of the gain to the convict :—The contractor in- 
sures the lives and safe custody of the convicts; he is allowed 
yearly a certain sum for the deaths, as calculated from the com- 
mon tables, and he pays the same sum for each death which ac- 
tually does happen, and for every escape which takes place.—— 
If we mistake not, Mr Bentham, by his contract with Govern- 
ment, further engaged to pay so much for each prisoner who 
after his discharge should afterwards be convicted of any offence. 
The entire publicity of his accounts was another condition, and 
one upon which he himself insisted. ‘The Panopticon was to be 
vpen at all times to every magistrate ; and at certain hours to the 
public generally. 

In examining this plan by the general rules, its consistency 
with them all will be found remarkable. We shall only advert 
to the most striking points of the comparison. The punishment 
is in the highest degree exemplary ; it is all seen and understood ; 
it appears much greater than it really is; the comforts of the 
convicts, in their intercourse with each other according to their 
improvement, and in the state of industry and cleanliness and 
wholesome regimen for which they have exchanged their ordi- 
nary habits, being, however real, by no means such as strike the 
snthitade of spectators, who only sve confinement, compulsory 
labour, and ignominy. The reforming effects of the plan are 
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equally manifest ;—the labour, to which they are in part allured 
by a fixed allowance of profit ;—the perfect temperance in which 
ey live ;—the facility afforded of separating them into classes 
according to their habits and behaviour ;—the means of easy in- 
struction, both religious and other, which they give ;—all fur- 
nish as a chance of reclaiming those unhappy persons who 
are not hardened in guilt, as from any sueh discipline can rea- 
sonably be expected. The preventive powers of the Panop- 
ticon are complete, while the convict remains in it; and al- 
though @ relapse after liberation can only be guarded against 
by reformation, a contrivance is added to this establishment, 
admirably calculated to provide against the first dangers of the 
discharge ; the convict is transferred to another place of miti- 
gated confinement, where he is rather under inspection than in 
custody, and from whence he is gradually allowed wholly to 
withdraw. With respect to the cost of the plan, we may form 
some estimate of it from the terms of Mr Bentham’s contract. 
Each convict was to cost Government 13/. 10s., including 11, 10s. 
for the proportion of the expenses of building and ground: He 
was to provide afund for indemnifying the partiesinjured; toallow 
the convicts one quarter of the profits of their labour; and, af- 
ter the first trial, to make a reduction in the charge. Practical 
men, well versed in such matters, had no doubt that a very con- 
siderable reduction might have been speedily afforded; and that, 
in a few years, the profits would entirely defray the expenses of 
the establishment to the State. While all manner of delays and 
difficulties were thrown in the way of this experiment; while 
wits and jobbers, or, as they termed themselves, matter-of-fact: 
men, averse to theories, and deprecating novelties, were em- 
ployed in running it down ; trials were made in America of pes 
nitentiary houses upon similar principles, though in a much less 
perfect shape, and without some of Mr Bentham’s chief im~ 
provements. We have the most irrefragable testimony borne 
to their success, by the interesting narratives of the Duc de 
Rochefoucault Liancourt, and Capt. Turnbull; the one a person 
eminently skilled in the subject of prisons, the other a mere 
practical observer, imbued with no knowledge beyond thet of 
the naval profession. Both these very different witnésses con- 
cur in their statement of the salutary consequences of the plan; 
and if we wished to find a perfeet contrast to the ac 
narratives of Mr Collins, we could certainly nowhere so well: 
be suited as in the descriptions which the French and English 
trave'lers have given us of the convicts in New York and ‘Phila- 
delphia. 
5. Capital punishments compose the fifth Class. On this 
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subject other works have treated more than usually in detail ; 
oa as we have ourselves had an opportunity of entering pretty 
Jargely into it when treating of Sir Samuel Romilly’s bills, we 
shall bestow a smaller portion of attention upon it on the present 
eccasion than its very great importance might otherwise have 
demanded. This class consists either of simply inflicting death 
with the least possible degree of suffering; or, in accompanying 
the destruction of life with torments. The latter method, at one 
period universally prevalent, and still known in most countries, 
is happily almost abolished in the two most civilized nations. In 
France, the Code Napoleon allows it only in the cases of parri- 
cide, and attempts against the sovereign’s life, where the addition 
made to the punishment of death is cutting off the right hand. 
In England it is only in the case of high treason that such aug- 
mentations are allowed; the punishment of the law is no doubt 
barbarous in the extreme, but in practice it is always remitted. 
All such cruelties have the effect of inspiring pity in the specta- 
tors towards the criminal, and of rendering criminals more har- 
dened and savage. 

If we examine the punishment of death by the general rules, 
we find it exceed all other punishments in several important ad- 
vantages, especially in prevention and example. We quite a- 
gree with the author in his objections to Beccaria, who main- 
tains that a punishment of longer duration is more terrible to 
the spectator. Clearly there is none so dreadful as death. Mr 
Dumont adds, that its apparent suffering is greater than its real, 
which applies only to the pains of it. On the other hand, it ex- 
ceeds ail others in some material defects; mot only is it expen- 
sive, and beginning to become unpopular; it is quite irremissi- 
ble, and it is in the highest degree unequal and incapable of 
division or apportionment. A very satisfactory statement is 
given under this head, of the evil tendency of frequent execu- 
tions, of the kind of reasoning by which offenders at' the moment 
of temptation get rid of the fear of death, and especially of the 
wide difference between encountering certain destruction, and 

ielding to impulses which may lead to it. ‘The evils arising 
from its being irremissible are also ably expounded; yet wethink , 
the author has neglected to consider how much of its horror 
consists in this quality. It is manifest that no other punishment 
can utterly exclude > In comparing capital with other 
punishments, our author is disposed to give the latter the pre- 
ference, almost to the exclusion of the former; chiefly because, 
however exemplary to men in general the infliction of death 
may be, and how deep soever the impression it makes on their 
minds, it has not the same terrors for the class of men most 
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likely to commit the worst offences—violent spirits and hardened 
delinquents. ‘That its range should be extremely limited, we 
are willing to admit; but we differ from him in the position, 
that for this class of men, perpetual confinement to hard la- 
bour would have more terrors than death: the total extinction 
of life, without chance of escape, pardon or mitigation, ought 
still to be denounced against the worst offences; and, by being 
confined to these, will unquestionably become doubly terrible. 
The evils arising collaterally from the abuse of this punishment, 
are so ably pointed out by Sir Samuel Romilly, that our au- 
thor abridges a part of the treatise before us, by referring to 
his tract. We have already treated this subject at length in our 
former article. 

The punishments awarded by the law, in many cases, cannot 
be inflicted. ‘Thus a fine may be imposed on a person who has 
no property. In other cases, the offender refuses to undergo 
the seiitence, as where labour is enjoined. Hence the necessit 
of supplementary and subsidiary punishments for these two kinds 
of failure respectively. ‘The former ought always to be as near- 
ly equal as possible to the original punishment ; the latter ought 
to be greater than the original punishment. The kinds of pu- 
nishment which are best adapted to the most ordinary case of 
refusal to submit, are corrections and other corporal inflictions. 
‘The most common case of inability to submit—namely, fine—is 
best provided for by imprisonment. It is suggested, that a 
scale of comparison between money and imprisonment may be 
established, by apportioning the period to the time which the 
ordinary income of the delinquent, or of persons in the same 
condition, woukl take to pay the fine imposed. The subject of 
secondary punishments closes the second book of this treatise. 

III]. We:now come to the other great division of punish- 
ments, consisting nore peculiarly in privation. ‘These are evi- 
dently as various as the objects of possession; but they may be 
arranged, like those objects, in three classes, as they impose a 
forfeiture of reputation,. of property, or of condition. There is 
a good deal of division and subdivision introduced, which all 
resolves itself into this threefold arrangement, and may be dis- 
regarded. 

1. Punishments which affect a person’s reputation, consist of 
appeals to public opinion, and are those measures which the 
jawgiver takes with respect to him, for the purpose of directing 
that opinion against him, ‘The mere censure to which he is ex- 
posed is a suflering, though nothing farther were to follow; 
but its natural consequence is to afiect the behaviour of his fel- 
low citizens towards him, exposing him to positive injuries of a 
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nature either too evanescent, or too universally inflicted to be 
prevented by law, and depriving him of kind offices with which 
the law has no concern. The pains thus inflicted by society, 
are severely felt by some classes, and although too confined in 
their operation to be universally afflictive, or to stand in the 
place of all other punishments, they are capable of being used 
to great advantage within their proper limits. The jawgiver 
may inflict them, or rather may expose the offender to have 
them inflicted, either by simply denouncing, with the authority 
belonging to his functions, that certain acts shal] be deemed in- 
famous, or by treating the particular offender judicially in a 
certain way. Instances of the former method are frequently 
met with in the acts of the ancient republics. The latter is the 
mode used in modern times. It is practised in different ways— 
hy publication of the offence—by judicial admonitign—by in- 
flicting punishments of the other classes, corporal as well as 
privative, the immediate object of which is not the destruction 
of reputation—by inflicting what may be termed quasi-corporal 
punishments, the sole object of which is infamy—by degrada- 
tion, or depriving the offender of his rank, natural or conven- 
tional—by discrediting him, or preventing his testimony from 
being received. Those punishments only belong to the class 
now before us, whose sole object is to affect the reputation, 
or one of whose express objects is declared by law to be this. 
They have some eminent advantages when examined by the 
rules; the principal of which is, that they both execute and 
apportion themselves. To this part of the subject belongs a 
very interesting topic,—the limits of the lawgiver’s power in 
leading and forming the public opinion. Some offences, it is 
well known, however severely they may be punished, are little, 
if at all, contemned as infamous; and yet, in their nature, 
they belong to the same class with those most universally held 
to be ignominious. Smuggling is a remarkable example. Our 
author conceives that the Legislature, armed as it is with the 
highest powers and dignity, ought to have authority sufficient 
graduaily to sway the public sentiments, and wean them from 
such prejudices. But in cases where the criminal act, or rather 
the prohibited act, is equivocal, and where the motives are not 
necessarily disgraceful, as in libel, it is in vain for the lawgiver 
to contend with the well founded opinions of mankind. The 
offence is too much of a mixed nature to be susceptible of an 
ignominious punishment. 

2. The description of punishments affecting property, con- 
sists of those which are ;ecuniary, and those which are quasi- 
pecuniary, as confiscation of lands, &c. ‘This class will not de 
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tain us long. It possesses great advantages in point of divisi- 
bility, equality, and convertibility to profit, but is liable to some 
defects. of consequence; tending to affect others beside the 
delinquent, and being but little exemplary, except in the case 
of confiscations, to which other objections are hereafter to be 
stated. Where the punishment is inflicted by payment of costs, 
the example is wholly lost. 

$. The forfeiture of condition, or status, is a class of great 
extent theoretically speaking, but in practice it is reduced with- 
in narrow limits. All the conditions which arise out of rela- 
tions created by civil institutions, and even the qualities annex- 
ed by those institutions to natural relations, may be destroyed 
by the civil magistrate. Marriage may be dissolved; children 
may be bastardized; blood may be corrupted; the different 
kinds of trust may be taken away; a person may be reduced to 
slavery; a community may be deprived of its rights or privi- 
leges. There is another punishment referable to this head, but 
liable to severe animadversion in the manner in which it has fre- 
quently been applied, we mean, outlawry, whether as a part of 
criminal or of civil process. Its extreme inequality, even as at 
present mitigated, and its tendency to occasion infringements of 
moral duties between man and man, are sufficiently obvious, 
and call Joudly for still further modifications. 

IV. Hitherto we have been occupied with the consideration 
of punishments more or less deserving, under proper restric- 
tions, the attention of a wise lawgiver, excepting one or two, 
which from an unavoidable imperfection in the classification, 
crossed us, as it were, on our way, although they were also re- 
ferable to other classes. The kinds of inflictiun that remain to 
be discussed, are those which every sound principle teaches us 
to avoid where it is possible, and to diminish as much as possi- 
ble, where, from the defects of all human contrivances, they in- 
evitably mingle themselves with the legitimate modes of punish- 
ment. This system arranges them in two classes; those which 
are misplaced, or fall upon other persons than the offender ; 
and those which are complicated, or present neither to the le- 
gislator, the judge, the party, nor the public, any fixed and 
definite idea. The former class is the subject of the Fourth, 
the latter of the Fifth and last book. The arrangement would 
have been more concise and elegant, perhaps, if these two books 
had been consolidated ito one. 

It is to be observed, that some punishments appear, at first 
view, to be misplaced, which, in reality, are not so. Thus, 
those which, following the rules of civil responsibility, are in- 
flicted upon one person for the fault of another over whom he 
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had a control, are, in reality, only punishments inflicted on 
him for culpable negligence in the performance of his own du- 
ties. It may further be remarked, that almost every punish+ 
ment more or less affects others as well as the delinquent; but 
the legislator should do his utmost to reduce this unfortunate 
overflowing, if we may so speak, within the least possible bounds, 
Thus, the condition of the offender with respect to family con- 
nexions should be regarded ; and in all cases the claims of cre; 
ditors should be preferred to those of the fisc, where pecuniary 
punishment is imposed. The class of punishments properly calle 
ed misplaced, are those which the ieg'siator enacts with the in- 
tention of punishing another person than the offender, either 
along with him, or in his place. They consist of four kinds ; 
vicarious, where the offender escapes—transitive, where an in- 
nocent person is purposely punished who is connected with the 
offender—collective, where a body of innocent persons suffer, in 
the presumption of the guilty being among them—/ortuitous, 
where an innocent person suffers as well as the offender, though 
unconnected with him. 

Of vicarious punishments, the only instance * given, and, 
we presuine, the only one which exists, is that inflicted upon 
the families and creditors of suicides by the law of England, 
Like all other absurd and unjust Jaws, it is evaded, in almost e- 
very instance, by perjury, and the exercise of a discretion in 
the Sovereign,—which, if it is never to be abused, can in no in- 
stance be of any use to him. « The example given of éransitive 
punishment, is the corruption of blood—a more able exposition 
of the absurdity of which is nowhere to be found within soshort 
a compass. It must cfiten be impracticable, says our author, 
for want of relatives on whom it may-attach. In such cases, 
some other augmentation. of the principal punishment is to be 
applied. Then why should not this augmentation be in every 
case preferred? It supposes the offender to have feelings, which 
in many instances are wanting also. In those cases it wholly 
fails, without the possibility of the failure being known, It ix 
extravagant in the range of its operation, and the variety of evil 
which it produces. ['inally, it is in direct opposition to all po-+ 
pular feelings, and speedily turns their current in favour of those 
whom, in the cases to which alone it is applicable, the state is 


* Perhaps the acts that have sometimes passed the Legislature, 
attainting persons after their decease, belong to the class of vicari- 
ous punishments. England, Scotland, and Ireland, have both fur- 
nished noted examples; Ireland very recently, and England at the 
Restoration, ‘ 


3 i 
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the most interested in rendering odious. Does the range of the 
moral sciences afford a demonstration at once more cogent and 
concise? The chief instances of collective punishments are those 
in which corporations are punished for the faults of certain in- 
dividual corporators ; a proceeding never to be justified, except 
in the case, scar cely supposeable, of the offenders being un- 
known, and the evil of their impunity being greater than that 
of punishing the innocent. 
The class of fortuitous punishments is more fruitful in exam- 
les ; and three well known ones are taken from the law of Eng- 
fand. Perhaps the most notable is the forfeiture and escheat of 
freehold property, in cases of attainder of treason and felony ; 
where the confiscation relates back to the commission of the of- 
fence, and all mesne conveyances are avoided ; so that a man 
may commit a secret crime, “and sell his estate to an innocent 
sod igual purchaser, in whose hands the crown or the lord 


afterwards seizes the estate upon the vendor’s attainder; and as 
his goods and chattels are forfeited upon conviction, the only 
fund of compensation is gone also. Deodands are another in- 
stance of similar injustice ; and the punishment of incapacitat- 
ing a delinquent from giving evidence, is manifestly one which 

= strike much more injuriously at parties wholly unconnected 
wit 


the offender, than at himself: besides, that it is by no 
means inflicted merely with the view of putting courts of justice 
on their guard against admitting a bad witness; for it is often 
the punishment of crimes which have no peculiar connexion 
with violation of truth. One of the most striking examples of the 
evils arising from this punishment, is to be found in the noted 
case where a will of lands was set aside many years after the de- 
wisee had been in possession under it, because it was discovered 
that one of the three witnesses required by law had laboured un- 
der this incapacity, unknown of course to the testator, and pro- 
bably to every person in the place where he resided. 

V. The Last Book, after shortly stating the evils of compli- 
cated punishments, and observing “that two of these, outlawry 
and incapacitation to give ev idence, have already been disposed 
of, proceeds to the remaining two, of Excommunication and Fe- 
lony. Upon the first of these, a circumstance has fortunately 
occurred (since the work was published), which dispenses with 
the attention which it otherwise would have required. Moved 
by some gross abuses in the infliction of this punishment, seve- 
ral distinguished persons have undertaken to substitute other 
proc édure in its place. Sir William Scott has brought a bill 
into parliament with this view; and there can be no doubt af the 
evil speedily being dune away. Under felony, or more proper- 
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ly according to the language of the present day, under the pu- 
nishment of persons as felons, are comprehended a number of 
inflictions very different from each other ; and our author com- 
plains, that when a person is said to be guilty of felony, no pre- 
cise or intelligible idea is conveyed of what he has committed. 
This is no doubt true; but we think he rather carries his objec- 
tion too far, when he asserts the punishing as a felon to be an 
equally vague and indefinite term. It comprehends two descrip- 
tions of punishment ; the one capital, with forfeiture of lands and 
chattels; the other not capital, but consisting in forfeiture of 
chattels, and the form of burning in the hand; to which, by 
special enactment, imprisonment, transportation, or indeed any 
other punishment, may be superadded. No doubt the term has 
become quite useless, and even worse; for it seems to mean 
something, when it in truth conveys no distinct idea. Every 
one must admit, that a much simpler and better manner of stat- 
ing the punishment due to an oflence, would be, to tell at once 
of what it is to be composed ; and, instead of enacting that cer- 
tain offences are felonies, which now tells us nothing, to prohi- 
bit them, and state the precise inflictions which shall follow the 
commission of them. 

In the analysis which we have just brought to a close, it has 
been impossible for us to give even a specimen of the rich vein 
of illustration which runs Eeonsh the whole of the original trea- 
tise. Examples are never wanting from the laws and the history 
of all ages and nations, to explain, and to enforce the general 
positions. ‘The work, however, in this department, has a ma- 
nifest superiority over Montesquicu’s celebrated performance. 
The author does not, like him, overload his chapters with facts 
and anecdotes, which, so far from being kept in subordination 
to the main design of unfolding the principles, become in very 
many instances the chief object. Whoever is but slightly ac- 
quainted with the Zsprit des Lois, must recollect upon how ma- 
ny occasions not merely a subdivision is made, but a general 
head formed, and a principle laid down, for the sole purpose 
of introducing a singular story; and how little the illustrious 
President is in the habit of regarding the value of the facts which 
he brings together. He is equally careless of the weight of evi- 
dence, the foundation on which his facts rest. He finds them 
in a ‘ printed book ;’ and that is enough. Down they go into 
his commonplace book, and there they lye until a niche is found 
for them in some compartment of the treatise ; but if none ig 
found, ‘one must be made, that at all events the facts may not 
be lost. Whether they come from France, or from Japan, or 
from the kingdom of Bantam ; whether in themselves probable, 
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or such as scarcely any force of testimony could make us believe 
(e. g. that in some countries there are ten women for one man), 
seems to signify nothing; they are equally facts, and must be 
noticed with the same respect.* The reader of Mr Bentham’s 
works has never to complain of this. Nor does he meet with 
the frequent substitution of epigrams and neat sayings for deli- 
berate philosophical positions. Indeed a plain, manly, even 
homely sense, is one peculiar characteristic of his doctrines. 

If we consider how very little was done in this branch of the 
science of legislation before the present work, and the corres- 
ponding parts of the 7raités de Legislation, we shall still more 
clearly perceive the extent of our obligations to its author, Al] 
the remarks upon the subject which are to be found scattered over 
the Esprit des Lois, if collected together, would hardly, says Mr 
Dumont, fill a dozen pages. Beccaria, whose design compre- 
hended the whole science of criminal jurisprudence, has given a 
mere sketch of some detached parts of it, through which, not- 
withstanding the great liberality and boldness, and frequently the 
judicious nature of his observations, we are left to regret that he 
never pursues a subject completely, and that he Jaboured under 
the almost irremediable defect of not being a practical lawyer, 
It is the great merit of Mr Bentham, that he goes thoroughly 
into his subject, leaves no part of it unexplained, and fears less 
the imputation of minuteness or superfluity, ‘nay, the odious 
names of tediousness and truism themselves, than thé more se- 
rious charge of passing superficially over the topics of an in- 
quity, every part of which is in some measure connected with al] 

e rest. Sei yt 

His method of handling the subject, which, from a mathema- 
tical analogy not very applicable, has been termed é¢rhaustive, ¢ 
is no doubt admirably adapted to ensure a cautious and full con- 
sideration of it. By carefully analyzing it, separating ail its 
parts, and attending to each in its uncombined state, all risk of 
confounding together diflerent ideas, and of passing over an 
of the premises which ought to influence the conclusion, is wit 


* Est-il possible (says Voltaire) qu’un homme serieux daigne nous 
parler si souvent des lois de Bantam, de Macassar, de Borneo, d’A- 
ehem ; qu'il repete tant de contes de voyageurs, ou plutdt d’hommes 
errans, qui ont debité tant de fables, qui ont pris d’abus pour des lois, 
qui sans sortir du comptoir d’un marchand Hollandais, ont penetré 
dans Jes palais de tant de princes de l’Asie? Ocwv. tom. xxxv. p. $7. 
An implicit belief of every thing in ancient history is equally uns 
worthy of ‘ un homme serieux.’ ' 

' + Analytical is a more appropriate term. 
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certainty avoided. They, however, who expect more from such 
a method of investigation, (and we have sometimes thought or 
fancied we perceived symptoms of this expectation in Mr Du- 
mont), deceive themselves, probably by some indistinct notions 
of a comparison with the analytical processes of the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences. ‘To a certain extent the comparison 
holds; but if we push it farther, we lose all resemblance; and 
if we attempt to force the subject, are sure to fall into the gross- 
ést absurdities,—instances of which are indeed not wanting in 
the history of philosophy. Indeed, even in the sciences of ab- 
stract quantity and of matter, the inquirer must limit himself 
in tracing resemblances and diversities ;—he cannot compare 
where he has no common measure. The chymist may resolve 
a body into its constituent parts; and the moralist may examine 
of what kinds of suffering any penal infliction consists: But 
while the common relations of weight and bulk always afford 
the former the means of estimating the mutual proportions of 
the simple ingredients, the latter has no such standard of com- 
parison ;—he cannot say how many parts of the whole punish- 
ment consist of pain, and how many of anxiety. So we can 
say at once how many parts of a lighter ova it will take to out- 
weigh a given portion of a heavier one; but we shall in vain 
seek for a precise answer to the question, how much must be 
added or taken from one kind of punishment, to make it equal 
to another kind. Again, we enumerate, and consider, accord- 
ing to Mr Bentham’s method, all the circumstances in favour 
of a given punishment; we then state all those which are a+ 
gainst it; but we have no means of accurately comparing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, or of subtracting the one from the 
other, and striking the balance. So in chusing between two 
modes of punishment, we may state the circumstances that 
should draw us towards one, or those that should draw us to- 
wards another, but we cannot calculate the superiority of the one 
to the other, still less can we find some middle line exactly deter- 
mined by the combined operation of the different inducements. 
We are in the situation of a mathematician who sees from the 
data in the enunciation of a proposition, generally and vaguely, 
the relations which must determine the result; who perceives 
that, from the nature of his equation, there are certain limits to 
the solution; who knows upon what conditions the solution de- 
pends; but who cannot perform the investigation, and arrive 
at the conclusion. Let it not be thought, however, that this 
necessary consequence of the different nature of the subject, is 
any detraction from Mr Bentham’s merit, or that his method 
does little service, because it does not perform impossibilities. 
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It brings under our view every thing which requires considera- 
tion,—perpetually reminds us of points apt to be passed over in 
the hasty and sweeping deductions of more ambitious inquirers, 
—and secures to each particular the attention which it merits. 
Nor is the merit small, of having pushed the method no far- 
ther than the nature of the subject permitted. Inferior minds 
would easily have been seduced into an attempt at some prepos- 
terous union of calculus with enumeration, as they have been 
into wild applications of the Mathematics to Nosology and Mo- 
rals. 

The arrangement of each branch of his subject forms a neces- 
sary part of this plan, and has of itself very great merits. It 
affords the means of comparison, assists the memory, conduces 
to the formation of clear ideas, and, by preparing the places to 
which particular facts belong, teaches us to observe and remem- 
ber them. The classification, especially in the latter part of 
the present work, is perhaps carried somewhat too far; as we 
meet with heads apparently composed of single examples; and 
a certain want of keeping is observable (to use the language of 
painters): for Mr Dumont ereny dwells as much on the di- 
visions thus barren of cases, as he does on far more prolific enes, 


These imperfections, however, are slight in themselves, and 
they result partly from the nature of the method, partly no doubt 


from the state of fragments in which his materials were often 
found. 

It has sometimes been the misfortune of cursory readers to dip, 
as is their manner, hastily into the middle of one of Mr Ben- 
tlrm’s inquiries, and finding him occupied in laying down a 
plain, and even self-evident position, to shut the book as a col- 
lection of truisms. ‘This is not the way, we must observe once 
for all, in which his system can be either relished, or indeed com- 
prehended. Its parts are intimately connected; and the evident 
truth and simplicity of his propositions, taken singly, is precise- 
ly that which gives to his deductions their extraordinary strict- 
ness. A wit might perhaps ask why the geometer detains him 
with stating that the whole is greater than a part; and some pa- 
radoxical philosophers, as well as wits, have ridiculed the pains 
bestowed by the father of the science, in proving that two sides of 
a triangle are a than the third. Yet from this simple pro- 
position, the skill of succeeding geometricians has carried us to 
the magnificent discovery, that by elementary methods we can 
determine the place of a planet in the heavens for a given time,* 
and the chain is uninterrupted, nor incumbered by one unne- 


* See Dr M. Stewart's solution of Kepler’s problem 
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eessary link, which connects the axioms with the comparison 
of curves and of solids, the guidance of a ship in the.ocean, 
and the mvestigation of the system of the universe. In the ana- 
lytical view of the system of punishments, which we have pre- 
sented to the reader, we have endeavoured to make the conne- 
xion apparent between Mr Bentham’s first principles and his 
practical inferences or final results. No one we presume will 
maintain that the process is a mere chain of truisms, or a parade 
of barren classifications, which conducts us to a clear demon- 
stration of the imperfections attending the principal branch of 
punishments known in this country, and puts us in possession 
of a substitute proved to be unexceptionable, and shown by ex- 
perience to be eminently efficacious; and if any one should assert 
that the exposition of deportation, and the knowledge of the 
Panopticon might have been obtained independent of the theory, 
the answer is obvious, that supposing we were to admit this, it 
would still be true, that he who is possessed of the methods 
pointed out by the theory, is ready to apply them again and again 
to each new case presented for his consideration. Here, at least, 
the analogy between the moral and the stricter sciences is perfect. 
The Geometrician may, without the refined methods of modern 
invention, happily succeed in solving a difficult problem ;. but 
let another be offered to his notice, he is not a step the nearer 
his solution ; while a very inferior analyst, by means of those 
exquisite instruments of investigation, is ready to treat any ques- 
tion that may occur without anxiety, and with a reasonable cer- 
tainty of finding an easy answer. 

We shall hereafter discuss the second part of Mr Bentham’s 
work, which is in truth a separate treatise; but in the mean 
while, we have to prefer our urgent request to himself and his 
able coadjutor, that they would not delay giving to the world 
such other parts of his great system of legislation, as may be in 
a finished state. The work on evidence, is perhaps the boanath 
which excites the most eager and general expectation. There are 
pleasures attending these inquiries, which far more than coun- 
terbalance the labour they demand. Beside the charms of ab- 
stract speculation, they bear a constant and intimate relation to 
the highest interests of mankind; and in times when little else is 
to be seen on every side but profligacy and corruption, or apo= 
stasy and time-serving, it is perhaps rather wise than selfish, to 
partake of the general apathy with which all this apparently is 
regarded, and to withdraw our curiosity towards remote ages, of 
different subjects of inquiry. 
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Arr. IF. Poems; By Samuel Rogers: Including Fragments 
of a Poem called.the Voyage of Columbus. London, 1812, 


rr may scem very doubtful, whether the progress and the vi- 
cissitudes of the elegant arts can be referred to the opera- 
tion of general laws, with the same plausibility as the exertions 
of the more robust faculties of the human mind, in the severer 
forms of science and of useful art. The action of fancy and 
taste seems to be affected by causes too various and minute to 
be enumerated with sufficient completeness for the purposes of 
hilosophical theory. ‘To explain them, may appear to be as 
Diodes an attempt, as to account for one summer being more 
warm and genial than another. The difficulty must be owned 
to be great. It renders complete explanations impossible ; and 
it would be insurmountable, even in framing the most general 
outline of theory, if the various forms assumed by imagination, 
in the fine arts, did not depend on some of the most conspicu- 
ous, as well as powerful agents in the moral world. They arise 
from revolutions of popular sentiments. They are connected 
with the opinions of the age, and with the manners of the re- 
fined class, as certainly, though not as much, as with the pas- 
sions of the multitude. The comedy of a polished monarchy, 
never could be of the same character with that of a bold and 
tumultuous democracy. Changes of religion and of govern- 
ment, civil or foreign wars, conquests which derive splendour 
from distance, or extent, or difficulty ;—long tranquillity ;—all 
these, and indeed every conceivable modification of the state of 
a community show themselves in the tone of its poetry, and 
leave long and deep traces on every part of its literature. Geo- 
metry is the same, not only at London and Paris, but in the 
extremes of Athens and Samarcand. But the state of the ge- 
neral feeling in England, at this moment, requires a different 
oetry from that which delighted our ancestors in the time of 
uther or Alfred. It ought to be needless to guard this lan- 
guage fiom misconception, by an observation, so obviously im- 
plied, as that there are some qualities which must be common 
to all delightful poems of every time and country. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century, the con- 
nexion of the character of English poetry, with the state of the 
country, was very easily traced. The period which extended 
from the English to the French Revolution, was the golden age 
of authentic history. Governments were secure, nations tran- 
quil, in.provements rapid, manners mild beyond the example 
of any former age. The English nation which possessed the 
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greatest of all human blessings, a wisely constructed popular 
Government, necessarily enjoyed the largest share of every o- 
ther benefit.. The tranquillity of that fortunate period was not 
disturbed by any of those calamitous, or even extraordinary e- 
vents, which excite the imagination and inflame the passions, 
No age was more exempt from the prevalence of any species of 
popular eothusiasm. Poetry, in this state of things, partook 
of that calm, argumentative, moral, and directly useful charac~ 
ter into which it naturally subsides, when there are no events 
which call up the higher passions ;—when every talent is allured 
into the immediate service of a prosperous and improving society ; 
—and when wit, taste, diffused literature, and fastidious criticism, 
combine to deter the young writer from the more arduous enter- 
prises of poetical genius. In such an age, every art becomes ra- 
tional. Reason is the power which presides ina calm: But rea- 
son guides, rather than impels; and, though it must regulate 
every: exertion of genius, it never can rouse it to vigorous 
action. 

The school of Dryden and Pope, which prevailed till a very 
late period of the last century, is neither the most poetical nor 
the most national part of our literary annals. These great poets 
sometimes indeed ventured into the regions of pure poetry. 
But ‘their general character is, that ¢ not in fancy’s maze they 
wandered long ;’ that they rather approached the elegant cor- 
rectness of our Continental neighbours, than su caedthe dar- 
ing flight which, in the former age, had borne English poetry to 
a sublimer elevation, than that of any other modern people of the 
West. ‘Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, great, 
though quiet changes, began to manitest themselves in the re- 
public of letters, in every European nation which retained any 
portion of mental activity. About that time, the exclusive au- 
thority of our great rhyming poets began to be weakened ; new 
tastes and fashions began to show themselves in the political 
world. A school of poetry must have prevailed long enough, 
to be probably on the verge of downfal, before its practice be 
embodied in a correspondent system of criticism. Johnson was 
the eritic of our second poetical school. As far as his prejudi- 
ces of a political or religious kind cid not disqualify him for all 
criticism, he was admirably fitted by nature to be the critic of 
this species of poetry. Without more imagination, sensibility, 
or delicacy than it required,—not always with perhaps quite e- 
nough for its higher parts,—he possessed sagacity, shrewdness, 
experience, knowledge of mankind, a taste for rational and or- 
derly compositions, and a disposition to accept, instead of poe- 
try, that lofty and vigorous declamation in harmonious verse, 
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of which he himself was capable, and to which his great mas- 
ters sometimes descended. His spontaneous admiration scarcely 
soared above I)ryden. ‘* Merit of a loftier class he rather saw 
than felt.’ Shakespeare has transcendent excellence of every 
sort, and for every critic, except those who are repelled by the 
faults which usually attend sublime virtues,—character and man- 
ners, morality and prudence, as well as imagery and passion. 
Johnson did indeed perform a vigorous act of reluctant justice 
towards Milton ; but it was a proof, to use his own words, that 
‘ At length our mighty Bard’s victorious lays 

Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 

And baffled Spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 

Yields to renown the centuries to come ! ’ 

The deformities of the life of Gray ought not to be ascribed 
to jealousy—for Johnson’s mind, though coarse, was pot mean 
—but to the prejudices of his University, his faction, and his 
poetical sect: and this last bigotry is the more remarkable, be- 
cause it is exerted against the most skilful and tasteful of inno- 
vators, who, in reviving more poetical subjects and a more 
splendid diction, has employed more care and finish, than 
those who aimed only at correctness. 

The interval which elapsed between the death of Goldsmith 
and the rise of Cowper, is perhaps more barren than any other 
twelve years in the history of our poetry since the accession of 
Elizabeth. It seemed as if the fertile soil was at length ex- 
hausted. But it had in fact only ceased to exhibit its accustom- 
ed produce. The established Poetry had worn out either its 
own resources, or the constancy of its readers. Lormer at- 
tempts to introduce novelty had been either too weak, or too 
early. Neither the beautiful fancy of Collins, nor the learned 
and ingenious industry of Warton, nor even the union of su- 
blime genius with consummate art in Gray, had produced a 
general change in poetical composition. But the fulness of 
time was approaching ; and a revolution has been accomplished, 
of which the commencement nearly coincides (not as we conceive 
accidentally) with that of the political revolution which has chang- 
ed the character as well as the condition of Europe. It has been 
a thousand times observed, that nations become weary even of 
excellence, and seek a new way of writing, though it should be 
a worse. But besides the operation of satiety—the general 
eause of literary revolutions—several particular circumstances 
seem to have affected the late changes of our poetical taste ; of 
which, two are more conspicuous thaw the rest. 

In the natural progress of society, the songs which are the 
efiusion of the feelings of a rude tribe, are gradually polished 
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into a Poetry still retaining the marks of those national opini- 
ons, sentiments and manners, from which it originally sprung. 
The plants are improved by cultivation ; but they are still the 
native produce of the soil. ‘The only perfect example which we 
know, of this sort, is Greece. Knowledge and useful art, and 
perhaps in a great measure religion, the Greeks received from 
the East. But as they studied no foreign language, it was im- 
possible that any foreign literature should influence the progress 
of theirs. Not even the name of a Persian, Assyrian, Pheni- 
cian, or Egyptian poet is alluded to by a Greek writer ;—the 
Greek poetry was therefore wholly national. The Pelasgic 
ballads were insensibly formed into Epic, and Tragic, and Lyric 
poems: But the heroes, the opinions, the customs, continued 
as exclusively Grecian, as they had been when the Hellenic 
minstrels knew little beyond the Adriatic and the Egean. ‘The 
literature of Rome was a copy from that of Greece. When 
the classical studies revived amidst the chivalrous manners and 
feudal institutions of Gothic Europe, the imitation of ancient 
poets struggled against the power of modern sentiments, with 
various event, in different times and countries,—but every 
where in such a manner, as to give somewhat of an artificial 
and exotic character to poetry. Jupiter and the Muses appear- 
ed in the poems of Christian nations. ‘The feelings and princi- 
ples of democracies were copied by the gentlemen of 'Teuto- 
nic monarchies or aristocracies. ‘The sentiments of the poet 
in his verse, were not those which actuated him in his con- 
duct. The forms and rules of coimposition were borrowed from 
antiquity, instead of spontaneously arising from the manner of 
thinking of modern communities. In Italy, when letters first 
revived, the chivalrous principle was too near the period of its 
full vigour, to be oppressed by the foreign learning. Ancient 
ornaments were borrowed,—but the romantic form was preva- 
lent; and where the forms were classical, the spirit continued 
to be romantic. The structure of ‘Tasso’s poem was that of 
the Grecian epic. But his heroes were Christian Knights. 
French poetry having been somewhat unaccountadly late iu its 
rise, and slow in its progress, reached its brilliant period, when 
all Europe had considerably lost its ancient characteristic prin- 
ciples, and was fully impregnated with classical ideas. Hence 
it acquired faultless elegance. Hence also it became less natural 
—more timid and more imitative—more like a feeble translation 
of Roman poetry. The first age of English poetry, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, displayed a combination, fantastic enough, 
of chivalrous fancy and feeling with classical pedantry: But, 
upon the whole, the native genius was unsubdued; and the 
poems of that age, with all their faults, and partly perhaps from 
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their faults, are the most national part of our poetry, as they 
undoubtedly contain its highest beauties. [rom the agcession 
of James, to the civil war, the glory of Shakespeare turned 
the whole national genius to the drama; and, atter the Res- 
toration, a new and classical school arose, under whom our old 
and peculiar literature was abandoned, and almost forgotten. 
But all imported tastes in literature must be in some measure su- 
perficial The poetry which grew in the bosoms of a people, 
is always capable of being revived by a skilful hand. When the 
brilliant and poignant lines of Pope began to pall on the public 
ear, it was natural that we should revert to the cultivation of our 
indigenous poetry. 

Nor was this the sole, or perhaps the chief, agent which was 
working a poetical change. As the condition and character of 
the former age had produced an*argumentative, didactic, sen- 
tentious, prudential, and satirical poetry ; so, the approaches to 
a new order (or rather at first disorder) in political society, were 
attended by correspondent movements in the poetical world.— 
Bolder speculatious begai to prevail: and we shall soon have a 
more proper occasion to remark how the feelings, which were 
the forerunners of civil mutation, called for a sterner and more 
lofty system of ethics; and to point out the slender but import- 
ant threads which bound them te the most abstruse researches 
of metaphysics. A combination of the science and art of the 
tranquil period, with the hardy enterprizes of that which suc- 
ceeded, gave rise to scientific poems, in which a bold attempt 
was made, by the mere force of diction, to give a poetical inte- 
rest and elevation to the coldest parts of knowledge--and to 
those arts which have been hitherto considered as the meanest. 
Having been forced above their natural place by the first won- 
der, they have not yet recovered from the subsequent depres- 
sion; nor will a similar attempt be success{ul, without a more tem- 
perate use of power over style,—until the diffusion of physical 
knowledge renders it familiar to the popular imagination, —and 
till the prodigies worked by the mechanical arts shall have be- 
stowed on them a character of grandeur. 

As the agitation of men’s minds approached the period of ex- 
plosion, its effects on literature became more visible. ‘The de- 
sire of strong emotion succeeded to the solicitude to avoid dis- 
gust. Fictions, both dramatic and narrative, were formed ac- 
cording to the school of Rousseau and Goethe. The mixture 
of comic and tragic pictures once more displayed itself, as in the 
antient and national drama. ‘The sublime and energetic feelings 
of devotion began to be more frequently associated with poetry. 
The tendency of political speculauioa concurred in directing the 
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mind of the poet to the intense and undisguised passions of the 
uneducated, which fastidious politeness had excluded from the 
subjects of poetical imitation. 

The history of nations unlike ourselves—-the fantastic mytho- 
logy and ferocious superstition of distant times and countries— 
or the legends of our own antique faith, and the romances of 
our fabulous and heroic ages, became favourite themes of poetry. 
Traces of a higher order of feeling appeared in the contempla- 
tions in which the poet indulged, and in the events and scenes 
which he delighted to describe. The fire with which a chival- 
rous tale was told, made the reader inattentive to negligences in 
the story or the style. Poetry became more devout, more con- 
templative, more mystical, more visionary,—more alien from the 
taste of those whose poetry is only a polislied prosaic verse,— 
more full of antique superstition, and more prone to daring inno- 
vation,—painting both coarser realities and purer imaginations, 
than she had before hazarded,—sometimes buried in the pro- 
found quiet required by the dreams of fancy,—sometimes turbu- 
lent and martial,—seeking ‘ fierce wars and faithful loves’. in 
those times long past, when the frequency of the most dreadful 
dangers produced heroic cnergy and the ardour of faithful affec- 
tion. 

Even the direction given to the traveller by the accidents of 
war has not been without its influence. ‘ Greece, the mother of 
freedom and of poetry in the west, which had long employed on- 
ly the antiquary, the artist, and the philologist, was at length 
destined, after an interval of many silent and inglorious ages, 
to awaken the genius of a poet. Full of enthusiasm for those 
perfect forms of heroism and_liberty, which his imagination had 
placed in the recesses of antiquity, he gave vent to his impa- 
tience of the imperfections of living men and real institutions, 
in an original strain of sublime satire, which clothes moral anger 
in imagery of an almost horrible grandeur; and which, though 
it cannot coincide with the estimate of reason, yet could only 
flow from that worship of perfection, which is the soul of all true 
poetry. 

The tendency of poetry to become national, was in more than 
one case remarkable. While the Scottish middle age inspired 
the most popular poet perhaps of the 18th century, the national 
genius of Ircland at length found a poetical representative, whose 
exquisite ear, and flexible fancy, wantoned in all the varieties of 

octical luxury, from the levities to the fondness of love, from 
polished pleasantry to ardent passion, and from the social joys 
of private life to a tender and mournful patriotism, taught by 
the melancholy fortunes of an illustrious country ;—with a range 
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adapted to every nerve in the composition of a people suscepti- 
ble of all feelings which have the colour of generosity, and more 
exempt probably than.any other from degrading and unpoetical 
vices. 

The failure of innumerable adventurers is inevitable, in lite- 
rary, as well as in political Revolutions. ‘The inventor seldom 
perfects his invention. ‘The uncouthness of the novelty, the 
clumsiness with which it is managed by an unpractised hand, 
and the dogmatical contempt of criticism natural to the pride 
and enthusiasm of the innovator, combine to expose him to ri- 
dicule, and generally terminate in his being admired, though 
warmly, by few of his econtemporaries—remembered only occa- 
sionally in ‘after times—and supplanted in general estimation by 
more cautious and skilful imitators. With the very reverse of 
unfriendly feelings, we observe that erroneous theories respect- 
ing poetical diction—exclusive and proscriptive notions in criti- 
cism, which in adding new provinces to poetry would deprive 
her of ancient dominions and lawful instruments of rule—and a 
neglect of that extreme regard to general sympathy, and even 
accidental prejudice, which is necessary to guard poetical novel- 
ties against their natural enemy the satirist—have powerfully 
counteracted an attempt, equally moral and philosophical, made 
by a writer of undisputed poetical genius, to enlarge the territo- 
ries of art, by unfolding the poetical interest which lies latent in 
the common acts of the humblest men, and in the most ordinary 
modes of feeling, as well as in the most familiar scenes of nature. 

The various opinions which may naturally be formed of the 
merit of individual writers, form no necessary part of our consid- 
eration. We consider the present as one of the most flourishing 
periods of English poetry. But those who condemn all contem- 
porary poets, need not on that account dissent from our specula- 
tions. It is sufficient to have proved the reality, and in part per- 
haps to have explained the origin, of a literary revolution. Atno 
time does the success of writers bear so uncertain a proportion to 
their genius, as when the rules of judging and the habits of feel- 
ing are unsettled. 

It is not uninteresting, even as a matter of speculation, to ob- 
terve the fortune of a poem which, like the Pleasures of Me- 
mory, appeared at the commencement of this literary revolution, 
without paying court to the revolutionary tastes, or seeking dis- 
tinction by resistance to them. It borrowed no aid either from 
prejudice or innovation. It neither copied the fashion of the 
age which was passing away, nor oficred any homage to the ris- 
ing novelties. It resembles, only in measure, the poems of the 
eighteenth century, which were written in heroic rhyme. Nei- 
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ther the brilliant sententiousness of Pope, nor the frequent lan- 
guor and negligence perhaps inseparable from the exquisite nature 
ot Goldsmith, could be traced in a poem, from which taste and 
labour equally banished mannerism and inequality. It was pa- 
tronized by no sect or faction. It was neither imposed on the 
public by any literary cabal, nor forced into notice by the noisy 
anger of conspicuous enemies. Yet, destitute as it was of every 
foreign help, it acquired a popularity originally very great ; and 
which has not only continued amidst extraordinary fluctuation 
of general taste, but increased amidst a succession of formidable 
competitors. No production, so popular, was probably ever so 
little censured by criticism. It was approved by the critics, as 
much as read and applauded by the people; and thus seemed to 
combine the applause of Contemporaries with the suffrage of the 
representatives of Posterity. 

It is needless to make extracts from a poem which is familiar 
to every reader. In selection, indeed, no two readers would pro- 
bably agree. But the description of the Gypsies—of the Boy 

uitting his Father’s house—and of the Savoyard recollecting 
the mountainous scenery of his country—and the descriptive 
commencement of the Tale in Cumberland, have remained most 
deeply impressed on our minds. We should be disposed to 
quote the following verses, as not surpassed, in pure and chaste 
elegance, by any English lines. 
‘ When Joy’s bright sun has shed his evening ray, 
And Hope’s delusive meteors cease to play ; 
When clouds on clouds the smiling prospect close, 
Still through the gloom thy star serenely glows : 
Like yon fair orb she gilds the brow of Night 
With the mild magic of reflected light.’ 

The conclusion of the fine passage on the Veterans at Greens 
wich and Chelsea, has a pensive diguity which beautifully cor- 
responds with the scene. 

‘ Long have ye known Reflection’s genial ray 
Gild the calm close of Valour’s various day.’ 
And we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the moral, tens 
der, and elegant lines whieh close the Poems. 

‘ Lighter than air, Hope’s summer-visions fly, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 
Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blest ! * 
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The descriptive passages of this classical poem, require indeed 
a closer inspection, and a more exercised eye, than those of 
some celebrated contemporaries who sacrifice elegance to effect, 
and whose figures stand out in bold relief, from the general 
roughness of their more unfinished compositions. And in the 
moral parts, there is often discoverable a Virgilian art, which 
suggests, rather than displays, the various and contrasted scenes 
of human life,—and adds to the power of language by a certain 
air of reflection and modesty, in the preference of measured terms 
over those of more apparent energy. 

In the Epistle to a I’riend, the Panegyric on Engraving—the 
View from the Poet’s Country house—the Bee-hives ot the Loire 
—and the Rustic Bath, will immediately present themselves to 
the recollection of most poetical readers. 

In the View from the House, the scene is neither delightful 
from very superior beauty, nor striking by singularity, nor power - 
ful from reminding us of terrible passions or memorable deeds. 
It consists of the more ordinary of the beautiful features of Na- 
ture, neither exaggerated nor represented with curious minute- 
ness, but exhibited + with picturesque elegance, in connexion with 
those tranquil emotions which they call up in the calm order of 
a virtuous mind, in every condition of society and of life. 

The Verses on the Torso, are in a more severe style. The 
Fragment of a Divine Artist, which awakened the genius of Mi- 
chael Angelo, seems to disdain ornament. 

§ And dost thou still, thou mass of breathing stone, 
(Thy giant limbs to Night and Chaos hurl’d) 
Still sit as on the fragment of a World; 
Surviving all, majestic and alone? 
What though the Spirits of the North, that swept 
Rome from the earth, when in her pomp she slept, 
Smote thee with fury, and thy headless trunk 
Deep in the dust ’mid tower and temple sunk; 
Soon to subdue mankind ’twas thine to rise, 
Still, still unquell’d thy glorious energies ! 
Aspiring minds, with thee conversing, caught 
Bright revelations of the Good they sought ; 
By thee that long-lost spell in secret given, 
To draw down Gods, and lift the soul to Heaven ! ' 

If poetical merit bore any proportion to magnitude, * the 
Sick Chamber,’ and ‘ the Butterfly,’ would deserve no atten- 
tion: But it would be difficult to name two small poems, by 
the same writer, in which he has attained such high degrees of 
kinds of excellence so dissimilar. The first has a truth of de- 
tail, which, considered merely as painting, is admirable ; but 
assumes a higher character, when it is felt to be that minute re- 
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membrance, with which affection recollects every circumstance 
that could influence a beloved sufferer. ‘Though the morality 
which concludes the second, be in itself very beautiful, it may be 
doubted whether the verses would not have left a more unmjxed 
delight, if the address had remained as a mere sport of fancy, 
without the seriousness of an object, or an application. 

The Verses, written in Westminster Abbey, are surrounded 
by dangerous recollections. ‘They aspire to commemorate Fox— 
and to copy some of the grandest thoughts in the most sublime 
work of Bossuet. Nothing can satisfy the expectation awaker- 
ed by such names. Yet we venture to quote the following lines, 
with the assurance, that there are some of them which would be 
most envied by the best writers of this age. 

‘ Friend of the Absent! Guardian of the Dead ! 
Who but would here their sacred sorrows shed ? 
(Such as He shed on Netson’s closing grave ; 
How soon to claim the sympathy He gave !) 

In Him, resentful of another’s wrong, 

The dumb were eloquent, the feeble strong. 
Truth from his lips a charm celestial drew— 
Ah, who so mighty and so gentle too?’ 

The scenery of Loch Long is among the grandest in Scot- 
land; and the following description of it shows the power of feel- 
ing and painting. Perhaps, antten it partly owes its inser- 
tion here, to individual recollections, as well as national senti- 
ments. In this island, the taste for Nature has grown with the 
progress of refinement. It is most alive in those who are most 
brilliantly distinguished in social and active life. It elevates the 
mind above the meanness which it might contract in the rival- 
ship for praise ; and preserves those habits of reflection and sen- 
sibility, which receive so many rude shocks in the coarse contests 
of the world. Not many summer hours can be passed in the most 
mountainous solitudes of Scotland, without meeting some who are 
worthy to be remembered with the sublime objects of Nature 
which they had travelled so far to admire. 

* Upon another shore I stood, 

And look’d upon another flood ; * 

Great Ocean’s self! (’Tis He, who fills 

That vast and awful depth of hills ;) 

Where many an elt was playing round, 

Who treads unshod his classic ground ; 

And speaks, his native rocks among, 

As Fincau spoke, and Ossian sung. 
Night fell ; and dark and darker grew 

That narrow sea, that narrow sky, 
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As o’er the glimmering waves we flew, 
The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 
And now the grampus, halt descried, 
Black and huge above the tide ; 
The cliffs and promontories there, 
Front to front, and broad and bare, 
Each beyond each, with giant-feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet ; 
The shatter’d fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill blast, nor rush’d in vain, 
Tyrant of the drear domain ; 
All into midnight-shadow sweep— 
When day springs upward from the deep ! ¢ 
Kindling the waters in its flight, 
The prow wakes splendour ; and the oar, 
That rose and fell unseen before, 
Flashes in a sea of light ! 
Glad sign, and sure! for now we hail 
Thy flowers, Glenfinart, in the gale ; 
And bright indeed the path should be, 
That leads to Friendship and to Thee ! 
Oh blest retreat, and sacred too ! 
Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Toli’d duly on the desert air, 
And crosses deck’d thy summits blue. 
Oft, like some lov’d romantic tale, 
Oft shall my weary mind recall, 
Amid the hum and stir of men, 
‘Thy beechen grove and waterfall, 
Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 
And Her—the Lady of the Glen!’ 
The most conspicuous of the novelties of this volume, is the 
oem or pocins, entitled, * Fragments of the Voyage of Colum- 
ft s-’ The subject of this poem is, politically, or philosophi- 
cally, considered among the most important in the annals of 
mankind. ‘lhe introduction of Christianity (humanly viewed)— 
the irruption of the Northern barbarians—the contest between 
the Christian and Mussulman nations in Syria—the two inven- 
tions of Gunpowder and Printing—the emancipation of the hu- 
man understanding by the Reformation—the discovery of A- 
merica, and of a maritime passage to Asia in the last ten years 
of the 15th century—are the events which have produced the 
greatest and most durable effects, since the establishment of ci- 
vilization, and the consequent commencement of authentic his- 
tury. But the poetical capabilities of an event bear no propor- 
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tion to historieal importance. None of the consequences that 
do not strike the senses or the fancy, can interest the poet. ‘The 
greatest of the transactions above enumerated, are cbviously in- 
capable of entering into poetry. ‘The Crusades were not with- 
out permanent effects on the state of men: But their poetical 
interest does not arise from these effects ;—and it immeasurably 
surpasses them. 

Whether the voyage of Columbus be destined to be for ever 
incapable of becoming the subject of an Evic poem, is a ques- 
tion which we have scarcely the means of answering. The suc- 
cess of great writers has often so little corresponded with the pro- 
mise of their subject, that we might be almost tempted to think 
the choice of a subject indifferent. The story of Hamlet, or 
of Paradise Lost, would beforehand have been pronounced to 
be unmanageable. Perhaps the genius of Shakespeare and of 
Milton has rather compensated for the incorrigible defects of un- 
grateful subjects, thay conquered them. ‘The course of ages may 
produce the poetical genius—the historical materials and the na- 
tional feelings, for an American Epic poem. ‘There is yet but 
one State in America, and that State is hardly become a na- 
tion. At some future period, when every part of the continent 
has been the scene of memorable events, when the discover 
and conquest have receded into that legendary dimness which 
allows fancy to mould them at her pleasure, the early history of 
America may afford scope tor the genius of a thousand national 
poets ; and while some may soften the cruelty which darkens 
the daring energy of Cortez and Pizarro—while others may, in 
perhaps new forms of poetry, ennoble the pacific conquests of 
Penn—and while the genius, the exploits, aud the fate of Ra- 
leigh, may render his establishments probably the most alluring 
of American subjects—every inhabitant of the new world wiil 
turn his eyes with filial reverence towards Columbus,—and regard, 
with equal enthusiasm, the voyage which laid the foundation of 
so many states, and peopled a continent with civilized men.— 
Most epic subjects, but especially such a subject as Columbus, 
require either the fire of an actor in the scene, or the religious 
reverence of a very distent posterity. Homer, as well as lir- 
cilla, and Camoens, show what may be done by an epic poet 
who himself feels the passions of his heroes. It must not be de- 
nied, that Virgil has borrowed a colour of refinement from the 
Court of Augustus, in painting the age of Priam and of Dido. 
Evander is a solitary and exquisite model of primitive manners, 
divested of grossness, without losing their simplicity. But to 
an European poet, in this age of the world, the Voyage of 
Columbus is too naked and too exactly defined by history. It 
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has no variety, scarcely any succession of events. It consist» 
of one scene, during which two or three simple passions con- 
tinue in a state of the highest excitement. It is a voyage with 
intense anxiety in every bosom, controlled by magnanimous for- 
tiitude in the leader, and producing among his tollowers a fear 
sometimes submissive, sometimes mutinous, always ignoble. It 
admits no variety of character—no unexpected revolutions ; and 
even the issue—the sight of undiscovered land, though of un- 
speakable importance, and admirably adapted to some kinds of 
poetry, is not an event of such outward dignity and splendour 
as ought naturally to close the active and brilliant course of an 
Epic poem. 

The author has accordingly not attempted such a poem; he 
professes only to offer fragments of the Voyage. ‘To prove that 
these fragments have not the interest of a story, is a mere waste 
of critical ingenuity. ‘he very title of Fragments, is a disa- 
vowal of all pretension to such an interest. Many of them 
have the appearance of having been originally members of a 
Lyric poem on the voyage of Columbus ; and they still retain 
that predominant character. ‘They are not so much parts of a 
narrative, as the sentiments or the visions of the poet. In the 
progress of insertion and amplification, they seem to have be- 
come separate poems—Lyrical, Descriptive and Dramatic—on 
various events and scenes of the voyage. It cannot be true, 
that, because the whole is not a favourable subject for Epic 
poetry, many of the parts should not be well adapted to such 
poems. Each fragment is to be tried by its separate excellence. 
Part of that excelience will consist in their relation and allusion 
to each other, which naturally arises from aflinity of subject. If 
there be any other criterion by which such poems are to be tried, 
it can only be their fitness to be inserted into an epic poem, if 
such a poem could be founded upon the event. The title, Frag- 
ments, implies also a renunciation of all claim to whatever me- 
rit may arise from the artifices of connexion and transition, 
‘This will be considered as matter of very serious reproach, by 
those who adopt the maxim of Irench criticism—that, difficulty 
conquered, is the chief triumph of talent—who, to be consist- 
ent with themselves, ought to consider the most minute expedi- 
ent of art as superior to the noblest exertions of genius. 

To examine the general question of epic machinery, on an occa- 
sion like the present, would be impertinent. It is natural that the 
Fragments should give a specimen of the marvellous as well as of 
the other constituents of epic fiction. We may however ob- 
serve, that it is neither the intention nor the tendency of pocti- 
sal machinery, to supersede second causes—to fetter the will— 
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and to make human creatures appear as the mere instruments of 
Destiny. It is introduced, to satisfy that insatiable demand for 
a nature more exalted than that which we know by expertence— 
which creates all poetry—and which js most active in its highest 
species, and in its most perfect productions.. It is not to ace 
count for the thoughts and feelings, that the superhuman agents 
are brought down upon earth. It is rather for the contrary 
purpose, of lifting them into a mysterious dignity beyond the 
cognizauce of reason. There is a material difference between 
the acts which superior beings perform, and the sentiments 
which they inspire. It is true, that when a God fights against 
men, there can be no uncertainty or anxiety, and consequently 
no interest about the event,— unless indeed in the rude theology 
of Homer, where Minerva may animate the Greeks, while Mars 
excites the Trojans. But it is quite otherwise with these divine 
persons inspiring passion, or represented as agents in the great 
phenomena of nature. Venus and Mars inspire love or valour. 
‘They give a noble origin and a dignified character to these sen- 
timents. But the sentiments themselves act according to the 
laws of our nature; and their celestial source has no tendency 
to impair their power over human sympathy. No event, which 
has not too much modern vulgarity to be susceptible of alliance 
with poetry, can be incapable of being ennobled by that emi- 
nently poetical art which ascribes it either to the supreme will, or 
to the agency of beings why are greaterthan human, The wis- 
dom of Columbus is neither less venerable, nor less his own, be- 
cause it is supposed to flow more directly than that of other wise 
men, from the inspiration of heaven, The mutiny of his sea- 
meu is not less interesting or formidable because the poet tra- 
ces it to the suggestion of those malignant spirits, in whom the 
imagination, independent of all theological doctrines, is natural- 
iy prone to personify and embody the causes of evil. 

Unless, indeed, the marvellous be a part of the popular creed 
at the period of the action, the reader of a subsequent age will 
refuse to sympathize with it. His poetical faith is founded in 
sympathy with the poetical personages. What they believed 
hades their lives, he suflers to sausatde imagination durjag the 
moment of enthusiasm in which he adupts their feelings. Still 
more objectionable is a marvellous, neither believed by the reader 
nor by the hero ;—-like a great part of the machinery of the Hen- 
riade and the Lusiad, which indeed is not only absolutely inef- 
fective, but rather dissennobles heroic fiction, by association with 
light and frivolots ideas. Allegorical persous (if the expression 
be allowed) are only in the way to becoine agents. The abstrac- 
tion has received a faint outline of form;-but it has not yet ac- 
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quired those individual marks and characteristic peculiarities, 
which render it a really existing being. Ibeauty and love gra- 
dually form themselves into Venus and Cupid. ‘To employ them 
in the intermediate stage through which they must pass in the 
course of their transformation from abstractions into deities, is 
an inartificial and uninteresting expedient. On the other hand, 
the more sublime parts of our own religion, and more especial- 
ly those which are common to all religion, are too awful and too 
philosophical for poetical effect. If we except Paradise Lost, 
where all is supernatural, and where the ancestors of the human 
race are not strictly human beings, it must be owned that no 
successful attempt has been made to ally a human action with the 
sublimer principles of the Christian theology. Some opinions, 
which may perhaps, without irreverence, be said to be rather 
appendages to the Christian system, than essential parts of it, 
are in that sort of intermediate state which fits them for the pur- 
poses of poetry ;—sufliciently exalted to ennoble those human ac- 
tions with which they are blended—and not so exactly defined, 
nor so deeply revered, as to be inconsistent with the liberty of 
imagination. ‘The guardian angels, in the praject of Soshen 
had the inconvenience of having never taken any deep root in 
popular belief. The agency of evil spirits, firmly believed in 
the age of Columbus, seems to afford the only species of ma- 
chinery which can be introduced into his voyage. With the 
truth of facts poetry can have no concern ; but the truth of man- 
ners is necessary to its persons—and its marvellous must be such 
as these persons believed. If the minute investigations of the 
notes to this poem had related to historical details, they would 
have been insignificant ; but they are intended to justify the hu- 
man and the supernatural parts of it, by an appeal to the man- 
ners and to the opinions of the age. 

Having premised these general observations, it is now only 
necessary to quote some of these I'ragments, that the reader, if 
he adopt the above principles, may have the means of applying 
them to this poem. 

The proposition—the first appearance of the ships and the 
trade-wind—in the l’irst Canto, appear to us to be passages, 
which, in beauty of conception and execution, it is not easy to 
equal. 

* Say who first pass’d the portals of the West, 
And the great Secret of the Dcep possess'd ; 
Who tirst the standard of his Faith unfurl’d 
On the dread contines of an unknown World® 
Sung ere his coming—and by Heav’n design’d 
To lift the veil that cover’d half mankind!... 
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*Twas night. The Moon, o'er the wide wave, disclos’d 
Her awful face; and Nature’s self repos'd ; 
When, slowly rising in the azure sky, 
Three white sails shone—but to no mortal eye, 
Entering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 
The very ship-boy, on the dizzy mast, 
Half breath’d his orisons! Alone unchang’d, 
Calmly, beneath, the great Commander rang’ J, 
Thoughtful not sad. ‘* Thy will be done!” he cried. — 
He spoke, and, at his call, a mighty Wind, 
Not like the fitful blast, with fury blind, 
But deep, majestic, in its destin’d course, 
Rush’d with unerring, unreleating force, 
From the bright East. Tides duly ebb’d and flow’d ; 
Stars rose and set; and new horizons glow'd ; 
Yet still it blew! As with primeval sway, 
Still did its ample spirit, night and day, 
Move on the waters!’ 
In the following verses a grand picture is exhibited with the 
simplicity which becomes it. 
‘Yet who but He undaunted could explore 
A world of waves—a sea without a shore, 
Trackless and vast and wild as that reveal’ 
When round the Ark the birds of tempest wheel’d ; 
When all was still in the destroying hour— 
No trace of man! no vestige of his power!’ * 
The character of Columbus can scarcely be presented in a 
light more venerable than in the opening lines of the 5th Canto. 
* War and the Great in War let others sing, 
Havoc and spoil, and tears and triumphing; 
‘The morning-march that flashes to the sun, 
The feast of vultures when the dav is done ; 


. By a coincidence which must have been accidental, the same 
original conception presented itself to a writer of the first order of 
genius. ‘ Cette superbe mer sur laquelle l'homme jamais ne peut 
‘* imprimer sa trace.—Si les vaisseaux sillonnent un moment les 
* ondes, la vague vient effacer cette legere marque de servitude, et 
* Ja mer reparoit telle qu'elle fut au premier jour de sa creation.” 

Corinne, i. 30. 

In another passage of the same celebrated work is a thought which, 
by a coincidence equally casual, is the basis of one of the noblest 
stanzas of English ly ric poetry. “ Et n’est-ce pas en effet lair natal 
* pour un Anglois qu'un vaisseau au milieu de la mer?’ 

Corinne, ii. 299. 
Britannia needs vo bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Hler heme is on the deep. ECampbell’s Mar. of Eng’. 
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And the strange tale of many slain for one! 
I sing a Man, amidst his sufferings here, 
Who watch’d and serv’d in humbleness and fear ; 
Gentle to others, to himself severe..... 

* Still unsubdued by Danger’s varying form, 
Still, as unconscious of the coming storm, 
He look’d elate! His beard, his mien sublime, 
Shadow’d by Age—by Age before the time, 
From many a sorrow borne in many a clime, 
Mov’d every heart, ” 

The beauty of the verses which describe the first sight of the 
New World, has been universally acknowledged. But they have 
been somewhat hastily supposed to represent the same event as 
occurring at different times—in the evening, and at midnight. 
It is obvious, however, that the repugnance is only in the ima- 
gination of the critic. Evening is described as the hour of ves- 
pers; and midnight, as the moment when a light is discovered 
on the unknown shore. Nothing is more natural, than that the 
evening which was to precede so important a night, should be 
painted by the poet. 

‘ Twice in the zenith blaz’d the orb of light; 

No shade, all sun, insufierably bright ! 
Then the long line found rest—in coral groves 
Silent and dark, where the sea-lion roves :-— 
And all on deck, kindling to life again, 
Sent forth their anxious spirits o’er the main. 
** Bui whence, as wafted from Elysium, whence 
** These perfumes, strangers to the raptur’d sense ? 
‘* These boughs of gold, and fruits of heavenly hue, 
* Tinging with vermeil light the billows blue? 
“‘ And say, oh say, (how blest the eye that spied, 
“ The hand that snatch’d it sparkling in the tide) 
‘* Whose cunning carv’d this vegetable bowl, 
*« Symbel of social rites, and intercourse of soul?”.... 
Such to their grateful ear the gush of springs, 
Who course the ostrich, as away she wings; 
Sons of the desert! who delight to dwell 
Mid kneeling camels,round the sacred well. 
The sails were furl’d: with many a melting close, 
Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose, 
Rose to the Virgin. “Twas the hour of day, 
When setting suns o'er summer-seas display 
A path of glory, opening in the west 
To golden climes, and islands of the blest ; 
And human voices, on the silent air, 
Went o’er the waves in songs of gladness there! 
Chosen of Men! ’twas thine, at noon of night, 
First from the prow to hail the glimmering light. 
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“ Pepro! Roprico! there, methought, it shone! 
* There—in the west! and now, alas, ’tis gone !— 
“Twas all a dream! we gaze and gaze in vain! 

«¢ —_But mark and speak not, there it comes again! 
* It moves !—what form unseen, what being there 
** With torch-like lustre fires the murky air? 

** His instincts, passions, say, how like our own? 

** Oh! when will day reveal a world unknown?” ’ 


The whole vision which concludes the poem, is eminently 
beautiful. But it is needless to prolong our extracts from a vo- 
lume, which must long ago have been in the hands of eve 
reader of this Review. The extracts already given will show, 
that it always has consummate elegance, and often unaffected 
grandeur. The author is not one of those poets who is flat for 
a hundred lines, in order to heighten the apparent elevation of 
one more fortunate verse. He does not conduct his readers 
over a desert, to betray them into the temper in which they be- 
stow the charms of Paradise on a few trees and a fouutain in a 
green spot. 

Perhaps there is no volume in our language of which it can 
be so truly said, as of the present, that it is equally exempt from 
the frailties of negligence and the vices of affectation. The ex- 
quisite polish of style is indeed more admired by the artist than 
by the people. The gentle and elegant pleasure which it imparts, 
can only be felt by a calm reason, an exercised taste, and a mind 
free from turbulent passions. But these beauties of execution 
can exist only in combination with much of the primary beau- 
ties of thougnt and feeling. Without a considerable portion of 
them, the works of the greatest genius must perish; and poets 
of the first rank depend on them for no small part of the perpe- 
tuity of their fame. They are permanent beauties. In poetry, 
though not in eloquence, it is less to rouse the passions of a mo- 
ment, than to satisfy the taste of all ages. 

In estimating the poetical rank of Mr Rogers, it must not be 
forgotten that popularity never can arise from elegance alone. 
The vices of a poem may render it popular; and virtues of a 
faint character may be sufficient to preserve a languishing and 
cold reputation. But to be both popular pocts and classical wri- 
ters, is the rare lot of those few who are released from all soli- 
citude about their literary fame. It often happens to successful 
writers, that the lustre of their first productions throws a tem- 
porary cloud over some of those which follow. Of all liter- 
ary misfortunes, this is the most easily endured, and the most 
speedily repaired. It is generally no more than a momentary 
illusion produced by disappointed admiration, which expected 
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more from the talents of the admired writer than any talents 
could perform. 

Mr Rogers has long passed that period of probation, during 
which it may be excuseable to feel some painful solicitude about 
the reception of every new work. Whatever may be the rank 
assigned hereafter to his writings, when compared to each other, 
the writer has most certainly taken his place among the classical 
poets of his country. 


Art. III. £nsayo Historico-critico sobre la antigua legislacion y 
principales cuerpos legales de los reynus de Leon y Castilla, es- 
pecialmente sobre el codigo de D. Alonso el sabio, conocido con 
el nombre de las Siete Partidas. Por el Doctor Don Francisco 
Martinez Marina. 4to. Madrid, 1808. pp. 450. 


TC is deeply to be lamented, that at the period Marina under- 
took his general history of Spain, the annals of that coun- 
try were involved in fable, and its records lay buried in oblivion. 
arina had many of the qualifications necessary to form a per- 
fect historian ; an imaal mind, a strong conception, 2 solid 


judgment, a love of liberty. His taste was pure, his style noble 
and oe well suited to the gravity and majesty of history. 


Out of the separate and disjointed annals of the different king- 
doms of Spain, he formed a clear and connected story, and in- 
terwove into it, with singular judgment and address, whatever 
could elucidate his subject, from the transactions of Italy and of 
other countries. But, though skilful in the construction of his 
narrative, he was deficient in the patience and assiduity neces- 
sary to purify it from the rust and dross that polluted and de- 
based the histories which had preceded his own attempt. The 
grosser falsehoods, which ignorance or vanity had introduced 
into the annals of his country, his good sense taught him to re- 
ject: But many errors escaped his detection ; many fables he 
suffered to pass without exposure ; and in questions, where the 
curiosity and industry of his countrymen had not yet been 
awakened, genius could not supply the place of inquiry. On 
the civil and political constitution of his country, on the man- 
ners and establishments of the middle ages, on the progress of 
society and of commerce, on arts and literature, the information 
he gives is scanty and imperfect ; nor does he appear to have 
appreciated justly the importance of such researches, or to have 
been sufficiently aware of their intimate connexion with the true 
use and value of history. His reflections too, though just, are 
sometimes trite; and his observations on mankind are oftener 
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drawn from the schools and from the lessons of moralists, than 
from the practice and knowledge of the world. In the severity 
of his strictures on manners, we recognize the austerity of the 
cloister ; and in his judgments of ecclesiastical affairs we see 
with regret the heated and prejudiced mind of a theological dis- 
putant. His merits, however, are great ; nor can any modern 
nation, except our own, boast of a general historian fit to be 
compared with the Jesuit Marina. 

The task ef minute investigation, neglected by Marina, has 
been taken up by others, who, without his genius or his elo- 
quence, have enjoyed better opportunities, or had greater incli- 
nation to ae archives, collect documents and collate manu- 
scripts. ‘The Marquis of Mondejar, D. Joseph Pellicer and D. 
Nicolas Antonio in the latter part of the 17th century, and Ber- 
ganza, Salazar, Ferreras and others in the beginning of the 
18th, have distinguished themselves by such laborious and useful 
researches. The antient chronicles and popular histories of 
Spain, have been subjected by these authors to a more critical 
examination than they had formerly undergone ; and in conse- 
quence of this scrutiny many errors have been detected, many 
fables exploded, many forgeries exposed, and many received 
opinions brought into question, which the credulity of earlier 
times had admitted without doubt and without enquiry. Still, 
however, the legal and constitutional antiquities of the kingdom 
were left in neglect; nor was the attention of the inquisitive 
drawn to that important and interesting study, till about the 
middle of the last century. In the reign of Ferdinand VI, and 
under the adininistration of Carvajal, a commission was esta- 
blished to examine the records of Spain, and to search in the 
archives of monasteries and cathedrals for whatever could illus- 
trate its history and antiquities. In this commission were the 
names of Burriel and Velasquez, men eagerly disposed and emi- 
nently qualified to investigate the antient constitution of their 
country. The death of Carvajal put a stop to their labours, be- 
fore the extensive researches in which they were engaged had 
been brought to a conclusion, But the collection of historical 
documents which they had already formed, was immense ; and 
as it was deposited with the Royal Academy of History at Ma- 
drid, the fruits of their labour were not lost. The curiosity of 
the learned was directed to such inquiries ; and in the long and 
prosperous reign of Charles III. the Academy still went on aug- 
menting its collections. Frequent attempts were made to com- 
municate some of these discoveries to the public. Several pieces 
of early Spanish history, with many original charters and docu- 
ments, were printed in the Bipast a Sagrada and in other works. 

°° 
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Correct editions of the more valuable chronicles appeared at 
Madrid ; and expectations were held out, that the acts and re- 
cords of the antient Cortes would at length be published. But 
the jealousy of the government prevented the completion of these 
designs. The publication of the Chronicles was interrupted, 
from an apprehension that the spirit of freedom which they 
breathed, might inspire with a similar ardour the existing gene- 
ration ; and the permission, frequently solicited, to print the 
records of the Cortes at large, or even in extracts, though often 
promised, was constantly withheld. Under Charles [V. a pro- 
ject was favourably entertained, of publishing a correct aud uni- 
form edition of the numerous works attributed to Alonso the 
Wise; and of these works, the Partidas, or Digest of law, which 
had been compiled by the authority and under the direction of 
that Monarch, was selected as the first for publication. Marina, 
the author of the treatise before us, was appointed to prepare a 
preface to this edition ; but when his work was submitted to the 
Academy, the truths which it disclosed, were apparently thought 
unsafe and unsuitable to the times. The Partrdas were publish- 
ed without the intended preface. But a revolution was at hand, 
which showed on what frail foundations the antient despotism 
had been resting. ‘lhe French interfered, and prevented the go- 
vernment from being settled on its antient and legitimate basis. 
The intruders, however, were soon expelled from the capital ; 
and Marina, profiting by these changes, published his book be- 
fore they returned again to Madrid. 

The object of Marina, in this treatise, is to give an historical 
account of the constitution of Castille before the middle of the 
1Sth century ; to relate the efforts of Alonso the Wise, and of 
his father’ St Ferdinand for the correction of its municipal laws ; 
and to make an analysis of the Partidas, showing in what re- 
spects that celebrated code deviates from the antient law and 
usage of Spain, and in what manner it was corrupted by an ab- 
surd imitation of the Canon and of the Civil law. ‘There are two 
pints only in which we shall attempt to follow him. The his- 
tory, composition and authority of the Cortes, and the origin 
ard constitution of the municipal government of Castille are ob- 
jects of curiosity to all nations, and they are more particularly 
worthy of our attention on account of the confession of Dr Ro- 
bertson, that he was unable to obtain satisfactory information 
with respect to either. 

When the Christians founded an independent kingdom in the 
mountains of Asturias, they naturally established in their new 
monarchy the seme laws and government, under which their 
ancestors had lived before the invasion of the Saracens. The 
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Chronicle of Albelda informs us, that Alonso the Chaste restored 
at Oviedo the same order in church and state, which had sub- 
sisted at Toledo, the antient capital of the Visigoths. Omnem 
Gothorum ordinem, sicuti Toleto fuerat, tam in ecclesia quam in 
palatio cuncta statuit. Alonso the Chaste died in 845; and the 
Chronicle of Albelda, which is the earliest history of the Chris- 
tians after the recovery of their liberties, was written about forty 
years after his death. In the 10th century, the residence of the 
Court was transferfed from Oviedo to Leon ; but the constitu- 
tion of the state was left unaltered. To form a just notion, 
therefore, of the monarchy of Leoyg, we must know what were 
the political institutions of the Visigoths. 

The meagre chronicles of the Visigoths give us little informa- 
tion concerning their government. But we have their code of 
laws, which is a more complete and elaborate work than the 
laws of any of the other Barbarians. We have also the acts of 
the Councils of Toledo, in which, during the last century of the 
Visigoth monarchy, their kings, nobles and clergy used to meet 
and deliberate on public affairs. From these materials must be 
drawn all the information we can obtain of their political con- 
stitution. 

Their government was an elective monarchy,—the worst form, 
perhaps, that can be devised for a barbarous and turbulent peo- 
ple. The right of election was vested by law in the Bishops and 
Palatines ; and a rude assent was given to their choice ‘ the 
clamour of the surrounding multitude. But few of their kin 
owed their elevation to a regular and legitimate election. The 
greater part obtained their royal dignity by force or artifice; and 
many of them paved their way to the throne by the assassination 
of the preceding monarch, or by a successful rebellion against 
his authority. Swmpserunt Gothi, says rere of Tours, hane 
detestabilem consuctudinem, ut siquis eis de regibus non placuisset, 
gladio eum appeterent, ut quem libuisset animo, hunc sibi statuerent 
regem. When such revolutions occurred, it was usual for the 
newly elected Sovereign to convoke a national council, in order to 
have his right to the crown solemnly recognised by the Church; 
and that favour he never failed to obtain trom the clergy, whose 
vanity was flattered by this appeal. The recognition of the 
Church was regularly followed by the severest denunciations of 
eternal as well as temporal sanbdlianentty against all who should 
disturb the government of the present monarch, or conspire 
against his life, or take measures without his consent for secur- 
ing the election to the crown after his decease. But-the male- 
dictions of the clergy were as feeble ramparts to the throne as 
the majesty of the laws; and the holy Fathers had often the mor- 
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tification, at no very distant period, to consecrate as their law- 
ful sovereign, some fortunate usurper, whom they had already 
devoted to eternal reprobation. 

Before the settlement of the Visigoths in Spain, it appears 
that, though the Crown was elective, the right to be elected was 
confined to a particular family. But the royal line having be- 
come extinct, no family was able at any future period to obtain 
the same undisputed privilege. In many instances the reigning 
king had influence sufficient to get his son associated with him 
in the government during his lifetime, and appointed his suc- 
cessor after his death. But there is only one example in the 
history of the Visigoths, where the Crown was transmitted in 
this manner from father to son for more than three generations. 
And the final result of these struggles of family ambition was 
the creation of two rival houses with pretensions to the Crown ; 
whose animosity and competition, after disturbing the peace of 
their country for half a century, ended in the sacrifice of its 
laws, religion and independence to a foreign invader. 

It was expected from an elective monarch, that he should be 
lavish of his bounty to the friends whose zeal and activity had 
raised him from a private station to the throne. But it was an 
object of still greater importance to his subjects, that they should 
not be disturbed in the possessions which they had lawfully 
earned by services rendered to his predecessors. To reconcile 
these opposite interests, free scope was given to the liberality of 
the Visigoth kings; but it was enacted, that their donations 
should not be resumed by their successors, except for miscon- 
duct or disloyalty. Whatever the reigning monarch conterred 
on his Fidelcs became their absolute property, which they could 
alienate at pleasure, or leave to their children. But kings, who 
had only a life interest in the Crown, must have been careless 
and improvident stewards of its demesnes. ‘To extend an influ- 
ence among their adherents, must have been an object nearer to 
their hearts than the future welfare of the State; and therefore, 
when the royal donations ceased to be revokable, the patrimony 
of the Crown must quickly have been dissipated. To the po- 
verty thus produced, and to the consequent inability of the Vi- 
sigoth kings to find rewards for their partizans, without resum- 
ing the donations of their predecessors, we must ascribe the se- 
verity of their fiscal laws, and the numerous forfeitures and con- 
tinual complaints of rapacity and extortion, which disgrace the 
last periods of their history. 

Elective monarchs, made and unmade in the midst of popu- 
Jar commotions, living in indigence and supported by extortion, 
must haye possessed little authority but what they derived from 
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their personal influence and abilities. And yet, if we were to 
look merely to the preambles of their laws and to the proceed- 
ings of their councils, we should suppose them to have been ab- 
aan monarchs. ‘The divine right of kings is no where more 
explicitly recognised, nor a superstitious reverence for their per- 
sons and authority more strongly inculcated, than in the records 
of a nation, accustomed to ae and expel them at its plea- 
sure. ‘This contradiction between the written laws and the prac- 
tical maxims of the Visigoths arose from the excessive influence 
of their clergy, whose notions of royal authority were taken 
from the Imperial Court of Constantinople, and who alone were 
qualified by their learning to frame the laws, or reduce to writ- 
ing the public acts of their countrymen. ‘To explain the causes 
which gave the clergy so much influence in the Visigoth govern- 
ment, and to describe all the fatal consequences of their prepon- 
derance, would require more time than we can at present be- 
stow upon the subject. There are few pages of the laws or his- 
tory of the Visigoths, which do not at once attest the power 
of their clergy, and show to what nefarious purposes it was di- 
rected. 

Whatever might be the real power of the Visigoth kings, 
they were invested by law with all the usual attributes and pre- 
rogatives of royalty. According to Marina, they had supreme 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over all persons, clerical as well as 
secular, resident within their dominions. ‘They were supreme 
legislators, and could alone give authority to new laws or alter 
old ones. ‘They were arbiters of peace and war, and could 
command, when they pleased, the military service of their sub- 
jects. But notwithstanding these high-sounding prerogatives, 
royalty was on the same footing among the Visigoths as among 
the other Barbarians. ‘That fundamental principle in all mo- 
narchics of German or Teutonic origin, that kings have no ar- 
hitrary power, which they may exercise at their sole discretion, 
without the advice or consent of others, but that in all matters 
relating to the welfare and government of their subjects, the 
are bound to consult with their kingdom, was interwoven wit 
the whole scheme and fabrick of the Visigoth government. The 
king had the supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction; but he 
could give no judgement affecting the life, honour or estate of 
his subjects, except in open court, after a public trial. No 
Palatine could be degraded or punished, or even expelled from 
the king’s service, till he had been publickly tried and convicted 
by the Bishops, Senzores and Gardingi. The kings were su- 
preme legislators ; but they could make no laws without the con- 
currence of their subjects. When Alaric prepared a code of 
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laws for the Provincials living under his dominion, he assembled 
his clergy and nobles; and, to give authority to the compilation 
he had made, he announced, that after making the necessary se- 
lections from the Roman law and from the ancient law of the 
country,—ha@c que excerpta sunt, vel clariori interpretatione com- 
posi/a, venerabilium episcoporum, vel electorum provincialium nos- 
trorum roboravit adsensus. The code of Alaric or Breviarium 
Aniani was promulgated in 506, and continued to be the law of 
the Provincials living under the Visigoth government till the 
middle of the seventh century, when it was abolished by Chin- 
dasvint. It was then superseded by the laws of the Visigoths, 
which were formed at different times and under different prin- 
ces. It is true that some of these laws appear to have been 
made by the king with consent of his Curia or ordinary coun- 
cil. But the greater part were prepared, and all were confirm- 
ed, in solemn assemblies of his people. Many were enacted in 
the Councils of Toledo, with the consent of the Bishops and 
Palatines there assembled. The formula of confirmation to 
some edicts of the sixth council is in the following words, which 
mark strongly the limited authority of the king in matters of 
legislation ; quocirca promulgamus, et oplimatium illustriumque 
virorum consensu et deliberatione sancimus. Recesvint, who with 
his father Chindasvint, appears to have made the greatest addi- 
tions to the Visigoth code, informs us, that the laws which he 
enacted were made in the presence of his Bishops and Palatines, 
audientium universali consensu. And Exrvigio, who revised the 
laws of his predecessors and prefixed to them the preamble 
which they still bear, states in it that the code which he pro- 
mulgates, had been read and approved of in a general assembly 
of all the Bishops, Senéores palatii and Gardingi of his king- 
dom. ‘These expressions may appear to some mere technical 
forms, devoid of any precise or definite meaning: but when it 
is considered, that they were selected and used by priests and 
lawyers, men disposed by their education and studies to over- 
rate the royal prerogative, they must be regarded as satisfactory 
indications, that in the opinion of that age the legislative au- 
thority was not vested in the king alone, but in the king with 
the silvice and consent of his kingdom. 

It is still a question among Spanish antiquarians, at what 
time the Christians of Asturias threw off the Moorish yoke, and 
established their independence. That Pelayo was the first as- 
sertor of their liberties may be readily admitted, without credit- 
ing his fabulous achievements, or believing in the miraculous 
successes ascribed to him. The oldest chronicle that remains 
of the Asturian monarchy was composed in 883; but many 
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writings and charters are preserved, which evince its existence 
before the middle of the preceding century. The early chroni- 
cles are brief and unsatisfactory ; aud the other documents that 
are left, relate ehiefly to the foundation of churches and mo- 
nasteries. But they contain much curious and instructive in- 
formation about the state of the country and condition of the 
people, and afford incontestable evidence that the ura 
of Asturias and Leon was a free and limited monarchy, like that 
of the Visigoths ; administered under the same forms, and by 
the same laws. 

The Crown continued elective. We are told of Alonso I. 
that he was raised to the throne ab universo populo Gothorum ; 
and of Alonso II. that he was chosen king tottus regni magna- 
torum caetu summo cum consensu et favore. On the death of Gar- 
sias in 913, his brother Ordoro II. was elected his successor at? 
Leon ; omnes siquidem Hispania magnates, episcopi, abbates, co- 
mites, primores, facto solemniter gencrali conventu, eum acclaman- 
do ibi constituit. In 980 Alonso IV, resigned the crown to his 
brother, with consent of his nobles assembled in Cortes. But 
though the monarchy continued elective, it was confined to a 
particular family ; and not unfrequently the reigning sovereign 
procured his son or his nearest kinsman to be appointed his suc- 
cessor in his lifetime. In 966, notions of hereditary right had 
made such progress, that on the death of Sancho L., omnes pon- 
tifices, omnes magnati fidet Catholica, vel cunctus promiscuus po- 
pulus advenere et in concilio regis—elected his son Remiro, an 
infant only five years old, to be their king. At a later period, 
however, both Vermudo II. and Ferdinand I. are expressly stat- 
ed, in public documents, to have owed their crown to electic n 5 
and the latter monarch being desirous of dividing his dominions 
among his children, held in 1064 a general convention of his 
Magnates, and obtained their consent to the proposed partition. 
Hereditary succession has Jong been considered a fundamental 
law of the Spanish crown; but traces of the original elective 
constitution of the monarchy are still preserved. It continues 
to be the usage in Spain, to assemble the Cortes in the lifetime of 
the king, that they may take an oath of fidelity to his eldest.son 
as heir apparent*of the kingdom. The accession of Charles IV. 
was the last occasion when this ceremony was performed. The 
Cortes were assembled in 1788; and swore fidelity to his son, 
now Ferdinand VII, as his lawful successor. 

That the monarchy of Leon was limited as well as elective, 
appears from many public documents still in existence, and from 
various facts recorded by historians. One of the earliest char- 
ters we possess of the Asturian kings, contains a donation to the 
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church: of Lugo by Alonso II. in 832, in which that monarch 
expresses himself in the following terms: placuit mihi ex animo 
ac omnibus Magnatis visum est, tam nobilium personarum quam 
etiam infimorum ; and he calls the charter scriplura quam in con- 
cilio edimus. In a grant made in 841 by the same prince to the 
same church, he says, visum est rectum mihi et omnibus pontifici- 
bus seu Magnatis totius Gallecia. 1n930, Ramiro II. assembled 
a Council “of all the Magnates of his kingdom, and consulted 
with them on what side he should make an inroad into the ter- 
ritories of the Saracens. In 974, Ramiro III. suppressed the 
bishopric of Simancas, cum consensu omnis magnati palatii mei et 
voluntate episcoporum. <A judiciary sentence remains of Vermu- 
do I, which was pronounced in 985 with consent of the Seniores 
palatii, bishops, judges and abbots. These documents, which 
might easily be multiplied, show plainly, that the supreme au- 
thority in bund was exercised by the king with advice and con- 
sent of his council. 

The earliest Cortes, of which the acts have been preserved, 
were held at Leon by Alonso V. in 1020. The members of that 
assembly were the king and queen, the bishops, abbots and op- 
timates, in whose names its laws are enacted jussu regis. In 
1050, Cortes were held at Coyanza by Ferdinand I. ; ‘and the 
laws made on that occasion were promulgated in the name of the 
king and queen, and of all the bishops, abbots, and optimates 
of the kingdom. The same Priuce had, in 1046, assembled a 
general convention of his magnafes in order to determine with 
them on the operations of the war against the Moors. In Cor- 
tes held at Sta Maria de Henesillos in "1089, the king, Alonso VI, 
communi cousilio sapicntum virorum Hesperia, appointed Peter 
abbot of Cardeiia to be archbishop of Santiago. On the death 
of that monarch, his daughter Urraca was compelled by the 
nobles to marry the king of Arr agon 5 and her son Alonso VIL. 
was afierwards declared king, in her lifetime, by the same au- 
thority. It appears from the /istoria Compostellana, that dur- 
ing that trou! Rokae period, several councils were held in Gal- 
licia by the Archbishop, assisted by the bishops, avbots, counts, 
principes ct aha post: stat:s, in which civil as well as ecclesiastical 
matters were determined. And no sooner had Alonso VII. ob- 
tained complete possession of his kingdom, than he assembled 
in Cortes at Palencia, omnes Hispania episcupos, abbates, comites 
et principes et terrarum potestates, ut juxta eorum consilium et ar- 
bitrium, urticas scelerum que in Hispania exorta fuerant falce 
justitia extirparet. In these Cortes, which were held in 1129, 
a grant was made to the church of Santiago in the name of the 
king and queen, archieyiscuporum, eptscoporum et principum ter , 
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r@ consilio, qui Palentino concilio interfuerunt. - In 1180 a coun- 
cil was held.at Carrion, at which the king assisted cum multis 
comitibus et aliis potestatibus ; and in the same year a provincial 
council was held at Santiago, rege jubente, attended by the arch- 
bishop and his clergy, aa by three counts cwm sus baronibus et 
aliis potestatibus, in which various regulations were made for the 

ood government and better adininistration of justice in Gallicia. 

n 1133, a cause of importance between the archbishop of San- 
tiago and Bernard, the king’s chancellor, was tried in Curia 
Regis, prasentibus Hispania comitibus et baronibus, audientibus 
etiam canonicis et civibus. ‘The cause was decided against the 
Chancellor, rege presente et annuente ceterisque juste cause fa- 
ventibus. In 1135, the same Alonso VII, held Cortes at Leon, 
attended by the archbishops, bishops, abbots, counts and prin- 
eipes, in which, says the chronicle of that prince, tractaverunt 
ca que pertinent ad salutem regni et totius Hispania. And ina 
charter of the same king, dated from Palencia in 1148, by which 
he changed the site of a monastery assensu archiepiscoporum, 
episcoporum, et religiosorum, atque proborum nostri regni baro- 
num, he incidentally mentions, that he had held there a collo- 
quium cum episcopis et baronilus regni sui. The celebrated Cor- 
tes of Naxera, in which many laws were enacted, that had long 
afterwards great authority in Castille, were held by the same 
monarch. Llis son, Ferdinand IL. of Leon, assembled Cortes 
at Salamanca in 1178, which were attended episcopis et abbati- 
bus et quamplurimis aliis religiosis, cum comitibus terrarum ct prin- 
cipibus et rectoribus provinciarum. ‘The same prince made grants 
of lands to the church of Oviedo cum consilio majorum curia 
uostra—de consilio curia mee. 

From these examples, selected from among many others, be- 
cause all of them contain some description more or less imper- 
fect of the persons assembled on these occasions, it is clear, that 
the kings of Leon and Castille administered their government 
with advice of their subjects convened in Councils or in Cortes. 
The proper business of the Councils was the government of the 
Church ; but the distinction between civil and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs was not accurately drawn in that age, or at least it was fre- 
quently overlooked in practice. Laymen still assisted at the 
Councils; and these assemblies still meddled occasionally with 
affairs of state. ‘The members of the Cortes were the higher 
clergy and nobility, and others who had offices or authority in 
the kingdom. It would be difficult to point out exactly what 
gave a seat in the Cortes. It is probable there was no fixed or 
settled rule on the subject ; but that, according to the rude and 
careless practice of the middle ages, they were differently com- 
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posed on different occasions. Where the matter to be discussed 
was of trivial importance, it was probably settled in the Curia 
regis by the clergy, nobles, and officers of state, who from acci- 
dent or business happened to be about the person of the king. 
But where affairs of greater magnitude were to be treated, it is 
probable that evcry one was summoned to the Cortes, whose 
concurrence could add weight to their deliberations, or give ef- 
fect to the laws and decisions which they adopted. To obtain 
additional authority for his government, was the object of the 
king in calling for the advice of his subjects ; and it was there- 
fore his interest to make his Cortes numerous and respectable. 
For the time was not yet arrived, when he could hope, by gar- 
bling these assemblies, to emancipate himself from the just con- 
trol of his kingdom. As there was no reason to apprehend 
such an enterprize, no precautions were devised to guard against 
it. The constitution of the Cortes was thus left to the Crown ; 
and this prercgative, like many others, was assumed by the 
king, and confirmed by usage, before its value was known, or 
its consequences could be foreseen either by the prince or by his 
people. 

The Cortes, at the period to which we have now arrived, may 
be considered as the virtual representatives of the kingdom, be- 
cause they included all persons who, from station, wealth or 
character, had authority or influence in the state; but they 

‘were not the actual delegates or representatives of any particu- 
lar class or community. It was not till the end of the 12th cen- 
tury that delezates or procuradores from the cities and towns 
formed part of the general council of the nation. The earliest 
mention of deputies from towns, which we have met with in 
the history of Castille, occurs in 1188, Cortes were that year 
held at Burgos by Alonso VIII, attended by two archbishops, 
two bishops, thirteen nobles, and the majores of fifty cities and 
towns of Castille, the names of which are enumerated in the 
public instrument that contains an account of the transaction. 
In 1202, certain laws were published at Benavente, by Alonso 
1X. of Leon, in presence of deputies from every town of his 
kingdom, in full Cortes; and in the preamble to the laws enact- 
ed at Leon in 1208, the Cortes are thus described, and the per- 
sons of whom they were composed distinctly specified ; conve- 
nientibus apud Legionem, regiam civitatem, una nobiscum vene- 
rabilium eptscoporum ceetu reverendo, et totius regni primatum et 
baronum glorioso collegio, civium multitudine destinatorum a singu- 
bis civitatibus considente, Ego Alfonsus illustrissimus rex Legionis, 
Galatia et Asturiarum et Lstremadura, multa deliberatione pre- 
habita, de universorum consensu hanc legem edidi, mthi ac meis 
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posteris omnibus observandam. Frorr this time forward, the de- 
puties of the cities and towns may be regarded as usual consti- 
tuent members of the Cortes. But the towns that sent repre- 
sentatives, varied exceedingly on different occasions; and for 
more than two centuries afterwards there seems to have been 
no settled rule or practice on that point. The largest assem- 
blage of procuradores we have found mentioned at any meeting 
of the Cortes, took place at Burgos in 1315, during the mi- 
nority of Alonso XI. ‘The towns which sent deputies to that 
assembly, were ninety-eight; and the procuradores who attend- 
ed, were one hundred and eighty-five, many towns having only 
one representative a-piece, while others had two, three, or four; 
Soria had seven, and Avila no less than thirteen. 

In Arragon, the cities and towns sent deputies to Cortes at a 
still earlier period than in Castille. In 1102, Cortes were held 
at Huesca in Arragon, attended by the bishops, ricos hombres, 
eaballeros and procurador’s of the cities and towns; and in the 
following year Cortes were assembled at Saragossa, consisting 
of prelates, ricos hombres, m.snaderos and titfanzones, with pro- 
curadores from Saragossa, Huesea, Jaca, Tarazona, Calatayud 
and Daroca. Procuradores of the towns formed part of the 
Cortes of Valencia, from the period when that kingdom was 
finally recovered from the Moors in 1288; and in 1253, syn- 
dics from towns holding of the crown were admitted into the 
Cortes of Catalonia, from which the prevalence of feudal in- 
stitutions in that principality had in earlier times excluded them. 
Deputies from towns were not received into the States-General 
ef France till 1308. In Germany, the imperial cities had no 
vote in the dict of the empire till 1293. And even in England 
we have no evidence of citizens and burgesses having been sume 
moned to Parliament before 1265. It would seem, therefore, 
that the representation of communities in the states of modern 
Europe, originated in Spain; and it is no improbable conjee- 
ture, that the example of Spain had an effect in diffusing that 
system of government among other nations. 

Communities are of greater antiquity in Spain than in any 
ether country of modern Europe, Ltaly perhaps excepted. — Ita- 
lian cities were first erected into bodies politic, with municipal 
jurisdiction, by Otho the Great. The precise time when those 
of Spain were endowed with similar privileges, is not positively 
known; buat it cannot have been much laier. The charter of 
Leon is still extant, which was granted by Alonso V. in 1020, 
for the purpose of inducing settlers to rebuild that city, destroy- 
ed some years before by Almanzor; and from the language in 
which the eoncilinm, eoncgo ox common council of the city is 
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mentioned in that instrument, it is clear that such institutions 
were already familiar to his subjects. Charters of community 
were very common in Spain during the latter part of the 11th, 
and during the whole of the 12th and 13th centuries. When 
a settlement was to be formed on the frontiers, or in any situa- 
tion exposed to the enemy, a charter of community was grant- 
ed to the settlers, converting them into a body politic, with 
various privileges and immunities; and when any town was 
recovered from the Moors, a similar charter was conferred 
on its inhabitants, in order to induce Christians to establish 
themselves in the place, and to maintain it against its former 
masters. Before war was undertaken against the infidels, it 
was not uncommon for the kings of Spain to enter into a formal 
convention with their subjects, and with strangers who came 
as adventurers to their assistance from other parts of Christen- 
dom, specifying in what manner the conquests which they 
made should be divided; and in what form, and by what laws, 
administered. As the conquerors were of different nations, so, 
different laws, suited to each, were sometimes established in the 
conguered towns. On the recovery of Toledo, no less than three 
separate charters were granted by Alonso V1. to the townsmen ; 
one to the Muzarabs, or antient inhabitants of the city, who had 
retained their religion during the domination of the Saracens ; 
a second to his Castillian subjects, whom he established in the 

lace; and a third to the Franks or Strangers who had assisted 
Shim in the siege, and who chose to settle in the town rather than 
return to their own countries. There was hardly a community 
in Spain at that period, in which Franks or Strangers were not 
to be found. Among the settlers enamerated in the charter of 
Sahagun, are Bretons, Germans, Gascons, English, Burgun- 
dians, Provenzals, and Lombards. 

To erect communities was a prerogative of the Crown; but 
the right was often delegated to the clergy and nobility: And 
from that cause, as well as from alienations of the royal demesnes, 
communities in Spain were distinguished into four classes ; real- 
engo, holding of the king ; abadengo, holding of the church ; 
solariego, holding of some nobleman; and Beketria. This last 
tenure was peculiar to Castille, and must have had its origin in 
the difficulty of finding soldiers to make conquests, and of set- 
tlers to maintain them. A behetria was a community held of 
some noble family, one of whom was necessarily Seigmior of the 

lace, and as such entitled to all the duties and services reserved 
in the original charter of incorporation. But it rested with the 
inhabitants of the behetria to determine which individual of the 


family should be their Seignior ; and, if displeased with the per- 
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son whom they first appointed, they might set him aside when- 
ever they chose, and elect another from the same family to suc- 
ceed him. Behetrias becoming sources of disturbance and dis- 
sensions, many attempts were made to put them down ; but these 
proved ineffectual in consequence of the opposition ‘of the no- 
bles, till indirect means at length were fallen upon, which gre 
dually reduced them to obscurity snd insignificance. It is evi- 
dent that the great privileges of the antient behetrias must have 
been granted as a bribe to procure settlers, who could not be ob- 
tained upon other terms. The original founder of the commu- 
nity was the stock from which those entitled to be chosen Seig- 
niors derived their descent ; and in some few places, where the 
founder had been a foreigner, who returned to his own country 
without leaving descendants in Spain, the menibers of the behe- 
tria were at liberty to chuse for their Seignior whom they pleas- 
ed. Such beh: trias were called de mar a mar, because they could 
take any one between sca and sea, and appoint hin their Seig- 
nior. 

As the conimunities of Spain were established for security and 
defence against a foreign enemy, they were composed of a dif- 
ferent description of persons from the inhabitants of towns in 
other parts of Europe. Instead of a population formed entire- 
ly of villains, artizans, and tradesmen, there was in every Spa- 
nish community a class of caballeros, or gentlemen. In the char- 
ter of Leon we find the townsmen distinguished into seniores, or 
nobles, and juniores, or persons of inferior condition ; and in 
all subsequent charters of incorporation, we meet with the same 
difference of ranks. Every community had its nobles and its ple- 
beians. The former were of different decrees ; but all of them 
enjoyed an exemption from taxes; and, in return, wete bound 
to serve on horseback, with suitable arms and accoutrements, a- 
gainst the enemy. ‘They were besides possessed of other dis- 
tinctions, both honorary “and profit: ible, and were alone eligible 
to the higher offices of magistracy in the corporations. ‘The 
plebeians, or pecheros, as they were called, performed their mi- 
litary service on foot, with inferior arms, ‘and paid a small duty 
to the crown, or to the superior lord of the town, the amount 
of which was settled by the original charter of incorporation. 
But the distinction of caballero and pechero seems in those early 
times to have been less a distinction of birth than of fortune. 
He who had sufficient means, was bound to maintain a horse for 
war; and, according to the value of the inheritance he pos- 
sessed, every man was compelled to provide himself with armour 

when he took the field. In other respects all townsmen were 
en the same fvoting, subject te the same laws, and governed 
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by the same magistrates. According to the fwero, or charter 
of Caldelas, guicumgque nobilis vel cujuslibet dignitatis in villa 
de Bonaburgo in propria vel aliena domo halitaberit, ipse et 
qui cum eo fucrint, habeat forum sicut unum de vicinis ; and the 
same system of equal law, with the exceptions formerly alluded 
to, prevailed in all other incorporations. In every town, there 
was a senior, dominus, princeps terra, governor, or deputy of the 
crown or of the superior.lord, whose business it was to collect 
the duties for his master, and to see that the walls and fortifica- 
tions of the place were in repair, and that justice was fairly ad- 
ministered. But this senior or governor had no civil or criminal 
jurisdiction in the town. If he had any complaint to make, he 
was bound like other persons to apply to the Alcaldes, or muni- 
cipal magistrates, who with the other members of the council, 
were chosen by the townsmen, in the mode and form prescribed 
by their charter. In the dlcaldes and Council, all the judicial 
authority of the town was vested; and in case of disobedience 
or resistance, they were empowered to use military force in exe- 
cution of their decrees. An appeal from all municipal judgments 
lay to the King’s Court; and some crimes of heinous magnitude 
were tried there in the first instance. By this constitution, which 
exended to all communities, whether belonging to the Crown, 
to the Church, or to the Nobles, the justice and police of the 
towns were cowmitted to their own magistrates; and when their 
troops took the field, they marched under their own banners, 
and were led by the Senior and Alcaldes of the place. 

Security and defence being the great objects for which com- 
munities were established in Spain, we find in their municipal 
constitutions many regulations, obviously introduced for these 
ends. No townsman could dispose of his inheritance to a stran- 
ger, unless the new proprictor chose to reside in the town, and 
become a member of the community. If a townsman of Ucles 
absented himself from that place for a year, he forfeited all right 
to his inheritance. In many communities, if any one had un- 
disturbed possession of a house and land for a year and day, no 
person could afterwards dispute his title to it in a court of jus- 
tice ; but when the increasing weakness of the Moors had lessen- 
ed the immediate dangers of invasion, the lawyers discovered, 
that by a year and day in this law, two complete years were in- 
tended. New settlers were exempt from contributions, and from 
military service for the first year. Whoever brought waste land 
into cultivation, not previously appropriated to another, acquired 
in it a right of property. ‘Towns were made, on some occasions, 
places of refuge from debt, and an asylum against feuds and en- 
mities. Omnibus etiam populatoribus hanc prerogativam concede, 
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says Alonzo VIII., in his charter to Cuenca, quod quicunque 
ad Concham venerit populari, cujuscumque sit conditionis, id ests 
sive christianus, sive maurus, sive judeus, sive liber, sive servusy 
veniat secure, et non respondeat pro inimicitia, vel debito, aué 
Jideijussura, vel herentia, vel majordumia, vel merindatico, nes 
gue pro alia causa quamcumque fecerit antequam Concha caperes 
tur: et si ille qui inimicus fucrit antequam Concha caperctur, Con 
che venerit popdari et thi inimicum suum invenerit, det uterque 
fedejussores de salvo ad forum Conche ut sint in pace. Et qui fim 
dejussores dare noluerit exeat ab urbe atque a termino suo, Cus 
enca was a place of much importance, gained after a Jong siege 
from the Moors, and exposed to great danger of falling again 
under their dominion. 

By the municipal regulations of Castille, great privileges and 
exemptions were conferred on married persons who had children, 
while unmarried men were subjected to many burdens and pri¢ 
vations, end in some places excluded from offices of magis tracy, 
and even from the common rights of citizens. Todo home que 
en Plasencia morare 6 sea vecino 6 morador, 6 sea se en la cibdat 
6 en su término, é mugicr con fijos ocho menses non tuvicre, él rea 
sponda & todos é nadie non responda a él. Fathers were answer- 
able for the pecuniary mulcts incurred by their children; and in 
return, all the acquisitions of the children, whether gained i in 

war, or procured by industry, were the property of the father. 
It was consequently his interest to educate them carefully for 
war; and in thus consulting his own advantage, he increased the 
strength and safety of the community to which he belonged. So 
anxious were these municipal legislators to multiply the number 
of defenders in their little republicks, that repugnant as all illicit 
connexions of the sexes are to the genius and spirit of Christi- 
anity, they not merely tolerated, but positively encouraged, con- 
cubinage. Every man, whether married or unmarried, might ens 
tertain a barragana or concubine, without scandal or reproach ; 
and thongh the practice was reprobated by the canons of the 
Church, priests themselves were tempted to share in this indul- 
gence. ‘The darrayana, though inferior to the lawtul wile, bad 
various rights and privileges secured to her. La barragana st 
probada fuere frel & su s: nnor, € ' buena, herede la meatud que amos 
en uno ganaren en mueblis é en raiz. Where there were no legie 
timate Gescends ints, the children of the durragana succeeded to 
their father’s inheritance, in preference to his collateral heirs ; 
and where he died without making provision tor them, they were 
entitled to share in the division of his property with his children 
born in lawful wedlock. Lilegitimacy was no reproach or bar to 
advancement. ‘The natural children had the same civil privileges 
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as the legitimate offspring. They were publickly acknowledged by 
their father, and were educated in his house with the same care, 
and under the same masters. If he chose to bestow upon them 
an adequate fortune, he could raise them to the rank and con- 
sideration of nobility. Esto es fuero de Casticlla: que si un fi- 
jodalgo a fijos de barragana, puedelos facer fijosdalgo, e darles 
guinientos sueldos. The children of priests by their barraganas 
succeeded to the inheritance of their fathers as a matter of right; 
and, if we may credit the complaints of laymen, they were not 
unfrequently richly provided for at the expense of the Church. 
In these institutions it is impossible not to recognize the influ- 
ence of Moorish manners and opinions on the Spanish Chris- 
tians. Great as was the license used every where by the nobili- 
ty in the middle ages, there was no country but Spain where 
this species of polygamy was reduced to a system, and placed 
under the fostering care and protection of the law. 

The members of communities in Spain had all the security 
that law could give them, for their persons, their honour and 
their property. No person enrolled on the lists of a communi- 
ty could be punished with loss of life or limb, or deprived of his 
property, except by sentence of a court of law, in conformity 
to the fuero or charter of his town. If the King issued an or- 
der contrary to this privilege, and any one was hardy enough 
to carry his illegal mandate into execution, the instrument of 
his tyranny was liable to be punished according to all the seve- 
rity of the lex talionis. If a rico-hombre or cabvallero, commit- 
ting violence within the district belonging to a community, was 
wounded or killed by the townsmen, no compensation was due 
for it; but if any of the townsmen happened to be killed or 
wounded in the fray, the other was bound to compound for it, 
according to the /uero of the town. No prelate or rico-hom- 
bre, whose power might be troublesome, could acquire an in- 
heritance within the bounds of a community; nor could any 
one build a castle, fortify a house, or found a settlement within 
its territory, unless he had leave from the incorporation. No 
duties, except those specified in their charters, could be exact- 
ed from communities by the Crown, unless they were granted 
in Cortes by the procuradores there assembled. ‘The law esta- 
lishing this important privilege was passed in the Cortes of 
Medina del Campo in 1328, not many years after our celebrat- 
ed statute de fallagio non concedendo. It is a curious fact, that 
this law, though violated in practice, was still retained in the 
Spanish recop:lacion till the reign of Charles LV. ; when it was 


expunged, in the insolence of despotism, within a few years of 


that revolution which precipitated the degraded monarch frou 
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his throne, and restored to his people, not ¢iat only, but all the 
antient rights of their fathers. 

The introduction of deputies from the towns completed the 
scheme of the Spanish Cortes: and if we consult their acts and 
records, we shall find, that they not ouly consisted of the same 
materials, but that they possessed the same privileges, and con- 
ducted business in the same manner as our antient Parliaments. 
The Cortes had no legislative authority independent of the 
Crown. To advise the King was their office, and to follow 
their advice was his duty. They petitioned, addressed, remon- 
strated, complained of grievances, and supplice ated for re en ; 
and when, in consequence, regulations and ordinances wer made 
with consent of the King, these s acquired the foree of “ry ‘which 
neither the King nor the Cortes singly could impart to them. 
No department of the government was exempt from their con- 
trol. ‘The foreign as well as the domestic relations of the State 
were subject to their examination ; and, when necessary, even 
the recesses of the palace were laid open to them. When Hen- 
ry IV, stigmatized for his impotence and debaucheries, had a- 
bandoned himself to unworthy favourites, and spent in slothful 
and disgraceful pleasures the hours due to his station and to his 
people, the Cortes interfered, and banished the worthless mi- 
nions from his presence. When the madness of religious bigot- 
ry urged the Kings of Arragon to oppress or expel their Moor- 
ish subjects, the Cortes interposed, and baffled both Church 
and King united, in that flagitious enterprise. From what 
causes the free constitution of Spain was first impaired and 
then totally subverted, is a question that well deserves our an- 
xious inquiry. But it is a subject that demands more time than 
we can bestow, and more knowledge than we have acquired, to 
do it justice. 


Ant. IV. Letters written in a Mahratta Camp during the Year 
1809. By ‘Thomas Duer Broughton. 1813. Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 


Ts is a lively, entertaining, well written book ; and we can 

conscientiously recommend it to our readers. Mr Thomas 
Duer Broughton does not, it is true, carry any great weight of 
metal ; but, placed in a curious and novel scene, he has describ- 
ed w hat he saw from day to day, and preserved, for the amuse- 
ment of his readers, the impressions which those scenes made 
upon him, while they were yet strong and fresh. ‘The journals 
of military men are given to the public much more frequently 
than they used to be; and we consider this class of publications 
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as one of great utility and importance. The duties of such men 
lead them into countries very little known to Europeans, and 
give to them the means of observing and describing very striking 
peculiarities in manners, habits, and governments. To lay these 
before the public, is a praiseworthy undertaking; and if done 
simply and modestly (as is che case with this publication), de- 
serves great encouragement. Persons unaccustomed to writing, 
are prevented from attempting this by the fear of not writing 
sufficiently well; but where there is any thing new and enter- 
taining to tell, the style becomes of comparatively little import- 
ance. He who lives in a Mahratta camp, and tells us what he 
hears and sees, can scarcely tell it amiss. As far as mere style 
is concerned, it matters very little whether he writes like Cesar 
or Nullus. ‘Though we praise Mr Broughton for his book, and 
praise him very sincerely, we must warn him against that dread- 
ful propensity which young men have for writing verses. ‘There 
is nothing, of which Nature has been more bountiful, than poets. 
They swarm like the spawn of cod-fish, with a vicious fecundity, 
that invites and requires destruction. ‘To publish verses is be- 
come a sort of evidence that a man wants sense; which is re- 
pelled not by writing good verses, but by writing excellent 
verses ; -by doing what Lord Byron has done 3—by displaying 
talents great enough to overcome the disgust which proceeds 
from satiety, and showing that all things may become new under 
the reviving touch of genius. But it is never too late to repent 
and do well: we hope Mr Broughton will enter into proper se- 
eurities with his intimate friends to write no more verses. 

Fhe most prominent character in the narrative of Mr Brough- 
ton, seems to be that of Scindia, whom he had every opportu- 
nity of observing, and whose character he appears perfectly to 
have understood ;—a disgraceful liar, living with buffoons and 
parasites—unsteady in his friendships—a babbling drunkard— 
equally despised by his enemies and his pretended friends. Hap- 
py the people who have only to contemplate such a prince in de- 
scription, and at a distance. The people over whom he reigns 
seem, by the description of Mr Broughton, to be well worthy 
of such a monarch. ‘Treacherous, cruel, false—robbing, and 
robbed—deceiving, and deceived ;—it seems very difficult to un- 
derstand by what power such a society is held together, and why 
every thing in it is not long since resolved into its primitive ele- 
ments. 

‘ A very distinguished corps in this motley camp’ (says Mr 
Broughton) ‘ is the Shohdas—titerally the scoundrels. They form 
a regularly organized body under a chief named Fazil Khan; to whose 
orders they pay implicit obedience. They are the licensed thieves 
and robbers of the camp ; and, from the fruits of their industry, theiv 
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principal derives a very considerable revenue. On marching days 
they are assembled under their leader, and act as porters for the 
Muha Raj’s baggage. At sieges they dig the trenches, erect the 
batteries, and carry the scaling ladders. But their grand concern 
is the gambling houses, which are placed under their immediate con- 
trol and superintendance, and where they practise all the refinements 
of accomplished villany to decoy and impose upon the unwary, which 
you perhaps fondly flatter yourself are the distinguishing excellencies 
of these establishments in Europe. Baboo Khan, a Mahratta chief 
of some rank and consideration, is an avowed patron of this curious 
society ; and is in fact, though in a higher sphere, as accomplished 
a Shohda as any of the band. About a year ago, a merchant came 
to the camp with horses for sale. The Khan chose out some of the 
most valuable, and paid down the merchant's own price for them on 
the spot ; desiring him, at the same time, to bring more, as he was 
about to increase the numbers of his own Risalu. Such unheard-of 
honesty and liberality induced other merchants to bring their horses 
also for sale. The Mahratta took them ali at the prices demanded ; 
but, when the owners came for payment, he scofled at them for their 
credulity, and had them actually beaten away from his tent by the 
rascally crew who always attend upon him. The merchants carried 
their complaint to the Muha Raj; and after waiting for several 
months in expectation of justice being done them, were paid at the 
rate of seven annas in the rupee ; besides a deduction for the Bunt- 
yas, with whom the unfortunate fellows had been obliged to run in 
debt for subsistence during their stay in camp. The whole transac- 
tion lasted about a twelvemonth; at the end of which time they were 
obliged to decamp, with less than one third of what was strictly their 
due. 

* Where such acts of injustice and oppression are committed with 
impunity, it is not wonderful that there should be much misery a» 
mong the poorer orders of the community. When grain is dear, 
hundreds of poor families are driven to the most distressing shifts 
to obtain a bare subsistence. At such times I have oiten seen wo- 
men and children employed in picking out the undige-ted grains of 
corn from the dung of the different animals about the camp. Even 
now, when grain is by no means at a high price, (wheat being soid 
in the market for thirteen seers for the rupee), it is scarcely possible 
to move out of the limits of our owa camp, without witnessing the 
most shocking proofs of poverty and wretchedness. I was returoing 
from a ride the other morning, when two miserable 1ooking women 
followed me for charity: eacti had a little infant in her arms; and 
one of them repeatedly offered to sell hers for the trifling sum of two 
rupees. Many of our Sipahees and servants have chiidren, whom 
they have either purchased in this manner, or picked up begging a- 
mong our tents. In adopting these little wretches, however, they 
have so often been taken in, that they are now more Cautious in in- 
dulging their charitab.e propensities. The poorpeople of the armys 
finding that a child, who told a piteous tale, and appeared to be 
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starving, was sure to find a protector in our camp, used, in hard 
times, to send their children out to beg ; and, when better able to 
support them themselves, would pretend to discover their lost in- 
fants, and reclaim them.’ p. 32-34. 

‘The passage of a Mahratta army over an hostile country, 
seems to be the greatest curse which can happen to any people 
where French armies are unknown. We are always glad to 
bring the scenery of war before the eyes of those men who sit 
at home with full stomachs and safe bodies, and are always ready 
with vote and clamour to drive their country into a state of war- 
fare with every nation in the world. 

* We observed several fine villages on the Kota side of the river, 
situated upon level spots among the ravines which intersect the 
country for a mile from the bank. By the route we went, our march 
was protracted to nearly twenty-two miles: the road lay over a con- 
tinued plain, covered with fields of young corn affording fine forage 
for the Mahrattas ; who were to be seen in every direction, men, 
women, and children, tearing it up by the roots; while their cattle 
were turned loose to graze at liberty, and make the most of such an 
abundant harvest. We also fell in with large ricks of Aurbee, the 
dried stalks of Bajiru and Jooar, two inferior kinds of grain ; an ex- 
cellent fodder for the camels. To each of these three or four horse- 
men immediately attached themselves, and appropriated it to their 
own use: so that when our cattle went out for forage after the march, 
there was as much difficulty in procuring it as if we had halted near 
the spot for a month. ’—‘ The villages around the camp are all in 
ruins; and in some of them IL have scen a few wretched villagers, 
sheltered under the mud walls or broken roofs, and watching over 
an herd of miserable half starved cattle. ‘They assured me that the 
greatest part of the peasantry of the province had been driven to 
Kota or Boondee, to seek shelter from the repeated ravages of dif- 
ferent Mahratta armies ; and that, of those who remained, most had 
perished by want and variety of misery. ‘Their tale was truly pite- 
ous, and was accompanied with hearty curses invoked upon the 
whole Mahratta race, whom they justly regard as the authors of all 
their misery. You, my dear brother, will, I dare say, ere this, be 
inclined to join these poor people in detestation of a tribe, whose 
acts I have endeavoured to make you acquainted with throughout 
one whole year, Unless we should go to Ajmeer, of which by the 
by there is now some prospect, I shall, with that year, close my 
regular communications. To continue them would only be to go 
over again the same unvaried ground; to retrace the same acts of 
oppression and fraud; detail the same chicanery, folly and intrigues; 
and to describe the same festivals and ceremonies. If I may judge 
of your feelings by my own, you are already heartily sick of them 
all; and will hail the letter that brings you the conclusion of their 
history, as I shall the day when I can turn my back on a people, 
proud and jealous as the Chinese, vain and unpolished as the Ame- 
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ricans, and as tyrannical and perfidious as the French.’ p. 53. 
336, 337. 

The justice of these Hindoo highwaymen seems to be as bar- 
barous as their injustice. ‘The prime minister himself perambu- 
Jates the bazar or market; and when a tradesman is detected 
selling by false weight or measure, this great officer breaks the 
culprit’ s head with a large wooden mallet kept especially for that 
purpose. Their mode of recovering debts is not less extraor- 
dinary. When the creditor cannot recover his money, and be- 
gins to feel a little desperate, he sits dhurna upon his debtor ; 
that is, he squats down at the door of the tent, and becomes in 
a certain degree the master of it. Nobody goes in or comes 
out without his ¢ approbation: he neither eats himself, nor suf- 
fers his debtor to eat; and this hungry contest is car ried on till 
the debt is paid, or till the creditor begins to think that the 
v ant of food is a greater evil than the want of money. 

This curious mode of enforcing a demand is in universal prae- 
tice among the Mahrattas; Seendhiya himself not being exempt 
from it. The man who sits the dhurna, goes to the house or tent of 
him whom he wishes to bring to terms, and remains there till the af- 
fuir is settled : during which time the one under restraint is confined 
to his apartment, and not suffered to communicate with any persons 
but those whom the other may approve of. ‘he laws by which the 
dhurna is regulated are as well defined and understood, as those of 
any other custom whatever. When it is meant to be very strict, the, 
claimant carries a number of his followers, who surround the tent, 
sometimes even the bed, of his adversary, and deprive him altoge- 
ther of food ; in which case, however, etiquette prescribes the same 
abstinence to himself: the strongest stomach of course carries the 
day. A custom of this kind was once so prevalent in the province 
and city of Benares, that Brahmuns were trained to remain a dong, 
time without food. ‘They were then sent to the door of some rich 
individual, where they made a vow to remain without eating, till 
they should obtain a certain sum of money. To preserve the life of 
a Brahmun is so absolutely a duty, that the money was generally 
paid ; but never till a good struggle had taken place to ascertain 
whether the man was staunch or not: for money is the life and soul 
of all Hindoos. In this camp there are many Brahmnns, who hire 
themselves out to sit diurna for those who do not like to expose 
themselves to so great an inconvenience.’ p. 42, 43. 

Amidst the villanies of this atrocious and disgusting people, 
we were agreeably surprised with this virtuous exception in a 
young M: ahratta female. 

« It was ia one of these battalions that an interesting young girl 
was discovered, about a twelvemonth ago, who had served with it 
for two or three years as a Sipahee; in which capacity she had ac- 
quired the fayour of her superiors, and the regard of all her come 
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rades, by her quiet and inoffensive behaviour, and regular attention 
to the duties of her station. [t was observed that she always dressed 
her own dinner ; and ate it, and performed her ablutions, by her- 
self: but not the slightest suspicion of her sex was entertained, till 
about the time I mentioned, when it was discovered by the curiosity 
of a young Sipahee, who followed her when she went to bathe. Af- 
ter this she continued to serve for some months, resolutely declining 
the patronage of the Baee, who proposed to receive her into her own 
family, as well as the offers of the Muha Raj to promote her in the 
corps she belonged to. The affair soon became the general subject 
of conversation in camp; and I having expressed a strong wish 
to see Juruor Sing’h, the name by w hich this Indian Lb’Eon went, 
one of our Sipahees, who was acquainted with her, brought her to 
my tent. She appeared to be about twenty-two years of age, was 
very fair, and, though not handsome, possessed a most interesting 
countenance. She spoke freely of her profession and her immediate 
situation ; but betrayed neither the affected bash‘ulness nor forward 
boldness which such a situation w.'s likely to have produced : and let 
it be recorded to the honour of every party concerned, that from the 
moment when her sex was discovered, she met only with increased 
respect and attention from her comrades; not an individual presum- 
ing to utter a word that might insuit her, or breathing a doubt that 
could affect her reputation. 

‘ At length, her motive for enlisting and remaining in the service 
was discovered. An only brother was confined for debt at Bopal ; 
and this interesting young creature had the courage to enrol herself 
as a common soldier, and afterwards persisted in exposing her per- 
son to the dangers and difficulties of a military life, with the gener- 
ous idea of raising money sufficient to liberate this loved relation 
from confinement.’ p. 264-2066. 

These extracts will give a good idea of the sort of entertain- 
ment which this bok affords. We wish the Row (when they 
get hold of a young man who has made notes for a book) would 
be less splendid in ‘thei ‘ir pr: ductions ;—Jeave out pictures, lessen 
margins, and put books more within the power of those who 
want them most, and use them best. 


Arr. V. A Treatise on the Offence of Libel, with a Disquisition 
on the Right, Benefit, an d proper Boundarics of Political Dis- 
eussion. By John George, of the Middle ‘Temple, Special 
Pleader. Svo. pp. 361. ‘Taylor & Hussey, London, 1812. 


TT is not our intention to take this opportunity of going at large 

into the important subject of the work before us,—one of the 
most momentous which ca: cecupy the attention ‘of men in a 
free country. ‘The servile doctrines that have been promulgated 
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by some, and the unsound opinions by which they have frequent- 
ly been opposed on the part of those whose principles are more 
honest than their understandings are enlightened or well inform- 
ed, would require an exposition far exceeding our present limits. 
To this task, however, it is our intention, we trust at no dis- 
tant period, to apply ourselves ; and we shall then enter upon 
the three practical parts of the subject which chiefly demand a 
rigid scrutiny; the expediency of permitting justificatory matter 
to be given in evidence, under the general issue of not-guilty i in 
criminal proceedings * for libel—the expediency of trying all 
such cases by common juries—and of abridging, or entirely ab- 
olishing, the power of prosecuting without the intervention of 
a grand jury. ‘The first of these topics applies to the law of 
both parts of the island; the other two have no reference to 
Scotland, where the distinction of common and special juries is 
not known, and where all prosecutions are in the nature of ex 
officio informations. 

We have announced these subjects of discussion, in the hopes 
of drawing the attention of our readers to them in the mean 
while ; and the design of the present article is to remove some 
preliminary matter which stands in the way; and, being uncon- 
nected with the principal inquiry, although in itself far from 
unimportant, had better be disposed of in the first instance.— 
The publication of Mr George’s work furnishes a fit occasion 
for doing this. It relates indeed fully as much to the political 
as the legal view of the subject, the disquisition on political dis- 
cussion occupying about half the book. Too much praise can- 
not be given to him for the liberality of the principles which per- 
vade it; although no doubt a severe critic would find some things 
to censure, and might especially object to the unnecessary mi- 
nuteness of several ‘parts of his dissertation. But we heartily 
wish that all lawyers had written and spoken a language as cone 
stitutional as he does through his volume. 

The points to which we are desirous of now directing the 
reader’s attention, are two; the extreme and singular uncer- 
tainty in the execution of the law of libel, as it at present stands; 
and the aspersion very commonly cast against the present age, 
as indeed it has been against every other in its turn, of being 
distinguished from all its predecessors by the licentiousness of 
the press. 


* There seem serious technical objections to allowing a plea of 
justification ; ; but the prose cutor has no right to notice that the truth 
is intended to be proved ; ; and as to any circumstances in the man- 
ner of the publication, he is not worse off than the plaintiff in an 
action. 
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We believe it is peculiar to the offence of libel, that the pub- 
lic feelings do scarcely, if at all, go aleng with the denuncia- 
tions of the law against it; and yet that those denunciations are ri- 
gorously enforced, as often as there is any wish to carry them 
into effect. There are other cases of total discrepancy between 
the laws and manners of the country ; but there the letter of the 
law yields to the spirit of the times. Thus, a duel, where one 
is killed, * is a capital offence in all who take any part, whether 
as parties and as seconds, or only as acccssaries; aud this with- 
out the least regard to what are termed the rules of honour, 
which all lawyers affect to know nothing of ;—so that by the 
law of the land every ducl, however conformable to those rules, 
that is, how fair soever according to the common language, is 
a murder. Yet this law isa mere dead letter; for what with 
the unwillingness of prosecutors—the connivance, first of po- 
lice-oflicers, then of judges—the feelings of juries, and the cor- 
responding feelings in the place of last resort, no instance is 
known of the law being executed upon any person for being 
engaged in a duel, fought in what is called a fair manner. 
There is scarcely less discrepancy between men’s feelings and 
the law of libel. If it is as notorious as the day, that a minister 
has been guilty of corrupt practices, abused his Sovereign’s con- 
fidence, and ruinea his country, the law says that the proper 
remedy is parliamentary impeachment, and will not permit these 
charges to be adverted to in speaking or writing, under pain of 
fine, imprisonment, and pillory, or whipping—tor these may be 
added at the judge’s discretion, ‘The law holds this, then, to be 
an infamous offence, while the public voice unanimously denies 
that it is infamous at all; and yet, as often as the court wishes to 
have a person punished for such a proceeding, it may bring him 
to trial; and the odds are much in favour of the law against the 
public feeling. If libel were punished capitally, or it duclling 
were treated as a misdemeanour, in all probability we should see 
a greater similarity between the events of trials for these offen- 
ces; at least it is not improbable, that in the one case the go- 
vernment, as well as the tribunals, would be afraid to execute 
the law, and that in the other it would be highly dangerous for 
an obnoxious individual to be engaged in a personal quarrel. 

But the point to which we are chiefly desirous of adverting, 
is the extreme uncertainty of prosecutions. It is scarcely going 
too far to say, that libelling, so severely denounced by the law, is 
of all offences the most prevalent and notorious ; and yet that it 


* We believe we might say, where a shot is fired, or a trigger 
drawn ;—at least it comes within the letter of Lord Eilenborough’s 
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is only treated as an offence in persons obnoxious on other ac- 
counts, although the power of enforcing the law exists at all 
times, ready to aid in gratifying private revenge, or political hos- 
tility. When has there appeared, for the last twenty years, a 
newspaper, that might not, by one person or another, by one 
party or another, have been made the subject of prosecution ? 
How many political libels have daily issued trom the press against 
both individuals and bodies of men in the highest stations ; and 
yet has there been one of these prosecuted, when it was not 
levelled at persons in power? Can, in short, an instance be 
produced of any attempt made by government to check what 
they are perpetually railing at as the scurrility of the press, 
when that scurrility was directed against parties, unconnect- 
ed with, or in opposition to the ruling party of the day? 
How then can we wonder if such prosecutions are now uni- 
versally regarded as mere party proceedings, in which the law 
is made a handle to assist the views of the junto that happens to 
prevail for the time? And what reason is there to be aston- 
ished if all the punishments so inflicted, however they may deter 
the better part of the community from free discussion, should yet 
wholly fail in pointing the reprobation of the public against the 
offence? This consideration cannot, however, be brought before 
a court of justice. Neither the judge can suffer it to be men- 
tioned, nor can the jury ever hear it. ‘Their business is only 
to deal with the cases that are brought before them, according 
to law; and though they may be positively assured that hun- 
dreds are, at the moment, committing the same offence with 
impunity, nay under the patronage of the prosecutors, they can- 
not, without a breach of duty, as they are told, take this cir- 
cumstance into the account. True—they ought not, strictly 
speaking, to consider it’ Neither ought they, were a person 
tried for publishing that A was hanged for sheepstealing, to 
take into their account that they had themselves seen him suffer 
the sentence of the law; and yet we presume that few jurors 
would hesitate to acquit in such a case, although there could 
be no means of proving the fact at the trial, in order to rebut 
the charge of malicious intent with respect to A’s surviving 
family, which forms the groundwork of such a prosecution. 
Numberless other instances might be given, in which juries de- 
viate from the strict line of their legal tunctions. The case above 
adverted to, of a trial for murder in fighting a duel, may be 
sufficient. Suppose a gentleman to have been insulted beyond 
all endurance, and valend to the painful alternative of either 
going out to fight, or of surrendering his place in society, and 
becoming henceforth an outcast from the world. Suppose it to 
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be apparent from his conduct, that, in preferring the former, 
he yielded more to the customs of society, than to any desire of 
revenge, how natural soever in his case; but that his antago- 
nist, impelled by very different feelings, and adding crime to 
insult, deliberately aims at and kills him. The latter, all will 
agree, has deserved death ; and, respecting him, the feeling of 
mankind gocs along with the enactment of the law: But the 
friend by whom the deceased was accompanied, as his second, 
in the intendment of law, is to the full as guilty of murder as his 
antagonist. Now, let any man ask himself how many moments 
he would hesitate in acquitting this person, if impannelled upon 
his jury? Yet sucha verdict would be as much a departure 
from what has been represented as the strict line of his du- 
ty, as it would be in trying a person charged with libelling 
the government, to consider the gross partiality displayed in 
bringing the defendant to trial, while so many hundreds of 
libels were daily passing unnoticed, nay, countenanced by the 
ruling powers, because they happened to suit their temper or 
policy. ‘The juror becomes an instrument of this partiality— 
a tool in the hands of men in power—by convicting him whom 
they single out for punishment, exactly as he would, were he to 
convict the duellist, make himself the means of committing le- 
gal oppression of another kind. It is only by deviating in 
some degree from the strict letter of the law, that in either case 
he can avoid doing incomparably worse; and there is the self- 
same necessity in the one dilemma, which forms the sole excuse 
for the departure in the other. It would no doubt be far better, 
were the law varied in both cases, so as to preclude this hard ne- 
cessity: But that is the subject of after consideration ; and it is 
plain, that while the law continues as it is, the necessity will be 
felt. He has, moreover, nothing to do, strictly speaking, with 
the punishment to which the party is subjected by the mere pro- 
secution, whatever be the event. Over that the juror has no 
control: He may, however, fairly take it into his account, and 
reflect that his verdict of acquittal still leaves the party punish- 
ed, that is singled out from among many others, because obno- 
xious to power, without any fault of his, for punishment, by 
fine, anxiety, and interruption of his ordinary pursuits, 

We are now to take notice of a very ordinary topic of fool- 
ish, but more frequently of designing condolence—the increas- 
ing and unprecedented licentiousness of the press. If by this 
it were only meant, that the number of writers is increased with 
that of readers—that all kinds of publications are more numer- 
ous than fermerly—and that political and periodical works are 
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probably multiplied in a still greater proportion than others, there 
would, happily for this age and country, and for the cause of li- 
berty and of human improvement, be much truth in the statement. 
It might also be truly said, that the press never was more venal 
and corrupt than it now is in some of its branches, probably ne- 
ver so much so, because the power of intimidation, to which we 

have been adverting, never was carried so far since the Revolu- 
tion; and the influence of government increasing with the re- 
sources at its disposal, has ‘been used in this quarter with far 
more activity and success, since statesmen have begun to feel 
practically the importance of having open- -mouthed ‘friends, as 
well as gagged adversaries. ‘Thus far, the press may well be al- 
lowed to be more eorrupt and licentious now than formerly ; 
nor was there ever a period when the private characters of all 
men hostile to the prevailing system, or even of those feebly sup~ 
ported by power, could be so shamelessly attacked with perfect 
impunity. But we all know full well, that this is not the accep~ 
tation in which the words are used by those who complain of 
the ‘* unheard-of licentiousness of the press.” They mean to 


tell us, that the measures and persons of the government never 
were before exposed to so much censure, and to point out the 
present race of writers as absolved from all the ties which kept 
their predecessors in moderation when they discoursed against the 


rulers of the day, or the established system of government. This 
assertion of the increased audacity of the press in its censures 
of existing things, is of material use as a defence of oppressive 
proceedings, and an answer to the complaints against many se= 
rious abuses. Is it well founded? Has it any foundation what- 
ever, except in the ignorance of those who ‘bandy it about, or 
their confident reliance on the ignorance of their hearers? Were 

the writers of former times more measured in their language, or 
more guarded in their topics of censure? Have none ever in- 
veighed against the government with the force of passion, or 
stung it with the points of satire, before the present times? Are 
such attacks confined to the lowest refuse of the literary profes- 
sion? Did no one who had a nae to injure or to lose, ever suf- 
fer himself to be carried away in the heat of his inv ective against 
the personal as well as political failings of the great? “In a 
word, did none of the bright or naments of English literature 
indulge in effusions, for which, by the law of libel as now 
administered, they might have been, nay must have been, con- 
signed toa dungeon ?—The question is easily answered,—but 
it is worth while to answer it in some detail. Itis a topic which 
can never come before a court of justice; and yet we presume 
many of those who have the greatest horror of libels, would feel 
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dissatisfied with themselves, were they aware that the crime for 
which they wish to expose a contemporary writer to the severest 
punishment, a punishment worse than many felons* suffer, was 
the passport to that immortality by which the names of Dryden, 
and Pope, and Swift, continue to live familiar amongst us, 

The difficulty in giving these details, consists in the. selec- 
tion. But one guide we have, to limit our search; we have 
only to consider what were the most celebrated of each author's 
writings in his own day, and those to which the concurring 
voice of after times hath added its less biassed testimony. Hav- 
ing ascertained this in each case, we may be almost certain that 
we have discovered the pieces marked with most freedom—the 
flights in which the writer's genius has soared highest ; and, if the 
nature of the subject admitted of it, we are sure to find matter 
which will mightily console our desponding countrymen who sor- 
row as those having no hope, when they mark the licentiousness 
of their contemporaries, and fancy it to be the appointed sin of 
our own day. Taking then this rule for our governance, let us 
fare forth among the wits of the Augustan Age of England. In 
the instance of Pope, it will point at the Prologue to the Satires ; 
nor is there in that exquisite piece any part more highly finished 
than the well known character of a nobleman, the avowed fa- 
vourite at Court, and who held the high offices of Privy Seal 
and Vice-chamberlain. We cannot quote more than the con- 
cluding lines, the personalities of the first part being somewhat 
too coarse. 

* Amphibious thing! that acting cither part, 
The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 
Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 
Eve’s tempter, thus, the Rabbins have exprest 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest ; 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. ’ 

The Moral Essays are wholly made up of such characters of per o 
sons, either living or recently deceased ; and they are unques- 
tionably among ‘the first productions of the maste r. Itwould 
be superfluous to cite any part of the famous, but black sketch 
of Wharton. He was not indeed then alive; but that would 
have been no answer to an indictment or information, with the 
proper * intents.’ 


* By the law of England, a manslaughter of the worst kind, dis- 
tinguishable only by a technical eye from a murder, and in reality 
differing from it but by a shade, can only be punished by a year’s 
imprisonment. 
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But as it may be considered safe to use some freedom with a 
profligate Duke after his death, we may turn therefore to the 
character of his father the Earl of Wharton, published durin 
his life, while he was in the Queen’s favour, * and Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. ‘The tract is by Swift, and entitled ‘ A Short 
Character of the Earl of Wharton;’ but contains twenty and odd 
pages of abuse, so virulent, that we shall not give more than an 
introductory passage. 

* And because this account may be judged rather an history of 
his Excellency, than of his government, I must here declare that I 
have not the least view to his person in any part of it. I have had 
the honour of much conversation with his Lordship, and am thorough- 
ly convinced how indifferent he is to applause, and how insensible of 
reproach ; which is not a humour put on to serve a turn, or keep 2 
countenance, nor arising from the consciousness of innocence, or any 
grandeur of mind, but the mere unaffected bent of his nature. He 
is without the sense of shame or glory, as some men are without the 
sense of smelling ; and therefore a good name to him is no more than 
a precious ointment would be to those. Whoever, for the sake of 
others, were to describe the nature of a serpent, a wolf, a crocodile, 
or a fox, must be understood to do it without any personal love or 
hatred for the animals themselves. ’ 

‘The first sentence of the character thus introduced, is as fol- 
lows. © Thomas Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, by the force of a wonderful constitution, hath passed some 
years his grand climacteric, without any visible effects of old 
age, either on his body or his mind, and in spite of a continual 
prostitution to those vices which usually wear out both.’ The 
rest of the picture is a faithful filling up of this outline. Works, 
XI. 213. 

Thus much for the Lord Lieutenant. In atract which, if we 
may judge from what is said of it in the Intelligencer, No. 15, 
(a paper conducted by the Dean and Sheridan), appears to have 
been a great favourite with its author, entitled, * d Short View 
of the State of Ireland,’ we find the following notice of a Lord 
Chief Justice. * It is too well known, (says he,) that we are 
forced to obey some laws we never consented to ; which is a con- 
dition 1 must not call by its true uncontroverted name, for fear 


* It is true, the party he belonged to were declining fast towards 
their fall; but Wharton had left the Whigs some time before, and 
grown greatly in favour with the Queen. The piece here quoted, is 
dated August $0, 1710, and Wharton held his office until Oct. 19.— 
Boyer’s Life of Queen Anne, 476. But,. in fact, the argument de- 
pends little on the side of the question upon which the licentiousness 
was displayed. 
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of Lord C. J. Whitshed’s ghost, with his Libertas et Natale so- 
lum, written fora motto on his coach, as it stood at the door of 
the Court, while he was perjuring himself to betray both. Thus 
we are in the condition of patients who have physic sent them 
by doctors at a distance, strangers to their constitution, and 
the nature of their disease ; and thus we are forced to pay five 
hundred per cent. to decide our properties: in all which we 
have likewise the honour to be distinguished from the whole 
race of mankind.’—Works, IV. 56. In a subsequent publi- 
cation, he defends himself from a charge which had, it seems, 
been made against him, of having treated the Chief Justice ¢ with 
an appearance of severity,’ by saying that he ‘ lays it down 
for a postulatum, which will be universally granted, ‘that no lit- 
tle creature, of so mean a birth and genius, ‘hi ut ever the honour 
to be a greater enemy to his country, and to all kinds of vir- 
tue, than HE ;’—and therewithal he pursues his invective a- 

ain. Ib. p. 69. Nor do the base of his own cloth fare better. 
When he attacks Dr Hering, a court-chs pli iin, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for preaching against the Beggar’s Ope- 
ra in Lincoln’s Inn, he is pleased to say, that play will probably 
do more good than ¢ a thousand sermons of so stupid, so inju- 
dicious, and so prostitute a divine.’ Jb. p. 288. 

If we look to the most celebrated writings of Swift, the Tale 
of a Tub, and Gulliver's Travels, to the former he never ventur- 
ed to put his name, nor indeed acknowledged it in any way ; 
while in the latter we find passages (especially the description of 
the House of Lords) too highly seasoned to be extracted. The 
most noted of his pamphlets, the Drapier’s Letters, was ineffec- 
tually attempted to be ‘prosecuted ; but the grand jury flung out 
the bill, the system of ex officio proceedings not being then ma- 
tured: And another, scarcely less famous, the Public Spirit of 
the Whigs, being complained of by all the Scotch Peers, a re- 
ward was offered for discovering its author. Of the tone in 
which the Examiner was written, the combined effort of Switt, 
Bolingbroke, and the rest of the ‘Tory wits, an estimate may be 
formed from the terms of abuse bestow ed bythem on the Dute! hess 
of Marlborough—‘ insolent woman,’—* the worst of her sex,’— 

4 Siury,’— ‘ an executioner of divine vengeance,’—and—‘ 
plague.’ To this, indeed, the Whigs replied, not through the 
courts of law, but by the first of their writers ; ; and how well ad- 
vised they were, all may judge, by reading the inimitable paper, 
No. Il. of the Whig Examiner, in which, especi ially the intro- 
duction, we have the unrivalled wit of Addison in its perfection. 
( dddison’s Works, II. 293.) 
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In those times, however, we mect with several more regular 
attempts to curb the press, and frequent complaints of its licen- 
tiousness, like those of which we are now treating. One of the 
schemes is singular enough, from its failure then, and its subse- 
quent revival in the present day. ‘The Tory government at the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, ungrateful to the very abuse which 
was the foundation of their popularity, prevailed on an obsequious 
parliament to pass two resolutions :—1. ‘ That the great liberty 
taken in printing and publishing scandalous and impious libels, 
creates divisions among lrer Majesty’s subjects, tends to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, is highly prejudicial to her Majes- 
ty’s government, and is occasioned for want of due regulation of 
the press. ’—2. * That the printing presses be registered with the 
names of the owners, and places of abode; and that the author, 
printer or publisher, of every book, set his name and place of 
abode thereto.’ (Com. Journ. April 12, 1712.) The libels com- 
plained of were the attempts of the Whigs to defeud the charac- 
ter and measures of the greatest men in the proudest age of Eng- 
lish story ; and to preserve to their deluded country some of the 
fruits of Godolphin’s councils, and Marlborough’s triumphs. 
The men who complained were the avowed friends of arbitrary 
power, the known partizans of France, the supporters of the 
Stuarts. From such a quarter was the pattern obtained of the 
law afterwards passed during Mr Pitt’s administration, for check- 
ing the licentiousness of the press. The Jacobite ministry, with 
the decided majority of the people, and all the outcry in their 
favour, yet failed in carrying a measure so hostile to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. ‘The secret of a plot, and a select com- 
mittee, was not then sufficiently known. 

To cite from Dryden would be endless for our present pur- 
pose. is most perfect original poem, of any considerable 
length, * the Absalom and Achitophel, is one deep and rapid 
torrent of the most vehement inveetive. ‘The most cutting part, 
however, is that which is more covered up from the reader by 
its insertion in the dull continuation of Tate, especially his 
sketch of the two laureats, Settle and Shadwell, who have in- 
deed, as he predicts, lived by his muse ‘ in spite of their own 
doggrel rhymes.’ Passing over the city laureat, his brother of 
the bays + thus bursts upon us, accustomed to a license of abuse 

VOL, XXII. NO. 45, , 

* he incomparable cde is of course excepted. The mastery of 
language and verse, too, in the fables and the translations from Lu- 
cretius, leaves those great works still translations. 

+ Shadwell was not then iaureat, but succeeded Dryden at the 


Re vlution. 
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* unknown in former times,’ and practised only by the * most 
dull and worthless of their species.’ Here is the sketch of a 
Whig poet, by a courtier, the laureat of the day ; and, this not- 
withstanding, the second name in the whole range of English: 
poetry. 
* Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 

For here’s a ton of midnight-work to come ; t 

Og, from a tréason-tavern, rolling home. 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d every ehink, 

Goodly and great, he sails behind his link. 

With all his bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool, is rogue ; 

A monstrots' mass of foul corrupted matter, 

As all the devils had spew'd to make the batter. 

When wine has given him courage to blaspheme, 

He curses God ; but God before curst him : 

And if man could have reason, none has more, 

That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 

With wealth he was not trusted, for heaven knew 

What 'twas of old to pamper up a Jew. 

To what would he on quail and pheasant swell, 

That even on tripe and carrion could rebel !’ 

Dryden’s‘satire is of course levelled almost always against per- 
sons not in favour with power, from the bent of his own courtly 
politics. But whether in those times even the highest persona 
was safe from one quarter or another, may be seen from the 
verses on Charles II.; which occasioned Rochester’s disgrace at 
court. Not a line of course dare we quote. Indeed, we ought, 
like Hume, * to introduce his name with an apology to * mo 
dest ears,’ notwithstanding the fine end which Burnet + has’re- 
corded, and which won Johnson’s t heart. 

Having mentioned Dr Johnson, let us sec whether nothing 
abusive, of measures at least,—nothing which would now be 
reckoned unsafe, is to be found even in the works of that staunch 
friend of order, and zealot for established things. We fear our 
old rule applies to him as well as his tuneful masters ;. and that, 
to catch him tripping, we have only to take him at his best. In 
truth, as one of the greatest orators of the age has said, (nor is 
it wonderful that his words should occur in a discussion whiclr 
perpetually presents his idea to our minds) ‘ it is the nature of 


* Hist. Vol. VIII. 

+ Bee his tract, ‘ Some passages of the Life and Death of the Earl of 
Rochester.’ It is observable, that the wicked wit proves rathg hard’ 
in the argument with the good Bishop, until the latter is seasonably 
reinforced by a new fit’of sickness,—when he carries all before him, 

} Lives of the Poets, Vol. I. 303. 
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every thing great and useful to be wild and irregular; and we 
must be content to take them with the alloys which belong to 
them, or live without them.’ (£rskine’s Speech in Stockdale's 
Case.) Among Johnson’s poems, then, without a doubt, but per- 
haps we may say of his whole works, the first in point of genius 
are his celebrated imitations of Juvenal. The London, written 
ere yet the poet was pensioned, or had become tolerant of a 
Whig dynasty, is, throughout, a piece of sneering at the govern- 
ment, abuse of its unwillingness to break the peace with Spaings 
and praise of happier times, before 

—* Excise oppress’d, 

Or English honour grew a standing jest.’ 

To what body he alludes in the following lines, we need not 
explain. 

‘ Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 
Explain their, country’s dear-bought rights away, 
And plead for pirates in the face of day; 
With slavish tenets taint our poisoned youth, 
And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 
Let such raise palaces, and manors buy, 
Collect a tax, or farm a lottery,’ &c. 

The Courts of Justice themselves do not eseape—nor Special 
Juries; and probably it was well for Informations that the worst 
kind of them are coupled with such hard unmanageable words 
as all verse must reject. 

‘ A single jail, in Alfred’s golden reign, 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 
Fair Justice then, without constraint ador’d, 
Held high the steady scale, but deck’d the sword : 
No spies were paid, no special juries known : 
Blest days! but ah! how different from our own.” 

The venerable poet is here on delicate ground ; for, not to men- 
tion the Courts of Justice, nothing is so much disliked, in these 
eur times, as any invidious comparison with — ages, except 
for the one purpose of showing that the press has grown worse, 
But a still more odious topic is handled in various parts of this 
admirable poem, and in the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’—we 
mean that * Un-English’ topic, as it is termed, (with a just re« 
gard to the English language), of generally undervaluing the in- 
stitutions ef our own country. He is calling on Democritus te 
eome and laugh at them. 

* Thou who couldst laugh where want enchained capriee, 
Toil crushed conceit, and man was of a piece ; 
Where wealth unloved, without a mourner dy’d, 
And scarce a aaa tas was fed by pride ; 
‘2 
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Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate, 

Or seen a new-made Mayor's unwieldy state ; 

Where change of favourites made no change of laws, 
And senates heard: before they judged a cause : 

How wouldst thou shake at Britain’s modish tribe,’ &c. 

But lest it should be thought that these things were written 
in poems intended to be fugitive, when their author was heated 
with his theme, * audargque guventa,’ look at his great work, 
and that of all kinds of writing the most prosaic, compiled at 
a mature age, and designed to last as long as the language 
which it was intended to purify and methex dize. In his Dic- 
tionary, published while the ferments that attended the Excise 
scheme of W alpole were fresh in every one’s recollection, and 
although those diseontents had no necessary connexion with that 
scheme in partieular, bet might easily have been pointed at the 
whole branch of the Revenue, we find this definition of Excise, 
generally. § A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudg- 
ed, not by the common judges of property, but wretehes hired by 
danas to whom Excise is paid.’—And afterwards, in his /dler, No. 

65,:he describes a Commissioner of Excise as one of * the two low- 

est of all human beings,’—the other a scribbler for a party, 
being, by a curious coincidence, a character which he was him- 
scif fated to raise and adorn. It is recorded by Mr Boswell, in 
the most entertaining, and not the least instructive of books, 
that the Board laid a case before the Attorney-General for his 
opinion : he deemed it libellous, but advised the * Honourable 
Commissioners’ to take no further steps. * Who then filled this 
office ?—A courtier certainly, but a great and a wise man; it was 
Lord Mansfield. 

From Johnson the transition is casy and naturalto Mr Burke. 
Nor shali our examples be-taken from those works which he pub- 
lished during the history of the unha;py, and we trust forgotten 
animosities engende red by the French Revolution. Reverting: 
to a calmer period, when partics went on in their regular course, 
we are led to, perhaps the ablest of his writings, if not the most 
striking by its brilliancy,— the tract certainly most distinguished 
by sound: and enlarged views of the constitution,—and every page 
of which may in an especial manner be recommended, as indeed 
there is scarcely one that does not appiys to the statesmen of the 

resent day. "We need seareely add, that we allude to the 
© Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents.’ After trac- 
ing the new system of favouritism and a double cabinet, which 
had been invented by some persons, he says, in the Court of 


* Life of Johnson, 1. 275. Mr B. says ‘ actionable;’ but, of coursey 
the question must have been as to criminal’ procecdings. 
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the Prince of Wales, and showing that it consisted in? “arints+- 
ing a line which should separate the Court from the Ministry,’ 
having * a party in favour of the Court against the Ministry,’ 
who should share largely in places of emolument and secondary, 
but not ostensible and responsible offices, and assist the Court 
in trampiing at pleasure upon the Ministers, and finally in 
bringing Parliament to acquiesce in this project —he proceeds to 
show how this dread body was treated. 

* Parliament,’ says he, ‘ was to be taught by degrees, a total in- 
difference to the persons, rank, influence, abilities, connexions and 
character of the Ministers of the Crown. ’—* As hitherto,’ he adds, 
* business had gone through the hands of leaders of Whigs or Tories, 
men of talents, to conciliate the people, and engage their confidence, 
now, the method was to be altered, and the lead given to men of 
no sort of consideration or credit in the country: This want of natu- 
val importance was to be their very title to delegated power. Mem- 
bers of Parliament were to be hardened iato au insensibility to pride 
as well as to duty. Those high and hauglity sentiments which 
are the great support of independence, were to be let down gradu- 
ally. Points of honourand precedence were no mone to be regarded 
in Parliamentary decorum, than in a Turkish army. It was to be a- 
vowed as a constitutional maxim, that the King might appoint one 
of his own footmen, er one of your footmen, for minister ; and that 
he ought to be, and would be as well followed, as the first name for 
rank and wisdom in the nation. Thus, Parliament was to look on, 
as if perfectly unconeerned, while a cabal of the closet and back- 
stairs, was substituted in the place of a national administration.’ 
(Works, IT. wep 

He describes the ministers as knots or cabals of men, who 
have got together, avowedly ‘ without any public principle, in 
order to sell their conjunct iniquity at the highest rate, and are 
therefore universally odious.’ He says, ‘ they ought not to be 
suffered to domineer in the state, because they have no connexion 
with the sentiments and opinions of the people.’ ‘The favour- 
ites he compares to ‘ Janissaries, who derive a kind of freedom 
from the very condition of their servitude, ’—* act just as they 
please, provided they are true tothe ruling principle of their 
institution, ’—and carry themselves with a loity air ‘ to the exte- 
rior ministers.’ He then sums up the effects produced on Par- 
liament by * this unnatural infusion of a system of favouritism 
into a popular government, ’—and breaks forth in that famous 
description at once of the state of the House of Commons and 
of its duties. 

‘ A vigilant and jealous eye over executive and natural magis- 
tracy, and an anxious care of public money ; an openness, approach. 
ing to facility, to public complaint ; these seem to be the true cha- 
racteristics of the House of Commons. . But an addressing Hoyse 
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of Commons, and a petitioning nation; a House of Commons full 
of confidence, while the nation is plunged in despair; in the utmost 
harmony with ministers, whom the people regard with the utmost 
abhorrence ; who vote thanks when public opinion calls upon them 
for impeachments ; who are eager to grant, when the general voice 
demands account ; who, in all disputes between the people and the 
administration, presume against the people ; who punish their dis- 
orders, but refuse even to inquire into the provocations to them ;— 
this is an unnatural, a monstrous state of things in this constitution. 
Such an assembly may be a great, wise, and awful senate ; but it is 
not, to any popular purpose, a House of Commons.’ J. p. 288. 

To such abuses he ascribes the ‘ present discontents, ’—the 
ferment then prevalent. ‘The Court persevered in its system ; 
and the Parliament continued supine. ‘They were awakened by 
the American war, and the loss of thirteen colonies. 

The finest of all Mr Burke’s speeches is unquestionably that 
on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. Our next instance is accord- 
ingly found in that immortal oration as published by himself. 
He is speaking of Mr Pitt, and describing ‘ our aonlectil mi- 
nister’s plan for supporting the freedom of the constitution by 
court intrigues, and for removing its corruptions by Indian de- 
linquency.’ He was directed * by natural instinct, ’ he says, 
© towards Paul Benfield,’ whose connexion with Mr Pitt, and 
whose eight seats in Parliament are then noticed. But it seems 
he suddenly set out for Madras; and the longing eyes of the 
House could not behold ‘ that minion of the human race.’ 

—‘ It was therefore not possible for the minister to consult perso- 
nally with this great man. What was he then to do? Througha 
sagacity that never failed him in these pursuits, he found out, in 
Mr Benfield’s representative, his exact resemblance. A specific at- 
traction, by which he gravitates towards all such characters, soon 
brought our minister into a close connexion with Mr Benfield’s agent 
and attorney, that is, with the grand contractor (whom I name to 
honour) Mr Richard Atkinson: a name that will be well remem- 
hered, as long as the records of this House,—as long as the records of 
the British treasury,—as long as the monumental debt of England 
shall endure. ‘This gentleman, Sir, acts as attorney for Mr Paul 
Benfield. Every one who hears me is well acquainted with the sa- 
cred friendship, and the steady mutual attachment that subsists be- 
tween him and the present minister.’ Jd, iv. 304. 

He then describes the corrupt connexion between those ex- 
cellent personages and ‘ our mirror of ministers of finance, ’ as 
he terms him. And having traced from the public funds the 
enormous annuity which Paul Benfield was enjoying, he adds — 

‘ Here is a specimen of the new and pure aristocracy created by 
the Right Honourable gentleman, as the support of the crown ard 
constitution, against the eld, corrupt, refractory, natural interests of 
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this kingdom ; and this is the grand counterpoise against all odious 
coalitions of these interests. A single Benfield outweighs them all; 
a criminal who long since ought to have fattened the region kites 
with his offal, is, by his Majesty’s ministers, enthroned on the go- 
vernment of a great kingdom, and enfeofed with an estate, which, in 
comparison, effaces the splendour of all the nobility of Europe. To 
bring a little more distinctly into view the secret of this dark trans- 
action,’ &c. Zd. 308. 

We shall pursue our extracts from Mr Burke no farther, nor 
continue this excursus into the well known writings of the cele- 
brated wits his contemporaries, and those who immediately suc- 
ceeded. The Rolliad and Antijacobin are fresh in every one’s 
recollection; but they approach too near to the present times 
and, in particular, we are precluded by the state of the argu- 
ment from appealing to the latter, ‘because it carries the privi- 
lege of attacking both parties and individuals, as far as any of 
the publications of the present day, and, in point of date, be- 
longs to the period in question. 

We must add an observation, by way of caution to the read- 
er of the foregoing pages. We eset brought together some 
passages of signal violence and personality, containing attacks 
upon private as well as public points in the character and 
lives of the great. Let it not be thought that we view such 
satire in ordinary cases with a favourable eye. We hold it to 
be only one degree less blameable than the greatest abuse to 
which the press can be perverted, the attack upon character 
merely private. ‘There are few stations indeed of an eminence 
to require (and, if they require it not, neither do they justify) 
an exposure of the individual and personal vices by which the 
are disgraced ; nor can any thing vindicate the busy, and it 
generally proves, in one way or another, the mercenary malignity 
which would follow those private vices into their retirement from 
the public sight, and seck, under the pretence of example, to 
torment the feelings of the party, while it outrages those of the 
community. ‘The base tribe amongst us who feed with slander 
the diseased appetite of the public, must not think to shelter 
themselves ander the names of those great men whose wit has 
immortalized, as examples to all posterity, the ostentatious ini- 
quities of the last age. When they descend below the Charles’s, 
and Whartons, and Charters’s, to drive their ignominious 
traffic in personal maice, they must dive far below the Dry- 
dens, and Swifts, and Popes, into the very mire of the past 
time, for their precedents. Such authority they will indeed, 
find ; but the name and memory of it are only preserved by the 
contemptuous satire of loftier wits. ‘That the same trade, ois 
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ever, of defamation, then existed in boundless measure, we know 
by this means; and though it affurds any thing rather than a 
‘windication of the present abuses of the press, it serves to com- 
plete the comparative statement, by showing that the complaint 
‘of its increased Jicentiousness is throughout unfounded, and that . 
even the worst perversions of this great engine of improvement 
‘are not the growth of later days. * 


Arr. VI. Tracts on many interesting Parts of the Mathema- 
tical and Philosophical Sciences. In 3 Volumes. By CHar.es 
Hurron, LL. D. & F. R.S., late Professor, and now Exa- 
miner in Mathematics, at the Royal Military Academy. Lon- 
don, 1812. 


“ux author of these Tracts has Jong held a distinguished place 
among the mathematicians of this country. Great natural 
abilities, cultivated by unwearied application, made him early 
familiar with the resources of science; and his progress accord- 
ingly has been marked by many original discoveries, and by 
a constant attention to the utility of the objects he has pursued. 
Dr Hutton possesses, besides, extensive reading and an accu- 
rate knowledge of the history of the Mathematics :—he has of 
consequence become a popular as well as a profound author, and 
one of those who, during the last 50 years, have the most con- 
tributed to the diffusion of mathematical knowledge in this island. 
The miscellaneous and interesting volumes, into which he has 
collected a part of his researches, embrace a variety of objects, 
both in pure Mathematics and in Natural Philosophy; the his- 
tory of several branches of the mathematical sciences; the solu- 
tion of problems, and the demonstration of theorems, in geo- 
metry and algebra; the theory of bridges; the computation of 
the Earth’s ete, from the observations made by the late 
Astronomer-royal at Schehallien; new experiments in Gun- 
nery; and a tract on the theory and practice of the same art. 
The tracts which contain these discussions, are 38 in number ; 
of each of which some account is given in a short preface pre- 
fixed to the first volume. Most of them have been already pub- 
lished ; some are new, and severa) appear with additions and 


improvements. ‘They are not arranged pepeoding to the sub- 


* Perhaps the curious reader may, in looking through the above 
quotations and anecdotes, amuse himself with seeking for parallels 
in the records of courts of justice in the present day. There are not 
abgve two instances in which he is likely to fail. 
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jects, but we believe more nearly according to the order in which 
they were written. Without attempting a regular classification, 
we shall treat, first, of those that belong to the pure mathema- 
tics; and next, of those that relate to natural philosophy. 

The first historical tracts relate to Trigonometry and Loga- 
rithms, and are the same which form the introduction to our 
author’s mathematical tables. As those treatizes have been long 
submitted to the eye, and long honoured with the approbation 
of the Public, we have only to signify our entire acquiescence 
in the judgment which a much higher tribunal has pronounced. 
‘The accuracy with which they are drawn up, the care taken to 
represent correctly the advancement made by cach individual 
author, and the copious and clear illustrations in which they 
abound, render them peculiarly valuable. We should have been 
glad, if, in quoting the numerous and scarce works which have 
fallen under his review, both in these, and in his other historical 
tracts, Dr Hurron had been more exact in his references, and 
more liberal of his bibliographical information. We know, that 
his reading on all the subjects which come within the compass 
of his Historical Tracts, is very accurate and extensive; and that 
his own library furnishes him with many of the older books, 
which are now diflicult to be found. A fuller reference to edi- 
tions, chapters and pages, would have added a great deal to the 
ralue of the Historical Tracts, and would have been very easy 
to an author, whose knowledge, like Dr Hurvon’s, is so con- 
stantly derived from original sources of information. 

The 33d tract is the longest in the book, and relates to the 
history of Algebra. It is full of valuable and rare information ; 
it is the result of a very accurate and detailed examination of 
the original authors ; and abounds in statements, no less remark- 
able for their candour than their perspicuity and correctness. 
"The detail, in some instances where the authors are little known, 
is greater than is suited to a historical work; all the parts of 
which are adapted to the same scale, and finished in the same 
proportion. When this is the case, however, the tracts are 
still very valuable, as accurate and authentic memoirs, which 
may be subservient to a more general history of science. ‘The 
history of Cardan and ‘Tartaglea, of Schubelius, and some o- 
ther of the early algebraists, are remarkable examples of what 
we now state. 

The following notice of a mathematician very little known, 
may be interesting to many of our readers. It relates to Ro- 
BERT REcORDE, an English mathematician of the 16th century. 

* To this ingenious man we are indebted fur the first treaty 
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ise in Algebra, then named the Cossice Art, in the English lan- 
guage. Ina book, which he wrote on arithmetic, he is styled 
Teacher of Mathematics, and Practitioner in Phgsic at Cam- 
bridge.’ 

‘* It was for some ages the custom among the Moors, and af- 
ter them among the Europeans, to unite the title, as well as the 
practice of medicine, with those of chemistry, alchymy, ma- 
thematics, and astrology. It is remarkable, that as the Moors 
were not less famous in Europe for their skill in medicine than 
their dexterity in calculation, the terms physician and alge- 
braist appear at first to have been regarded as almost synony- 
mous. When the bachelor Samson Carrasco in Don Quix- 
oTE, in his rencounter with the knight, was thrown from his 
horse, and had his ribs broken, they sent in quest of an Alge- 
brista, to heal his bruises. ” 

** The first part of the arithmetic above mentioned was publish- 
ed in 1552, the second in 1557, under the title of * The White- 
stone of Wilte, which is the second part of arithmetike ; contain- 
ing the extraction of Rootes; the Cossike Practise, with the Rule 
of Equation; and the Workes of Surde Nombres.’ The book 
is a dialogue between the master and the scholar, and treats of 
Figurate numbers, extractions of the Square and Cube roots, &c. 
Then follow Algebra, or Cossike Numbers, and the Ziule of £- 
quation, commonly called Aigeber’s Rule. Here the character 
= is employed for the first time, to signify equality. Recorpe 
says, * And to avotde the tediouse repetition of these woordes is 
equal to: I will sette down, as I doe often in woorke use, a pair 
of parallels, or gemowe lines of one lengthe, thus =: bicause noe 
2 thynges are moare equalle.” ‘The articles, Cardan, Bombelli, 
Albert Girard, Vieta, Harriot, we recommend, as particularly 
instructive. 

The history of algebra in Arabia and Hindostan is also treat- 
ed of; and Dr Hutton concludes, that the science had its origin 
in the latter country. ‘ We have seen,’ he says, ‘ that lain 
had probably its rise in Hindostan, as wel] as our present arith- 
metic.’ vol. II. p. 195. In the article on the Bisa Gannirta, 
in our last Number, we had frequent occasion to refer to Dr 
Hutton’s ideas on that subject ; and we have no small satisfac- 
tion in thinking, that our cpinions concerning the originality 
of the Indian mathematics are supported by those of a judge at 
once so candid and so well informed. ; 

The only thing in this history of algebra which we regret is, 
that it does not preserve the same fulness and minuteness of dis- 
cussion, when it comes down to the last century, that it did foi 
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the two preceding. It is reduced, there, almost to a‘catalogue 
of the names of books and of authors. It has apparently been 
Dr Hutton’s main object, to illustrate those parts of the history 
of the science that are least known ; and in this he has been very 
successful. 

The problems and theorems in the pure mathematics come next 
to be mentioned. Of these we must pass over several, relating 
to very interesting subjects, such as the summation of series, the 
demonstration of the Binomial theorem, &c.; in all which great 
skill and ingenuity are displayed ; and we shall confine ourselves 
to one or two which relate to the quadrature of the circle. 

When a more complete knowledge of the resources of the ma- 
thematical sciences, and of the limits within which they are ne- 
cessarily confined, had convinced geometers that a perfect quad- 
rature of the circle was not to be obtained, their attention was 
naturally turned to the means of rendering the approximations 
as accurate and easy as possible. The series which expressed 
the arch of a circle in terms of the tangent ¢, viz.t—52 4+ 7# 
&c. being remarkable for its simplicity, afforded the most pro- 
bable means of accomplishing this object. If ¢ was taken = 1 
or the radius, the arch belonging to it was that of 45°, and its 
length = | — } + }—&c.; than which nothing more simple 
could be desired: but the series converges so bite that the 
continuation of it far enough to give an accurate result, would 
be intolerably laborious. Macuin, an ingenious mathema-~ 
tician, and a skilful calculator, contrived a more expeditious 
theorem, by means of two infinite series, both converging very 
rapidly ; the one by the powers of 5 multiplied into the odd 
numbers, and the other by the powers of 239 multiplied in- 
to the same numbers. The number 239 is, however, an in- 
convenient divisor; and the calculation, even by this theorem, 
when the accuracy is to be extended to 40 or 50 decimal places, 
becomes a work of great labour. ‘The investigation of this se- 
ries was not given by Macuin; indeed the theorem itself was 
not published by the author, but appeared, first in Jones’s Sy- 
nopsis Palmariorum Matheseos in 1706. Dr Hurrton, in his 
Treatise on Mensuration, published an investigation of this se- 
ries, which he had himself discovered ; and he has republished 
it in the 17th of the tracts now before us. 

Though this was the first investigation of Macuin’s serieg 
which was made public, and though Dr Hurron certainly was 
indebted for it to no one whatever, yet it appears, from the 
Life of Dr Rozert Simson of Glasgow, lately published, that 
he had, as early as 1723, deduced from the series ¢—j# + ¢ 
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#5 — &e. just mentioned, a theorem for approximating to the qua+ 
drature of the circle, which comprehended all Macun’s different 
series, and many others, some of them still more convenient 
in calculation. (See Account of the Life and Writings of Dr 
Simson by Dr Tra, p. 105, &c.) ‘This theorem, and a very 
beautiful geometrical demonstration of the property of the tan- 

ents of the sum of two arches which leads to it, Dr Simson 
Fad communicated to Dr Jurin, with injunctions, however, 
not to make it public; and it accordingly remained quite un- 
known. The approximation, nevertheless, is a very remarkable 
one; and though it seems to have been little valued by the au- 
thor, it sets in a strong light the fertility of his genius, in a 
quarter where he was not supposed to excel, and indeed does not 
seem to have been ambitious of excelling. There are, perhaps, 
who, estimating more fairly the value of the discovery, will re- 

ret’ that the author of it should have afterwards so exclusively 
devoted himself to pursuits where elegance, rather than force, 
constitutes the merit of investigation. ‘That the discovery of Ma- 
cuin’s demontrastion must be hekl as doing great honour both 
to Dr Smmsow and Dr Hurron, will readily be admitted ; when 
it is considered that a mathematician so ingenious and inventive as 
the late THomas Simson (of Woolwich academy) acknowledged, 
that he had often sought for it in vain. 

Ev er also had sought for simple and easy series for the quad- 
rature of the circle, on principles similar to those which the ma- 
thematicians we are speaking of had employed, and had found 
two, in consequence of remarking, that the two arches, of which 
the tangents are the simple fractions 4 and 4, are together equal 
to the arch of 45°. These two scries are also contained in Dr 
Simson’s theorem. 

Dr Hutton has, however, gone farther than the other geome- 
ters ; and, in an investigation which forms the 18th of the tracts, 
has sought for two small arches, the tangents of which are sim- 

le fractions, and such, that some multiple of those arches shall 
differ from the arch of 45° by another small arch, of which the 
tangent shall be a simple vulgar fraction. In this way he has 
found out a variety of very simple, and very swiftly converging 
series; and two in particular deserve to be mentioned, as giying 
the easiest approximation to the circumference of the circle which 
has yet been proposed. According to it the arch of 45° is equal 
2 4 Se« 12, 
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The letters 2, 6, &c. denote the preceding terms in each series. 
It seems probable, that mathematicians are never to arrive at 
the quadrature and rectification of the circle by means more ac 
curate and expeditious than those which this theorem affords. 

A problem connected in some measure with the quadrature of 
the circle, and having a very paradoxical appearance, is the 
subject of the 14th tract. 

This problem was first proposed by the late Joun Lawson, 
B.D. in a pamphlet which he published in 1774 on the geometria 
eal analysis of the antients. ‘The problem was * ‘To divide a circle 
into any number of parts, which shall be equal in area as well as 
in circumference.’ It was added, ‘ This may seem a paradox, 
but it may be effected in a manner str ‘tly geometrical.’ Dr Hut- 
ton, who gave an account of this pamphlet in the Critical Re- 
view for 1775, gave a solution which is here repeated, and which, 
as Mr Lawson informed him afterwards, was the same with his 
own. 

Suppose it required to divide the circle into three parts: Di- 
vide its diameter into three; on the first of these divisions, reck- 
oning from either end of the diameter, and on the upper side of the 
diameter, describe a semi-circle; and do the same on the first two 
divisions. ‘Then there will be three semi-cirles touching one an- 
other in the same point, and having their diameters in the ra- 
tio of 1, 2 and 3, and therefore their areas in the ratio of 1, 4, 
9; and the differences between them, or the spaces intercepted’ 
between their circumferences, as the numbers 3 and 5. Now 
if the same construction be made on the opposite side of the 
diameter, beginning from its other extremity, the differences 
beginning with the greatest, will be 5 and 3. “Adding these spa- 
ees to the former, we have $+-5 for the whole of the one, and 
5+3 for the whole of the other, which being equal, the areas: 
proportional to them are also equal. Thus the three curvelineal 
spaces into which the given circle is divided are equal; and by » 
similar argument, it is proved, that their perimeters are equal, 
tor their perimeters are made up of semi-circles that increase in 
arithmetical progression on the one side of the diameter, and 
decrease in the same progression on the opposite, so that the 
sums of the corresponding terms are the same. 

Dr Hurron extends this construction to the Ellipsis, and in- 
deed he might have done so to all curves whatsoever, which are 
divided by each of two axes into parts similar and equal. As 
the areas of similar curves are as the squares of the straight lines: 
similarly drawn in those curves, and their circumferences asthe 
straight lines, simply, the truth of the proposition may be made 
out in every case, just as in the case of the circle. 
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The solution of the problem is certainly curious, and the dis- 
covery of it not an inconsiderable effort of inventive power; yet 
we can hardly consider it as a matter of so much importance 
as it seems to appear to the author of it himself. He resumes 
the consideration of it in the last page of the book, where he 
states how entirely the solution was his own, and testifies a little 
cispleasure with his friend Professor Lesiie of the University of 
Edinburgh, for having in the first edition of his Elements in- 
troduced this problem and another, without making any men- 
tion of their author. ‘ As the problems,’ says the Doctor, were 
of rather an uncommon nature, I did think some mention 
might have been made of their origin, or the circumstances that 
have attended them; and I hinted as much to my ingenious 
friend. In consequence of which, probably, I find that the 
learned author, in his 2d edition, has after the problem added 
this note, that it was the result of a principle, briefly suggested by 
Mr Lawson, and afterwards explained and demonstrated in Dr 
Hutton’s mathematical tracts.’ On this note of the Professor, 
the Doctor remarks ‘ that it seemed to make the matter rather 
worse than before, as it appeared less unfriendly or less uncivil 
to omit noticing a fact entirely, than to mistate it. For certain 
it is, that Mr Lawson never suggested any principle or extension, 
or any mode of solution whatever; the discovery having been 
made and published by myself alone.’ This assertion according 
to the history given above, we know to be perfectly correct. Mr 
LesLiz, we have very little doubt, is of the same opinion, but 
has expressed himself without sufficient caution; it being true 
that Mr Lawson suggested the problem, but not the solution, 
nor the principle on which the solution is founded. 

The other problem to which the Doctor refers in the passage 
above quoted, as one that Professor Leslie had inserted in his 
Elements, is one which the Doctor had formerly given, and which 
is here inserted in the end of the 38th, or last of the Tracts. 
The problem is, To divide a circle into any number of equal 
parts by means of other circles concentric with the given one : 
or in the very familiar way in which it was first proposed in 
the Ladies’ Diary for 1709, * Seven men bought a grindstone of 
5 feet, or 60 inches in diameter ; and they agreed together that 
each should grind off an equal share. The question is, how 
much of the diameter must each of them grind down.’ The 
Doctor gives a very elegant geometrical solution of this problem ; 
and on the subject of it he tells an anecdote, curious for the dis- 
tinction it marks between two kinds of genius that are usually 
supposed to be very nearly allied. A very clumsy solution of 
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this problem was given by Hawney, in his book of mensuration, 
which had fallen into the hands of Mr James Fencuson, the 
very ingenious lecturer on astronomy and mechanics, and used 
to be exhibited by him in his lectures. About the year 1770, 
Mr Ferguson, who was then delivering his course at Neweastle, 
showed Senate construction to Dr Hutton, as he had drawn 
it out on a large sheet of paper with great correctness. It im- 
mediately occurred to Dr Hutton, as it could not fail to do to 
an eye accustomed to geometrical elegance, that the eonstruc- 
tion was unnecessarily operose and complicated. He said so 
to Mr Ferguson, and next morning presented him with the 
very neat solution that is given in these Tracts. Ferguson was 
much pleased, but doubted if it was correctly true. Dr Hutton 
referred him to the demonstration which accompanied it, as 
extremely simple, and requiring the knowledge of nothing more 
difficult than the sixth book of Euclid. ‘* I was, says the 
Doctor, much surprised by his reply, that he could not under- 
stand the demonstration, but that he would make the drawing 
correctly on a large scale, which was always his way to try if 
such things were true. In my surprise, I asked him where he 
had learnt geometry, and by what Euclid, or other book ; to 
which he frenkly replied, that he had never learnt any geome- 
try, nor could ever understand the demonstration of any one 


ef Euclid’s propositions. Accordingly the next morning he 
brought me the construction drawn out on a sheet of pasteboard, 
saying he esteemed it a treasure, having found it quite right. ” 
How he found it to be right, is not said ; it was probably by 


measuring the radius of each circle on a scale to which his fi 
was adapted, and thence computing the area (the rule for which 
he no oie took for granted), he would find the difference of 
the contiguous circles constantly the same. It is a curious cir- 
eumstance, however, that Ferguson, who had so strong a genius 
for mechanics, and so much invention wherever machinery was 
concerned, should have had so singular an incapacity for com~ 
—— the reasonings of geometry, at the same time that 
e had taste sufficient to admire the beauty of its conclusions. 
We come now to the Tracts which respect different branches 
of natural philosophy. ‘The first of these, and indeed the first 
in the book, is on the principles of Bridges, a work that has 
been long before the public, the first edition having been print~ 
ed in 1772. Considerable additions are here made to it, par- 
ticularly on the construction and history of iron bridges. ‘The 
work has been well received, and is certainly entitled to great 
praise as a mathematical investigation. ‘The subject, however, is 
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of some difficulty, and the discussion of it would leave us no 
room for others which, though not more important, may have 
more novelty to recommend them. 

The 26th Tract gives an account of the calculations made for 
deducing the mean density of the Earth from the action of the 
mountain Schehalien on the plumb line, as ascertained by the 
ebservations of the late Astronomer-royal. It was found from 
the zenith distances of stars observed on opposite sides of that 
mountain, that the difference of latitude, so determined, was 

reater than that deduced from the distance of the two stations 
by 11.6 seconds. Hence it was evident, that the plummet was’ 
at each station drawn toward the mountain, by which means 
the zeniths were made to recede, and the difference of latitude 
increased. ‘The deflection of the plummet on each side must 
have amounted to 5”.8 nearly, and hence it was easy to con- 
clude that the force exerted by Schehalien on the plummet at 
each observatory, was to that exerted by the whole earth, or 
to the force of gravity, as 1 to 35608, nearly. 

It was required from the fact, thus furnished by astronomicak 
observation, to determine what is the density of - earth, com- 


pared with that‘of Schehalien ; and if the latter had been a sphe- 
rical body like the earth, there would have been no difficulty in 
the calculation. But as the figure of the attracting body enters 


for a great deal both into the inteasity and the direction of 
its attraction, it was necessary that the figure of the mountain 
should be accurately determined, before its attraction could be 
compared with that of a sphere. Such a determination accord- 
ingly made part of the plan of the experiment; and the survey 
of the mountain, that is, the ascertaining of its figure and solid 
content, was committed to the late Mr Reusen Burrow, whose 
skill and activity qualified him well for the undertaking. By mak- 
ing vertical sections in various directions, he determined the po 
sition of more than a thousand points on the surface of the moun- 
tain, both with respect to the plane of the base and the meridian 
of the observatories, sa that he furnished data for ascertaining 
both its figure and content, or for making an exact model of it, 
if it had been thought necessary. ‘The data thus obtained were 
put into the hands of Dr Hutton, and the labour necessary to de« 
duce from them any conclusion concerning the attraction of the 
mountain, was greater than can easily be imagined. All the re- 
sources of an experienced and skilful calculator were required, in 
a new and laborious research, to which nothing analogous had 
yet occurred. ‘The general plan of the calculation, and the 
execution of the particular parts, are entitled to the bighest 
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praise; and we do not believe that out of the various methods 
which might be devised for doing the same thing, any oné can be 
found that would attain its object with so much simplicity, and 
so much accuracy at the same time. ‘The Doctor, by describing 
concentric circles from each observatory, at equal distances, and 
intersecting them by radii making certain angles with one an- 
other, divided the base of the mountain, on each side of the 
observatory, into 960 trapezia, on which the columns that stood, 
so far as the bases were concerned, had equal power on the 
plummet, and attracted it with forces that were directly as the 
sines of the angles of elevation, or depression which they sub- 
tended from the observatory. ‘The height of each of these co- 
lumns, therefore, and its elevation or depression from the ob- 
servatory was to be computed ; and, after all this was perform- 
ed, a similar distribution of the mountain, and a similar calcu- 
lation was to be repeated for the other observatory. 

In order to facilitate the work, nothing was left undone that 
method and arrangement could accomplish ; yet, after all, the 
labour was very great, and such as an individual could hardly 
be expected to undertake. It was, nevertheless, performed by 
Dr Hutton, without any assistance; and the result was, that 
the mean density of the earth is to that of the mountain as 
1434 to 800 nearly, or almost as 9 to 5. To refer this to the 
common unit of density or specific gravity, that of water, it was 
supposed, in the original calculation, that the density of the 
rocks which compose Schehalien is two and a half times that of 
water ; which gives the mean density of the earth to the density 
of water, as 9 to 2, or 4.5 to |. 

This, however, is evidently to state the specific gravity of 
Schehalien too low. ~ That mountain is one of the great chain 
of the Grampians ; the rocks which compose it are all of the 
class called Primitive, and are of a specific gravity considerably 
above 2.5, which is nearly the mean when rocks of every descrip- 
tion are included. The arbitrary nature of the assumption, 
and its obvious inaccuracy, gave rise to an attempt to ascertain 
the specific gravity of the rocks, from an actual survey of the 
mountain, of which an account is given in the Philosophical 
Trawisactions for 1811; and it is there shown, that the mean 
density of the earth probably lies between 4.558 and 4.867, the 
mean of which is 4.713. Dr Hutton acquiesces in this conclu- 
sion; but we must take the liberty to remark, that in the ac~ 
count he has given of the structure of the mountain, when com- 
yared with that in the paper just mentioned, there seems to 
be some misapprehension... A granular quartz, as he rightly 
states, occupies the middle of the mountain; but the micacious 
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schistus which surrounds it does not merely reach within 600 
feet of the bottom, but, from about the middle of the moun- 
tain, goes to the bottom entirely, except that it is traversed near 
the base by belts of calcareous rock on the south and north sides. 
A passage is quoted by Dr Hurron from Sik Joun Sincair’s 
Statistical work, which seems singularly ill calculated to convey 
any precise notions on this subject. * As to the mountain,’ says 
Mr Macara, ‘I have been on the top of it, and round the bot- 
tom, frequently ; but have not observed any thing particular to 
it, that was not found in the mountains all around, some of which 
are higher than it. On the north side it is covered with moss, 
generally about two or three inches, on which grows heath, and 
in some parts a little grass. On the south and west are cairns 
of large and small stones, up to the summit. How they came 
to be so high is a question, if an earthquake was not the cause.’ 
An earthquake has been often very unnecessarily resorted to, to 
resolve phenomena in the natural history of the globe; but we 
believe this is the first time it was ever introduced for the pur- 
pose of building a cairn of stones. That a remark of this kind 
should be found in the Statistical Account of Scotland, where 
the good and the bad are so indiscriminately mixed together, 
is not at all wonderful: that it should find a place in a work 
really scientific, is not so easily explained. 

Though nothing, perhaps, was ever better conducted than the 
experiment of which we have now been speaking, both as to the 
observations and the deductions from them, yet it were very 
desirable to have the whole repeated in different circumstances. 
The knowledge of an element so important in physical astrouomy 
as the density of the Earth, and requiring, withal, such nicety 
of observation, should be the result of many trials. Even with 
all the care and talent employed about the experiments on Sche- 
halien, some imperfections may be found, inseparable, perhaps, 
from a first effort. "The observatories were both of them placed 
too high on the sides of the mountain: they were about half 
way to the top; and Dr Hutton himself has shown, in a very 
ingenious paper, written after the experiments were made, and 
now republished in these Tracts (of which it forms the 27th), 
that the point of greatest attraction on the surfaces of those 
mathematical solids to which a mountain has the greatest aff. 
nity, is not raised above the base more than one-fourth of 
the whole height. Attention to this circumstance would be 
very conducive to accuracy, not only by giving the full size to 
a quantity, which, even at its maximum, is too small for any 
lsut the nicest observations, but by diminishing the inconve- 
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niencies that must always arise from the very elevated situa- 
tion of an observatory. The survey of Schehalien was made 
with instruments far less perfect than would now be employed for 
the same purpose. ‘The theodolite, made by Ramspen, though 
probably the best instrument of the kind which had then been 
constructed, could be read off to minutes only, and was as much 
inferior to that employed at present in the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey (and made by the same artist), as the most ordinary Grapho- 
meter was inferior to it. The consequence has been a certain de- 

ree of inaccuracy, which is sometimes sensible on comparing the 
adie of the same line, as deduced from different series of ob- 
servations. Some of the columns, in the tables where Dr Hut- 
ton has arranged their heights, evidently involve an inaccuracy 
of this kind. 

In the selection of a mountain for this experiment, great at- 
tention should be paid to its structure. It is material that the 
mountain should be homogeneous, or, at least, that the distri- 
bution of the rocks in it should be known. A mountain which, 
like Ingleborough, consists of thick beds of sandstone and lime- 
stone, lying almost horizontally, and alternating with one an- 
other, would have the requisite conditions in a great degree. 
‘Though not quite homogeneous, the effect of the deficiency 
could be easily estimated ; and, as the beds of rock are hori- 
zontal, and appear the same on the opposite sides of the moun- 
tain, no variation in the interior can be suspected. At the 
same time, Ingleborough is based on Graywaky or Killas, and 
this would perhaps require to be taken into the account. 

The most unexceptionable mountain, however, for this pur- 
pose, is one of granite; that is, one of which the higher part 
is granite, though toward the base the rock which appears may 
be mica-slate, gneiss, &c. Of such a mountain, there is little 
doubt that the interior must be granite, and therefore of a known 
specific gravity. We should therefore be secure of the homo- 
geneity of the interior rock ; and the exterior would be subject 
to examination. 

When experiments of this kind are again instituted, we have 
no doubt that Dr Hutton’s method of iboieg the result, and 
of resolving the mountain into columns, will be always adopted. 
This will be much facilitated, by using in the survey a precau~ 
tion which the Doctor has suggested, that of making the sec~ 
tions horizontal, and connecting them together by one or two 
vertical sections. 

Another thing we would venture to recommend, is, to construct, 
from the sections obtained, a model of the mountain on a consi-+ 

G2 
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derable scale. This is not merely for the assistance it would 
give to the imagination, but because it would be of use for the 

urpose of interpolating between the points on the sarface which 
had been geometrically determined. Dr Hutton says that he 
was often obliged to have recourse to this, for determining the 
lengths of the columns into which the mountain was divided. 
But for such interpolation the knowledge of the adjacent points 
-is not alone sufficient, as the general form and the double cur- 
vature of the surface cannot be so well judged of in = way as 
from the actual representation. The ambiguities which such a 
representation would remove, and the accuracy which, in many 
instances, it is the only means of obtaining, would fully reward 
the calculator for an exertion different from those which come 
exacily within the limits of his art. 

A series of very valiable experiments in Gunnery was begur 
by Dr Fintton, in conjunction with se ver ral officers of the Royal 
Reciment of Artillery, in the year 1775, and carried on at the 
expeuse of the Board of Ordnance. An account of these was 
presented to the Royal Society, and rewarded with the gold 
medal in 1778. From these experiments, which were conduct- 
ed according to the method explained by Rosrns in his New 
Principles of Gunnery, many very important conclusions were 
deduced. Jt was made evident by them, that the powder fires 
alinost instantaneously, and that the velocities which it commu- 
nicates are as the square roots of the quantities of powder divid- 
ed by the square roots of the weights of the shot. ‘This conclu- 
sion is peculiarly valuable ; and it deserves to be remarked, that 
it is conformable to the inference that would be drawn from the 
abstract principles of Dynamics, leaving out many physical cir- 
cumstances which might be expected very elena to affect the 
conclusion. This, therefore, is an instance which but rarely 
occurs where the simplifications made by the mathematician, 
chiefly with a view to facilitate his calculus, do not occasion any 
snaterial difference between the conclusions of theory, and the 
results of experiment. 

‘The same experiments pointed out the importance of pursu- 
ing them farther, and of instituting a new series on a plan still 
more accurate and extensive. ‘This was begun in 1783, by the 
orders, and under the directions of the late Duke of Richmond, 
who was at that time Master-General of the Ordnance, and by 
his abilities, his zeal for the public service, and his indefatigable 
exertions, was eminently qualified for that important office. ‘The 
experiments were continued every summer with little interrup- 
tion tf1 1791. The objects in view were various ;—to ascer- 
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tain the velocities produced by different charges with the same : 
weight of shot, and the same weight and calibre of gun, sup- 

— the only variation to be in its length; the greatest ve- 

ocity due to the different lengths of guns; the penetration of 

balls into blocks of wood ; the diminution of velocity by the re+ 

sistance of the air; the ranges and times of flight of balls fired 

with different velocities, and at different elevations, &c. 

To measure the velocity of a cannon-ball, is a problem of no 
small difficulty, on account of the magnitude of the thing to be 
measured, and the constant variation to which it is necessarily 
subject. A body moving with a velocity from a thousand to two 
thousand feet in a second, must describe a line of small extent 
in a portion of time that cannot be measured; and if the ex- 
tent is considerable, the velocity is constantly varying at a rate 
not well ascertained, and the line passed over is not itself sus- 
ceptible of accurate mensuration. ‘To remedy these inconve- 
niences, Mr Rosins contrived to reduce the velocity of the ball 
to one that should be less in a great ratio, and in one that could 
be easily ascertained. This he effected, by making a ball of a 
given weight strike a large but moveable block of wood, also 
ef a given weight, into which it penetrated; so that the two 
went on together after the impulse, with a velocity as much less 
than that of the ball, as the block and ball together were hea- 
vier than the ball alone. ‘The velocity thus reduced, was so 
moderate as to be easily measured. ‘This appears very simple 
as well as ingenious ; ‘but, when the experiment is to be made, 
the conclusion is not so readily obtained as might be supposed 
from this general statement. The block of wood, in order to 
be perfectly moveable, must be suspended ; and therefore can- 
not describe a straight line when it is put in motion, but a cir- 
cular line, in which it must vibrate backwards and forwards ; 
and it is from the extent of these vibrations that the velocity with 
which it began to move must be inferred. The properties of 
eompound pendulums, and of the centre of oscillation, must 
therefore be taken into the account. This was done by Mr 
Robins ; and the block of wood, when properly suspended for 
measuring the initial velocity of shot, has been called the Ba- 
listic Pendulum. The necessary theorems are here investigated 
anew ; and the conclusion deduced is the same which EuLer, 
in his remarks on Rogins, had given, and also General D’AN- 
ToNtI, in his treatise on Gunpowder. Dr Hurroy’s formula 
agrees also with Rosins’s theorem, not as he originally gave it, 
but as he corrected it in the Philosophical ‘Transactions for 
1743. Of this correction (it is material to remark, as Dr Het. 
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ron has done), that the editor of Rogrns’s works in 1761 has 
neglected to avail himself. Dr Hurron has reduced the rule to 
yreater simplicity than any of the authors just mentioned, and 

as added a correction for the resistance which the air opposes 
to the motion of the pendulum, and for some other circumstances 
that had hitherto escaped notice ; in consequence of which his 
theorem is the most accurate that has yet been given. 

Another method of ascertaining the initial velocity of shot, 
was employed in these experiments, depending on the recoil of 
the gun, when suspended and free to vibrate like the pendulum. 
This also requires a variety of circumstances to be taken into 
account; and it might be expected that this method would be 
preferable to the dam being the most direct possible, and giv- 
ing the velocity of the ball immediately as it issued from the 
mouth of the piece, whereas the pendulum only gives it after 
it has passed through 25 or 30 feet of air, and consequently 
suffered a sensible diminution. On this account, one would ex- 
pect the velocity deduced from the recoil, to exceed that found 
trom the balistic pendulum; the contrary of which, however, 
happens whenever the velocity is great; and it is only in the 
case of small velocities that the results from the first sort of ex- 
periment, exceed those from the second. This circumstance is 
not accounted for by Dr Hutton, and we certainly will not pre- 
sume to offer an explanation. ‘We inust however confess, that 
we are doubtful about the fundamental proposition on which the 
deductions from the recoil are made, viz. * that if the chord of 
vibration be found for any charge without a ball, and then for 
the same charge with a ball, the difference of these chords will 
be equal to the chord which is due to the motion of the ball.’ 
(Tracts 34. & 35.) 

One advantage possessed by these experiments, above all o- 
thers that have yet been made, consists in the greater size of the 
guns. They were one-pounder guns, five very fine brass pieces 
of that calibre having been cast at Woolwich for these experi- 
ments, and bored as true as possible, the bore being 2.02 inches. 
They were of different lengths, viz. of 15, 20, 30, 40 calibres, 
The lightest was 290 lib., the heaviest 502; when they were 
used in the experiments for the recoil, they were made by ad- 
ditional weights to weigh 917 lib. 

It is impossible to follow minutely a series of experiments of 
so great extent, and embracing such a number of particulars ; 
the detail of them occupies part of the second volume of these 
‘Tracts, and more than the half of the third; and there is not a 
single day’s operations but might afford materials for many 
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pages of reasoning and calculation. The practice of artillery 
does not afford more interesting experiments, nor any that have 
been conducted with more ability. They do infinite credit to 
all concerned in them; they were made under the immediate 
inspection of General Sir Thomas Bloomfield; and Dr Hutton 
has very properly given the names of the cadets who attended, 
and contributed their share to the success; most of them officers 
now distinguished for their merit, and who must always reflect 
with satisfaction on the experiments that laid so good a found- 
ation for professional eminence. 

A few of the general results is all that we can give, extracted 
from the beginning of the 37th tract on the Theory and Practice 
of Gunnery. 

1. If ¢ be the charge of powder, and b the weight of the ball, 
v the velocity with which it leaves the gun, may be always found 


2¢ i gioud 
from this formula, v = 1600 J ~ or which is nearly the same, 


= e240, /-. v is here expressed in feet. If the weight of the 


ball, and the velocity v are given, the charge of powder may 

bv’ 
1280000° 

2. By increasing the quantity of the charges for each gun, it 
was found, that the velocities continued to increase till they ar- 
rived at a certain degree, different in each gun ; after which they 
constantly decreased till the bore was quite filled with the charge. 
The quantities of powder, when the velocities arrived at their 
maxima, were different, according to the lengths of the guns. 
In the shortest gun, which was 15 of its calibres in length, the 
12 ounces of powder gave the greatest velocity, and the charge 
occupied Js of the bore. The gun of 20 calibres, with the same 
weight of ball, one lib. had the maximum of velocity when the 
charge was 14 ounces, occupying 3 of the bore. With the 
longest gun, of 40 calibres, the maximum velocity was with a 
charge of 18 ounces, which occupied ,', of the bore. The pro- 
portion of the cavity filled by the charge for the maximum ve- 
locity diminished therefore from § to 4 and } as the length, as 
the gun increased. When the charges are equal in guns of 
different lengths, the velocity is greatest from the longest gun ; 
but the increase of velocity is small in comparison to the increase 
of length, varying in a ratio between that of the square roots 
and the cube roots of the lengths. 

3. With the same clevation the range increases in a much 
Jess‘ratio than the initial velocity. At an elevation of 15°, 


be found from this equation, c = 
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with a velocity of 864 feet per sec. the range was 4130 feet ; 
at the same elevation, with a velocity of 1676, almost double of 
the former, the range was only 6700 feet. More experiments, 
however, appear to be. necessary, before the law which connects 
the ranges and the initial velocities can be ascertained. 

4. No difference is caused in the velocity or range, by vary- 
ing the weight of the gun, by the use of wads, by different de- 
grees of ramming, nor by the situation of the vent. A great 
difference, howeyer, arises from a very small difference in the 
degree of windage, or excess of the diameter of the bore above 
that of the shot. If the windage is 4, of the calibre, which is 
the usual size, no less than } or } of the powder escapes, and is 
lost. As the balls are often smaller than the regulated size, it 
frequently happens, that half the powder is lost by unnecessary 
windage. 

The conclusions which Dr Hutton has deduced concerning 
the resistance of the air, and the law which it observes in respect 
of the velocity of the moving body, are of great importance ; 
and indeed the experiments themselves are probably the most 
accurate and extensive that ever have been made on this sub- 
ject. They were made partly by help of the balistic pendu- 
lum, partly by help of a whirling machine, by which a bod 
may be made to revolve in the circumference of a circle with 
a uniform velocity ; the accelerating force applied to a barrel 
with which the body is connected, beccming just equal to the 
resistance of the air, so that the motion is reduced to uniformi- 
ty. This was the contrivance of Ropins; and Dr Hutton had 
the good fortune to get possession of the same machine which had 
been made for him by Exticor, a well known artist of that time. 
Dr Hutton had it repaired and improved ; it served to determitie 
the resistance to the small velocities, while the balistic pendulum 
did the same for great velocities, the two together furnishing a 
table of the resistances to velocities from 5 to 2000 feet per se- 
cond. These are reduced into a table, (vol. 3. p. 218), and from 
them Dr Hutton has derived this general formula, where v is the 
velocity of a ball or sphere two inches in diameter, and 7 the re- 
sistance of the air in pounds avoirdupois, and r = .0000266 v? 
— .004025v. He has afterwards given a table, comparing the 
results of this formula with the experiments, and finds the differ- 
ences but small; for a velocity of 2000 feet, for example, the 
formula gives 98.6 lib., and experiment gave 102.3; the dif- 
ference is about ,4,, which is not great. In small velocities the 
error is more considerable; for a velocity of 200, the error is more 
nearly 4; and for a velocity of 100 it is still greater, the formu, 
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la giving the resistance negative, which is impossible, a negative 
resistance being an acceleration, which, it is plain, the resistance 
of air never can become. 

In this deduction, therefore, we cannot but think that the 
utmost accuracy has not been obtained ; yet, in suggesting ano- 
ther method, we feel great diffidence, being fully aware of the 
talents and skill, as well as the industry and research of the per- 
son whose investigation we propose to correct. It is laid down 
as a principle in this investigation, that the resistance of the air 
consists of two parts, one proportional to the simple power, and 
the other to the square of the velocity; and in this hypothesis, 
which many considerations render probable, we are quite dis- 
posed to acquiesce. The velocity being v therefore, and the re- 
sistance r, Av + Bu? =r must be the form of the general equa- 
tion which expresses the relation between v and 7, the coefficients 
A and B being constant quantities, to be determined from expe- 
riments. As many experituents, therefore, as are made, giving 
the corresponding values of v and 7, so many equations are giv- 
en, in which A and B are the only unknown quantities. Now 
the table into which Dr Hutton has reduced his experiments, 
giving for every hundred feet, the resistance from a velocity of 
100 to a velocity of 2000, affords 20 equations, from any two 
of which the coefficients A and B may be determined. Of 
these Dr Hutton has chosen two, the one when the velocity 
was 500 and the resistance 4 65, the other when the velocity 
was 1000 and the resistance 5; these give the equations 

500 A+ (500)? B= 4.65 
and 1000 A + (1000)? B = 22.625; from which, when A and 
B are determined, the general formula is found to be .00002665 
v?— 004025 v=r. 

Now we have to suggest a method of finding the quantities A 
and B, which we think preferable to this. We have twenty e- 
quations involving A and B, all of them, however, subject to er- 
ror in the coeflicients of those quantitic s. Were it not that they 
are subject to error, any two might be taken, and would give the 
same results with any other two. ‘Taking them, however, as the 
are, the question is, howto deduce from them two equations whieh 
shall be the most accurate that the nature of the case will admit. 
Then, if we suppose that the errors have nothing to determine 
them to be in excess, any more than in defect, it is probable 
that by adding two or more equations together, the errors will, 
at least in part, correct one another, and an equation will be 
obtained more accurate than either of those from which it ig 


cleduced. 
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The more of the subordinate equations, therefore, which are 
added into one sum, the more likely is the result to be accurate; 
and, if we add them all together, the most exact equation will 
be produced that the.experiments can furnish. It is not suffi- 
eient, however, to have one equation; and to obtain two, each 
made up of as many equations as possible, the best way will be 
to add one-half into a sum, for one equation, and one-half for 
another. In the present case, where there are 20 equations, 
we may take the sum of 10, beginning from the first, and fol- 
lowing the order of the odd hundreds, viz. 100, 300, 500, &c. 
Then doing the same for the ten even hundreds, 200, 400, 600, 
d&c. we shall obtain two equations, not without error, but cer- 
tainly the most nearly correct that the nature of the question ad- 
mits ; nor can more accuracy be looked for, unless more experi- 
ments are made. By proceeding in this way we obtain the e- 
quations, 

10000, A + 13300000. B = 335.044 
and 11000. A + 15400000. B = $88.214. 
From these we get A = — .000464 and B = .00002554, so that 
the final equation is, .00002554 v* — .000464 0 = 7. 

This equation is free from the disadvantage of giving r nega- 
tive any where within the range of the experiments. When the 
velocity is 100, r comes out = .209 ; experiment gives .174; Dr 
Hutton’s formula gives — .133; so that cur result is by a great 
deal the nearest to the truth. When again the velocity is 2000 
feet, the resistance by experiment is 102.362; by our formula it 
is 101.23, and by Dr Hutton’s 98.66. In oth 1er instances Dr 
Hutton’s is the most accurate; and the principal difference is, 
that the errors in his formula, when compared with the experi- 
ments, are generally in defect; in ours the errors in excess and 
in defect are nearly equal. 

It is not, hewever, so much on account of any great addi- 
tional accuracy that is cbtained in the present instance that we 
presume to recommend the method we have now followed, as 
on account of the principle on which it is founded. It has the 
advantage of excluding every thing arbitrary in the assumption 
er selection of the « equations, as also every thing tentative in the 
solution of them; and it makes all the experiments contribute 
their share to the determination of the Jast result. 

We do by no means propose this method as a new one. It 
has teen used in asironomy with great advantage, and we are 

‘cularly indebted to it tor meal of the accuracy that the ta- 
bic. of the Moon’s motions have attained. The method was first 
thought of, we believe, and employed by Mayen, and is one of 
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the many obligations under which that eminent man has laid 
the mathematical sciences. It has been used very successfully 
in the construction of the French astronomical tables; and it 
may be introduced with equal benefit into every part of natural 
philosophy, where a number of quantities are to be determined 
from a series of experiments or observations. It might be ap- 
plied, for instance, to Dr Hurron’s experiments with the whirl- 
ing machine, made for determining the resistance of air to ob- 
lique planes. 

But we have extended this article too far, though we leave 
untouched many important subjects in the Work to which it 
relates. 


Art. VII. Letters from the Mediterranean ; containing a civil 
and political Account of Sicily, ‘lripoly, Tunis, and Malta: 
Ww ith biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, and Observations, tl- 
lustrative of the present State of these Countries, and their rela- 
tive Siluaiion with respect to the British Empire. By E. Bla- 
quiere esq. 2 vol. 8vo. London. 1313. 


Sicily and its Inhabitants. Observations made during a Residence 
in that Country, in the years 1809 and 1810. By W. H, 
Thomson esq. 4to. London. 1815. 


Remar/-s on the modern State of Sicily: A Postscript added to 
Mr Kelsall’s Translation of Cicero’s two last Orations agaiust 
Verres. (See Art. 8. of this Number.) 


Vy] \aser authors, added to the rest who have recently treated 

us with accounts of Sicily, have not exhausted the sub- 
ject. We must contemplate that island through a medium 
which is still obscure, and with lights which are still imperfect. 
If the importance however of Sicily be considered, together 
with the multitude of Englishmen who, for a good many years, 
have possessed ample means of exploring it, the discovery of 
any important defects in the stock of our Sicilian information 
must be admitted to be singularly unfortunate. 

The annual expense which Sicily has caused, and still con- 
tinues to cause, to the British nation—an expense beyond that 
with which a great empire may be governed— renders an unwea- 
ried attention to Sicily a matter of great importance to our 
countrymen. It also exhibits a course of experiments, upon 
some of the most interesting problems of politics, fur more cer- 
tain aud more decisive than can often be exemplified in that 
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class of sciences, whose only aim it is to point out the order’ 
which obtains in human or contingent transactions. To the 
philosophical historian, Sicily will “hereafter present a fertile 
field ; and it shall be our present object to anticipate some of his 
reflections. 

Sicily is a true specimen and example of a country governed 
exactly according to the principles of that class of philosophers 
and statesmen, who desire that, in the government of nations, 
the wisdom of ancestors should decide—and their practice be 
followed ; and innovation, which is the renunciation of that 
wisdom, and departure from that practice, should be shunned 
with horror, and resisted with vehemence. 

Sicily is also an instructive example of a country, the govern- 
ment of which has met with no disturbance from philosophy, - 
from speculation, or theory. Every thing there has been prac- 
tical, acearding to the approved rules of those by whom prac-. 
tice is the most adored, and speculation most detested. The 
light of an empirical experience alone was followed. If any 
thing was performed to-day, it was a reason for its being repeat- 
ed to-morrow ; or, if performed a thousand years ago, for con- 
tinuing it still. Nowhere could the suggestions of philosophy 
meet with a more stubborn resistance. Not only were the go- 
verning minds entirely exempt from its misguiding influence ;° 
but effectual measures were taken for its complete exclusion from 
the island. It could disturb the heads, therefore, neither of 
those who commanded, nor of those whose business it was to 
obey. 

Sicily is, still farther, an excellent specimen of a country go- 
verned under a due solicitude for the maintenance of subordina- 
tion, and the prevention of anarchy. Under the full benefit of 
that favourite and fashionable principle, that subordination is the 
only good, and anarchy the only evil of human society ; that to 
secure the one, and prevent the other, it is impossible too much 
can ever be done, or too much ever be sacrificed ; that as sub- 
ordination consists in the inferiority of the people, their depres- 
sion never can be too se that every expedient of govern- 
ment, which has a tendency to keep them down, is favourable 
to social order ; that the proposal of any expedient which has a 
tendency to elevate, in other words to enlighten and protect 
them, is so much of a wicked design to destroy subordination, 
introduce anarchy, annihilate property, and extinguish life. 
In Sicily, the people never had any thing to do with the go- 
vernment, but to render it tribute and obedience. .The forms, 
indeed, of a free constitution were established and kept up, by 
the existence of a parliament consisting of three estates. But it 
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never was forgotten, that the forms of liberty are as good a 
thing, as the substance is a bad one ; because nothing is so good 
as a proper use of the forms for the utter extinction of the sub- 
stance. Nothing is more conducive to subordination, nothing 
more conducive to the prevention of anarchy than the forms— 
which can be forged into the most commodious of all chains for 
the unruly multitude. ‘To keep them, at once, deceived and sub- 
dued—that is, void of any means to help themselves, to what- 
soever degree oppressed—is a point of perfection to which the 
government of Sicily has always made the most instructive ap- 
proaches. 

Notwithstanding the complaints to which our present race of 
travellers lie still exposed, between them and their predecessors 
ef a very recent date, there is a marked and important distine- 
tion. Present travellers attend to the polztical state of the peo- 
ple in the countries which they undertake to describe. This is 
an object which preceding travellers almost always overlooked. 
‘They delineated to their readers the surface of the country ; and 
gave them ample information about the appearance of hills and 
valleys, and rivers and trees. They painted, perhaps, the man- 
ners of the best society ; and were careful to record the accom- 
modations which it was possible for a traveller to command upon 
the road. But the political circumstances, the structure and ef- 
fects of the government, the condition physical and’ moral 
ef the great body of the people, and the links by which those 
eircumstances were connected with the workings of the political 
machine, they seem to have regarded as placed without their 
province. 

It is a most gratifying proof of the progress of political know- 
ledge, and of the growing strength of free principles, that scarce- 
ly a simple traveller of the present day can be named, though 
ef most of them the education presents but little occasion for 
admiration, to whom political observation has not appeared a 
primary objcet. Of this great improvement, the date is that of 
the French Revolution ; an event which forms an epoch in the 
history of the progress of the human mind ; end which has tend 
ed more to fix the attention of mankind upon the political cir- 
cumstances of society, than all the facts which occupy the pages 
of antecedent history. It has produced incalculable evils to 
France, and to the rest of Europe; but one of the worst effects 
which it has produced out of France is that predilection for ar- 
bitrary power, and enmity to freedom, which it has engendered 
or confirmed in the bosoms of so many among the leading peo- 
ple of our own and other countries. 

All accounts, both aptient and modern, agree in representing 
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Sicily as one of the most highly favoured spots upon the surface 
of the globe. ‘The fertility of its soil, and the delightfalness of its 
climate cannot easily be surpassed. It appears calculated to be 
the very garden of Europe. Every thing, from the grand article 
of human consumption, which it yields in wonderful profusion, to 
the finest of the tropical productions, is included within its ve- 
getative range. Its opulence, in the physical sense of the word 
—the productive powers of its soil—the revenue to its owners, 
which it is capable of being made to yield, is probably far greater 
than what could be derived from any other spot of equal dimen- 
sions in Europe. Mr Blaquiere, adducing at the same time the 
authority of the Abbate [errara, describes ‘ the fecundity of 
this island as amazing, arising solely from its happy temperature 
of climate, and natural richness of soil ;—the soil, excepting in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Etna, where it is vol- 
canic, and highly productive, being invariably composed of a 
calcareous loamy mould, descending every where to an amazing 
depth.’ Amid a variety of other fay ons circumstances, the 
Abbate Ferrara states, that ‘ copious dews supply the place of 
rain during the early part of summer; and the snow, accumu- 
Jated during winter on the mountains, begins to melt towards 
June, and, forming a thousand rivulets, gives new vigour and 
excitement to the growing crops.’ Mr Blaquiere adds, (a cir- 
cumstance to the importance of which sufficient attention is sel- 
dom paid), that ‘ the coasts of the island are in every part, pro- 
fusely stocked with the most exquisitely flavoured fish.” ‘The 
sea is, in that case, a still more inexhaustible fund of riches than 
the land. 

Along with these accounts of the productive powers and na- 
tural riches of Sicily, we have also accounts of its actual pover- 
ty and desolation. These, it is agreed by travellers without a 
dissenting voice, are excessive and deplorable. Not only are not 
the singular advantages of Sicily improved so as to give supe- 
rior prosperity to the country, and happiness to the people; but 
hardly any where on the face of the earth, exists a more wretch- 
ed country, or a more suffering people. 

Its present population exceeds not a million and a half. This, 
in its days of Grecian prosperity, was equalled by that of only 
two of its cities, Agrigentum and Syracuse, each of which, ac~ 
cording to Diodorus, contained 800,000 seule, In the days of 
Hiero and Timoleon, the population of the island is stated at 
5,000,000, after the largest allowance for the inaccuracy of loose 
calculations. A sufficient number of historical circumstances, 
both of the Greek and of the Roman times, are preserved, to 
prove to us, that it had a numerous population, and abound- 
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ing wealth. From the orations of Cicero against Verres, it ap- 
pears, that the population was then highly respectable in charac- 
ter and number, as well as in circumstances ;—that it formed a. 
large and important object in the eye of the Roman people ;— 
that the Sicilians cultivated with great passion the arts of Gre- 
cian taste, and had their houses filled with the most exquisite 
productions of Grecian sculpture and painting ;—that there was 
a numerous class of men of fortune, who lived with great splen- 
dour and expense ;-~and, in fact, that there was a great accu- 
mulation of the matter of wealth, because Verres, in the course 
of a few months, was able to abstract from it a mass which e- 
qualled the treasure of kings. Such was the condition of Sici- 
ly, even after it had sustained the plundering hands of Roman 
conquerors and pretors, and after it had paid for many years a 
heavy tribute to a foreign state. Such, at the.same time, was 
its agriculture, that it is celebrated by Cicero as the granary of 
Italy, and nurse of the Roman people. 
Irom its highest state of moon experienced prosperity to its 
resent poverty and degradation, there is a prodigious downfall. 
Vet it cannot be disputed, that in the Grecian times subordination 
was not very perfectly secured, and that emergencies partaking 
of anarchy were but too apt to occur. It is at the same time 
quite certain, that under the modern and monarchical system, 
subordination is most completely maintained, and anarchy as 
completely avoided. Yet so it is, that the Grecian were times of 
prosperity ; the Monarchical, are times of adversity. 

* In travelling through the interior,’ says Blaquiere, * you are at 
every step irresistibly reminded of those scenes which Goldsmith has 
so pathetically described in his inimitable poem of the Deserted Vil- 
lage.—Houses unroofed, bridges broken down, and large towns ab- 
andoned, united with immeasurable tracts of waste land without an 
inhabitant, are the usual objects which present themselves in ald 
parts. But to describe the sufferings of those who are driven to men- 
dicity in this island, without any resource whatever in their parishes, or 
the most distant prospect of obtaining employment, is far beyond the 

wer of expression ; and while the causes already mentioned must 
ues contributed amazingly to increase the number of poor, agri- 
culture has been gradually declining all over the island. At no pe- 
riod of its history, is Sicily recollected to have been so completely 
dependent upon strangers for support. It is said that, in the course 
of the present year, nearly a million of dollars have been paid by 
the people for imported corn; a frightful sum, considering how com- 
paratively small the general capital is. At this moment, more than 
a third of the population of Sicily is reduced to a state of absolute 
beggary ; where no provision whatever is made for nine-tenths of 
them by the legislature; where charity has almost ceased to be 
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thought a virtue; and lastly, where, in the very house in which I re- 
side, are nightly heard the wailings of the indigent, without food 
and raiment, or a place to lay their heads.’ 

* IT cannot conclude (adds Mr Blaquiere) this highly interesting 
subject, without adding another remark. The nature of my pro- 
fession (that of an officer in the royal navy) has often afforded me 
an opportnnity of passing one part of the week amidst the savages of 
Africa, and the other on the uncivilized shores of Sicily. Amongst 
the former, mendicity was unknown; every one lived by the fruit of 
his industry; a very limited number were appropriated to administer 
the duties of religion, which, however imperfect in other respects, con- 
sisted in a plain and unadorned reverence of the Deity. There were 
no lawyers to defeat the ends of justice, and promote an endless li- 
tigation for the sake of ‘ base lucre.’ Hospitals were unnecessary, 
for no person became a charge to the public: poor houses were equal- 
ly so, as all the community were usefully employed, either in culti- 
vating the land or following a trade. I could see no gaudy equipa- 
ges, followed by pampered menials, while the proprietors were con- 
signing industrious families to ruin. I saw no theatres, assemblies, 
or faro tables, spreading moral and political contagion through the 
multitude. It is true, the people were barbarous—in many respects 
vicious ; and, from their ignorance, objects of commiseration. But, 
when transported to this island, what was the scene continually be- 
fore my eyes ?—I blush to repeat it!—If you have perused the for- 
mer part of this exposition, you will yourself answer the interroga- 
tory. It remains for me to put it to your candour and impartiality, 
whether any person endowed with the power of reflection, could wit- 
ness the striking, the melancholy contrast, without inquiring within 
himself, if the beneficial ends of civilization have not been often frus- 
trated by the crimes and follies of mankind ? 

If any doubt should remain notwithstanding the testimony of 
this witness, every witness may be cited. They all give evidence 
to the same deplorable facts. 

* It will hardly be conceived,’ says Mr Thompson, ‘ that al- 
though, in this fertile soil, it is only necessary to put the grain into 
the ground to insure plentiful crops, yet still, in most of the villages 
there are seldom or never to be found the necessaries of life :—meal 
never to be found—often not bread. The worst wine (and that not 
in abundance )—burnt peas, and sometimes macaroni, were the only 
sustenance the wretched inhabitants had to live on. How lamentable, 
to see so fine an island so totally neglected! Frequently for twenty 
weeks together, I have not perceived any appearance of the country 
being inhabited, or cultivated: and even where it is, the popula- 
tion is so small, and the habitations so thinly scattered, as sufficient- 
ly to prove the oppressed state of its inhabitants. ’ 

’ € There is nothing,’ says Mr Kelsall, ‘ that conveys so pointed a 
stigma on the present order of things in Sicily, as a comparison of 
the ancient and mode:n population.... How often did the translator, 
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as he passed in a lettiga, the uncultivated tracts in the interior, pic- 
ture to his imagination the indignation of the Roman orator, could 
he now witness the neglected state of the lands. Were it possible for 
him to traverse the Leontine fields, as he did nineteen hundred years 
ago, would he not exclaim, in the words which he applied to that 
very tract, in uberrima Sicilia parte, Siciliam querebam. There is no 
church in Sicily, where the avenues are not beset with objects so 
loathsome, so morbid, that the stranger is filled with horror at the 
spectacle. £ccellenza, morto di fame—are the words constantly rung 
in his ears ; and the translator can safely affirm, that he never saw, 
either on the shores of the Euxine, or in the boggy swamps of Fin- 
land, any thing to be compared with the wretchedness of the Sici+ 
lian beggars, who perambulate the towns—gquadam simulacra modis 
pallentia miris. Their condition conveys a bitter reproof, when it is 
remembered, that they inhabit a country abounding with the choi- 
cest productions of nature, once the residence and delight of Ceres 
herself,—where the population is so inconsiderable, and where the 
lands are for the most part left so waste, ut ager ipse lugere, ac pene 
desiderare dominos videretur.? 

The agreement of our travellers respecting the present state 
of Sicily, is less surprising than their agreement with regard to 
the cause of all these enormous and shocking evils. With one 
voice, they ascribe them to the government. Their unanimity 
in this opinion, is no trifling circumstance. It is a satisfactory 
proof that a sound mode of thinking, on the state of man in so- 
ciety, prevails among our countrymen. ‘The authors who agree 
in this opinion are not of one sect, or of one party. Few of 
of them incline to the popular, most to the aristocratical class 
of opinions. Yet while they all agree that Sicily is beyond mea- 
sure, and almost beyond example wretched, they also agree, 
that, of its wretchedness, the government is the only cause. 

* It would be altogether superfluous, ’ says Mr Blaquiere, ‘ to en- 
ter into a more lengthened examination of the multiplied defects so 
evident in every. part of the Sicilian government; where the sove- 
reign’s will is a \vw, and the administration of justice a mere object 
of commercial speculation ; and this at the expeuse of religious obli- 
gations, moral duty, and public happiness. A further continuation 
of this subject might tend to express my own feelings, upon the 
tniseries of a people, sacrificed as those of Sicily are; yet I feel lan- 
guage unequal to express the shameful and horrid transactions which 
are daily rising before my eyes. If I could hope (he says) to be 
heard, I would address his Sicilian Majesty in the elegant simplicity 
of Fenelon, and call his attention to the following important truths, 
written for the instruction of one who sprung from the same illustri- 
ous family:— Mais quelle detestable maxtme, que de ne croire trouver sa 
sureté gue dans l’oppression de ses peuples ! Ne les point faire instruire ; 
ne les point condutre a la vertu; ne s’en faire jamais aimer ; les pousser 
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par la terreur jusqu’ au desespoir ; les mettre dans Paffreuse necessilé, 
ou de ne pouvoir jamais respirer librement, ou de seconer le joug de 
votre tyrannique domination—est-ce la le vrai moyen de regner sans 
trouble ?? 

* All advantages,’ says Mr Thompson, ‘ are lost, and will remain 
so; whilst the government continues what it now is; whilst it en- 
courages that gross superstition into which the lower class of people 
im society are sunk; and continues to pursue its present despotic 
system of governing, which paralyzes every effort of industry, and 
makes a desert of the most delightful country the sun ever shone 
upon.... Nothing is seen, bat misery and oppression on all sides, and 
a government sunk into the last stage of weakness—forgetting the 
numerous advantages it possesses by nature—forgetting that, althougix 
it has lost the better half of its territory, it still possesses a country 
that might be made, under a patriotic ruler, great and powerful.... 
I must say, in favour of the people, that, with little or no encour- 
agement, they only want example and a good government, to be- 
come a most industrious race;—ingenious, they are already.’ 

Mr Kelsall makes an enumeration ‘of the causes of the miser- 
able condition of Sicily; but they all belong to the political class, 

The object which next presents itself for consideration, is a 
circumstance of peculiar importance, That government of Si- 
cily which is arraigned as the cause of so many evils, is found- 
ed, like the government of Great Britain, upon the principles 
of the feudal system; and contains within itself, all the great 
constituent elements of which it is the boast of the British con- 
stitution to be composed. It is a government in which the 
monarchical, the aristocratical, and the democratical forms of 
polity, correcting, controlling, and checking one another, are 
combined. It is a government in which the three modes of 
power, the executive, the legislative, and the judicative, are se- 
parated. There is a Parliament, consisting of Lords and Com- 
mons: and to this Parliament the sole power of granting taxes 
belongs. The King commands the army, and collects and dis- 
burses the revenue: and the Judges adininister she laws. , 

Of all those elements, on which the panegyrics of the English 
constitution are commonly founded, it is not easy to point out 
any one which in Sicily is wanting. But if England be happy, 
and Sicily wretched, it is very plain that the happiness of Eng- 
land must depend upon something which Sicily has not, and 
England has, . It is therefore an important inquiry to ascertain, 
what it is which England enjeys, and of which Sicily is destitute. 
If any thing in the whole field of politics be instructive, this in- 
quiry, it should seem, must abound with instruction, 

First of all, Sicily has no liberty of the press, either according 
to law, or in spite of the law. * In England, it is agreed, even by 
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Mr Burke, that there is no liberty of the press according to law. 
And it has often been remarked, that /ibel law does include eve- 
ry thing which, in any country, any government would desire to 
prohibit; that every thing which even the most despotic go- 
vernment would wish to interdict, is interdicted by the law of 
England, and exposed by it to an unlimited infliction of im- 
prisonment, fine, pillory; to any punishment, in fact, short of 
death and mutilation, which the aebderaty will of the judge ma 
direct him to appoint. This on other occasions we have ds 
ready proved; and may at present aria upon it as a point 
beyond dispute. But, notwithstanding the law, it is equally 
certain that, in England, we do enjoy a great degree of the li- 
berty of the press. We enjoy it; because the law is not put in 
execution ; and because there are authors among us who have 
sufficient magnanimity to take upon themselves the risk of free 
speech.—A considerable degree, then, of the liberty of the press, 
is one point of distinction between England and Sicily ; and one 
to which we are persuaded that England is more deeply indebt- 
ed, than to any thing else. 

Sicily has a parliament ; but it has no report of their proceed- 
ings: The public have no knowledge of what is performed, or 
of what is spoken within the walls of the three Sicilian houses ; 
except it be of the taxes which are imposed. ‘ Figure to your- 
‘ self,’ says Mr Blaquiere, * a population of nearly two mil- 
lions, without there being a single newspaper, or periodical 
* print, published, to inform them of their situation, or how 
* things are passing.’ Between a parliament of which the pro- 
ceedings are published, and a parliament of which the proceed- 
ings are not published, we acknowledge the difference to be im- 
mense. It is such a difference as that which exists between a 
court of justice which is open, and one which is secret. Ina 
court, the proceedings of which the public have adequate means 
of overlooking, it is impossible that the ends of justice, where 
men are sufficiently instructed to know what they are, should 
not to a considerable degree be pursued. In that which is se- 
cret, it is impossible that the private interests of those who com- 
pose it should not have the lead. 

Another remarkable circumstance, by the possession of which 
England is distinguished, as much as Sicily is by the want of it, 
is a great and respectable body of Dissenters. That this is of 
prodigious importance to England, no enlightened mind, we are 
persuaded, will dispute. As it has been justly remarked, that 
the Reformation improved and reformed the Romish church her- 
self, by forcing her upon such attentions as might enable her to 
snstain seme sort of comperrison with the Protestant churches of 
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the same age; so the existence of the Dissenters in England has 
most assuredly operated to the amelioration of the English 
church, by compelling her clergy to sustain a comparison with 
the zeal, the activity, the piety, the frugality, the morals and 
talents, of the dissenting pastors ;. and (which has perhaps been 
still more efficient), by compelling her to consider the magnitude 
and increase of the dissenting portion of the community. Had 
the church of England.succeeded,—as she laboured strenuous- 
ly, for several ages, and with the use of some of the worst in- 
struments of persecution, to do—namely, in imposing confor- 
mity: upon the nation, we can scarcely doubt that the church of 
England would have been at this day in a situation in which,, 
to any good purpose, she would have too much resembled the 
aan of Sicily. The reasons are conclusive :—there would 
have been the same interests to generate corruption ; and there 
would have been_as little to prevent it. ‘The interests which are 
at workin the church of England, have generally been found 
adequate to produce submissiveness to the views of rulers, and 
often an active cooperation with them.. A single instance, in 
which, by the restoration of popery, the clergy. and: church 
were equally threatened-with destruction, is.an exception which 
confirms, rather than disproves, the general rule. But the in- 
terests of the rulers in England have been exactly the same as 
those of the rulers in Sieily ; and had English rulers been equal- 
ly free from obstacles, and equally assisted with instruments,. 
a interests would have guided them into the same channels. 
of government. This is in fact so indisputable, that it is al- 
most an identical proposition ; for it is only saying, that a prince 
who has nothing to resist his will, is despotic. Now, had the 
influence of the Church of England been increased an hundred 
fold, as, by the total extinction of Dissenters, and the unlimited 
operation of its powers both coercive and persuasive, over the 
whole, body of the veople, it would most certainly have been ; 
and had ail this influence been given to the confirmation.of ar- 
bitrary power, by which that influence itself stood, and.with 
which it must fall, there are few persons so prejudiced, or so ig- 
norant, as to need to be told the consequences. 

After the preceding circumstance, we need hardly mention 
freedom of conscience, or toleration, as another among the dis- 
tinctions of England ; because the one is, in some degree, in- 
cluded in the other. They are not however exactly the same. 
Could we suppose toleration to exist without dissenters, unless 
the church to which all belonged were (what is impossible) ab- 
solutely perfect, and incapable of corruption, a great proportion 
of the benefits of toleration would be lost. The grand benefit 
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of toleration is, that it produces dissenters ; because the exist- 
ence of dissenters is highly conducive'to the interests of religion, 
morality, and good government. It is not however impossible 
for dissenters'to exist without toleration. They existed for some 
ages without it in England; they existed as long without it in 
France ; and the time during which they existed in France is 
the only'time during which its government improved, and France 
was progressive. From the hour of the cruel extirpation of the 
Protestants, the government proceeded from one stage to ano- 
ther of corruption and disorder, til the wheels at last threaten- 
ed to stand still; and the Revolution, the fatal violence of which 
the catastrophe of the Protestants had powerfully contributed to 
prepare, scattered, by its explosion, the fragments of the ancient 
establishment over every country of Europe. 

Another circumstance remains, of which it is important to 
form an accurate-conception. ‘hough it is true that in the Si- 
cilian constitution, as in the British, are three great and dis- 
tinguishable parts; may it not happen, that these in the two 
entithenianeiien deen combined in different proportions ; and 
that hence the difference of their effects may ‘have arisen? In 
the Sicilian constitution, the popular part ‘has ‘borne ‘a less 
proportion to the other two; and in the frame of the'two con- 
stitutions, this seems to be the only great difference which it is 
possible to-discover. ‘The fact is of the highest importance. It 
is caloulated to impress upon the minds of our countrymen, one 
important truth, ‘that to the strength of the Commons, their 
‘constitution does in fact owe all its advartages ; that if the po- 
pular part had been as weak in England, as it has been in Si- 
cily, the government would have been equally mischievous ; that 
if the strength of the democratical part of the English constitu- 
tion should ever be permitted to decline, the government would 
then become of the same nature and description with the go- 
vernment of Sicily. In what an extraordinary light does this 
great lesson of experience set the conduct of a formidable body 
among us, who exert themselves incessantly to lessen the power of 
the popular part of our constitution, and who.appear determined 
never to rest satisfied till they have utterly deprived it of the 
substance, and eft it only the shadow of power? When one 
regards the Honse of Commons, in which the popular part of 
the constitution must be sought for; and when one observes, in 
the first place, how great a portion of it is filled with the con- 
nexions of: peers, and is by consequence aristocratical ; next, 
how great a portion is filled with rich commoners aspiring to 
the peerage, and with their connexions, who in their endeavours 
all lean the same way 5 how great a portion is filled with ministess 
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and other officers of state, with their connexions, whose views 
and efforts are all monarchical ; it will be found that the propor- 
tion of those in whom the popular influence can be supposed 
to reside, is reduced to limits that are narrow indeed. If we 
consider, too, the enormous quantity of influence which exists in 
the hands of the ministers of the Crown, ready to be applied to 
that small portion in whom the democratical influence may still 
be supposed to reside, and to gain over as many of them as pos- 
sible to the monarchical ranks, we cannot surely be free from 
uneasiness. Of all this, the natural issue would be what Mr 
Hume has denominated the euthanasia of the British constitu- 
tion: and to this, Mr Hume himself declared, that it was the 
unceasing tendency of our constitution to descend. ‘The Bri- 
tish government, therefore, according to this sagacious author, 
must, unless prevented by incessant correction, terminate at last 
in being what the Sicilian government has been, 

The circumstances which we have already enumerated will, 
upon strict inquiry, be found, we believe with little exception, 
to include the causes by means of which England has been a 
better governed country than Sicily. There is, however, ano- 
ther circumstance, which will probably be suggested, and that 
is, trial by jury. It is supposed that jury trial, by giving the 
popular part of the community an immediate share in the 
administration of justice, prevents that perversion of it which 
the other branches might attempt for their own interests. But 
as the independence of juries supposes the general prevalence of 
a free spirit; as the mere circumstance of having jury trial 
among us, has in former times been found to oppose no resist- 
ance to arbitrary power ; and as some states have effectually re- 
sisted tyranny without it, we ought not, how sensible soever of 
its inestimable merits, to enumerate it as a leading cause of the 
difference between the two countries in question. 

Beside these considerations, which refer more to legislation 
than administration, there are a variety of topics suggested by 
our assumed relation to Sicily, which have a more immediate 
bearing upon the executive policy of the British government. 
These, however, we shall more briefly discuss; both because 
they are of less importance; and because, with regard to them, 
our means of forming an accurate judgment are far less com- 
plete. 

Whether or not we have any thing to do in Sicily at all, is 
the first question of this sort, to which an answer is demanded. 
The expense which we suffer is enormous: What benefit equal, 
or not equal, do we derive? We keep out, it will be said, the 
enemy. ‘The question then resolves itself into this; whether 
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the preservation of Sicily from his dominion, be an advantage 
of magnitude sufficient to compensate the great mischief of the 
expense with which it loads al 

Supposing that the policy of keeping Sicily free from the ene- 
my, at any cost, is good; next comes the question whether the 
means pursued for that purpose are the best. On this head, 
we have again to complain of the want of parliamentary infor- 
mation. It is truly astonishing that so much of the national pro- 
perty should have been spent in Sicily, and that the guardians 
of the public purse should to this oak possess only the most 
vague and unsatisfactory information with regard to the objects 
of that expenditure; and no information whatsoever as to the 
mode, whether adapted to the ends in view, or unfavourable to 
them,—whether honest and economical, or corrupt and wasteful. 

In this state of our knowledge, we should hesitate to form an 
opinion. ‘T'ravellers indeed, with hardly any exception, though 
some of them claim strong relation to the courtly class, condemn 
in vehement terms the course of our procedure in Sicily. A 
government, too weak and too corrupt to defend itself, to en- 
courage the people, or to be worthy of our confidence, was, 
they say, the grand cause of all the mischief, and ail the dan- 
ger which regarded Sicily. A wise and effectual reform of that 
government, would have given the country strength—would have 
roused the energies of the people—would have called forth the 

vast productive powers of the island—and either would have 

rendered all expense on the part of England unnecessary, or 
would have furnished the means of amply repaying it. On the 
other hand, the maintenance and preservation of that govern- 
ment, with all its inherent diseases, has more and more diminish- 
ed the remaining force and resourses of the island, withered her 
productive powers, thinned and corrupted her people, called 
for the prolongation of an enormous expense at the hand of 

england, and cut off all prospect of compensation. 

* I do not,’ says Mr Thompson, ‘ hesitate to affirm, that, provid- 
ed the oppressive laws relative to grain were repealed, and the power 
of the nobility curbed by salutary laws, which would give the poor 
the secure possession of their little property, and justice, when op- 
pressed,—then this country would again become the firest in the 
world : and that, instead of having only an exhausted treasury, with 
the absence of all resources,—and instead of being disliked by its 
subjects, the government would be powerful and rich ;—its resources 
would daily increase ;—it would be loved by its own people, and re- 
spected by surrounding nations. ’ 

Though the tone of Mr Thompson’s book is abundanily mo- 
narchical, (for he is even an admirer of the Sicilian Queen), 
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yet on this subject he declares that ‘ the awful state of our own 
country, in the lavish profusion of public expenditure ;—the enor- 
mous and increasing expense of carrying on the war ;—the evident 
disapprobation of the people at the measures pursued by Govern- 
ment,—with the heavy pressure of the times on all classes of socie- 
ty, more particularly on the laborious part of mankind,—accompa- 
nied by the fact of our resources for meeting these increasing diff- 
culties being in a state of daily deterioration, render it the duty of 
Government to avail itself of every opportunity which presents a 
prospect of lessening the burthens of the people.’ And in furtherance 
of this, it is the chief object of this book to prove how much Eng- 
land is interested in the welfare of Sicily. ‘ No country,’ he says 
again, * has been worse used, in general, by its allies, than England; 
and I must say, it is my own opinion that our ministers owe it to their 
country, not to allow all our efforts for the protection of Sicily to be 
thrown away, merely because there are persons whose interest it is 
to create jealousy and dissatisfaction between the two countries. ’ 

With regard to the sentiments of the people, he says, * The 
common language to Englishmen was, You are come into this coun- 
try to protect us.—Of what use is your protection, if we cannot de- 
rive any advantage from it? We are labouring under all the evils 
of a bad government ;—any alteration would be for the better ;— 
and we would rather be without you, if you will not produce a change 
in the measures pursued,—What answer,’ continues Mr Thompson, 
* can be made to this?’ 

Mr Blaquiere, whose sensibility to the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, and disgust at the corruptions of Government are much 
more intense than those of Mr ‘Thompson, arraigns, in almost e- 
very chapter of his book, the prolongation afforded by the Eng- 
lish government to the Sicilian system of misrule. In one pas- 
sage he Says,‘ The devoted populace continued, as usual, to 
bend under every kind of oppression that defective laws, and the 
corruption of their rulers could devise ; while, on our side, we were 
manifesting a stoical indifference to their sufferings, and thought more 
of perfecting our soldiers in the “ goose step,’’ than bringing the go- 
vernment to a sense of duty and propriety.’ 

It is the less necessary, however, to multiply authorities on 
this head, that our rulers themselves have at last pronounced the 
condemnation of their own conduct. Alter being for a series 
of years thetool of a wretched government, which they wished 
to rule, though they did not endeavouf to reform it; a govern- 
ment, however, which liked as little to be ruled, as to be re- 
formed; which thwarted them ; intrigued against them ; and, 
while it eagerly devoured their resources, corresponded with 
their enemies—the resolution has at length been taken, which 
our trayellers say ought to have been adopted from the begin- 


‘ 
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ning—the resolution of accomplishing a radical reform of the . 
government. 

Of the antecedent transactions of the English in the two Si- 
cilies, there is only one which appears of sufficient importance 
to stop, on the present occasion, for the purpose of offering it 
to the consideration of the reader. It is forced upon our atten- 
tion by the strong emphasis with which it is mentioned by Mr 
Blaquiere. A thick cloud has indeed been attempted to be 
thrown around it, by reason of the relation it bears to the cha- 
racter of a man whose name is deservedly dear to the British 
people. But it is extremely injurious to the interests of morali- 
ty, that a bad action, as soon as it is performed by a man to 
whom we are obliged, should have all manner of efforts employ~ 
ed about it, to make it assume the colours of goodness. ‘This 
practice needs only to be carried to its full extent, to pervert en- 
tirely the moral sentiments of the nation; and make them re- 

om every action, not as it is in itself, but according as it is 
- one or another man that it is per formed. But every man’s 
partiality is strongest towards himself. It is therefore easy to see 
in whose favour this pernicious latitude of interpreting evil into 
good, will be the most frequently exercised; and, if it should meet 
with encouragement, to what deplorable consequences it would 
infallibly conduct. The rulers of mankind need not imagine 
that for their own actions they can set up to the people one rule 
of judgment, and that the people will practise another and a 
more severe, with regard to their own. If the people adopt a 
lax morality, for judging of the actions of those who occupy a 
conspicuous place in their eyes, they are sure to adopt one of 
equal laxity in judging of their own. 

Mr Blaquiere relates, that in 1798, * though the British go- 
vernment, ever ready to aid the common cause, and even to cooperate 
with its most deceitful and imbecile allies, had come forward on this 
occasion ;‘and though a few days perseverance on the part of the Nea- 
politan government might have destroyed the French army, that go- 
vernment sealed its own disgrace by a most shameful armistice ; and 
his Sicilian Majesty left his capital to become a scene of revolution and 
anarchy. It is superfluous’ (continues Mr Blaquiere) ‘ to repeat 
the subsequent events, that led to the establishment of a republic at 
Naples—they have been often related. The campaign of Suwarrow 
in 1799 having ended in the liberation of Italy from French domi- 
nion, it was determined to restore the royal authority at Naples. 
The spirit of liberty that had been infused into the Neapolitans, sti- 
mulated as it was by all the talents of the country, would have easj- 
ly sustained the republican form of government, and at all events 
defied every effurt of the king’s party, had not the known fanaticism 
of the people been successfully worked upon by Cardinal Ruff. The 
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Lazzaroni, that community of miscreants and assassins, * were call- 
ed upon: and knowing, as experience has since demonstrated, that 
the permanent dominion of France would be the signal for their ex- 
tirpation, crowded to the royal standard, which they were the very 
first on a recent occasion to abandon. It was with such auxiliaries, 
and the rabble of Cardinal Ruffo, some Russians and Turks, that the 
squadron of his Britannic Majesty, under the orders of Sir T. Trow- 
bridge, and afterwards of Captain Foote, were destined to cooper- 
ate, for the restoration of the Ne rapolitan monarchy. Here it would 
afford me infinite pleasure, if I could silently pass ever succeeding 
events, and leave this part of the Neapolitan history till the Royal 
Family's second flight: But truth and justice forbid it; and I am un. 
der the necessity of going on. The efforts of the gallant Sir T. 

Trowbridge were at Civita Vecchia crowned with success; and his 
conduct to those patriots, (whom he was directed by a superior power 
to arrest—but whom, with the characteristic humanity of a British 
officer, he saved), will for ever redound to his credit ; while the re- 
collection of such an action must increase our regret at his prema- 
ture and melancholy fate. In the bay of Naples, and its vicinity, 
the patricts made a desperate stand, though opposed by powerful as- 
sailants. In one fortress, Avigliano, sooner than surrender to the 
royal party, they, with a degree of firmness by no means prevalent 
in these degencrate days, consigned themselves to a voluntary death. 
And it being found impracticable to reduce the castles of Uovo and 
Novo, into which the provisional government had retired with their 
adherents, a solemn capitulation was concluded between them and all 
the allied commanders, by which they were permitted to proceed to 
France unmolested. While in the act of fulfilling the above sacred 
compact, our ficet, under Lord Nelson’s command, arrived, June 24. 
1799. And although the garrisons were both embarked, re ady to sail 
for Toulon—the greatest naval hero that -either England or any o- 
ther country ever produced, was, by an unaccountable fatality, per- 
suaded to annul the capitulation !__I_ say persuaded; for 1 will ne- 
ver be brought to believe for an instant, that the magnanimous, hu- 
mane, and enlightened Lord Nelson, would have committed such an 
act, if the officious and insidious agency of those around him had 
not been most improperly exerted. ‘A frigate w was despatched for the 
Royal Family. They came into the bay of Naples on the 10th of Ju- 
ly. When the scene of death commenced :—and in giving a loose to 
the most vindictive and ruinous passions of human nature, his Sici- 
lian Majesty’s government forfeited—I really believe for ever—the 
attachment of his Neapolitan subjects To increase our ignominy 
on this sanguinary occasion, the very representative of our Sove- 
reign, and his lady, were on the spot—nay in the ship of the Britisli 
Adimiral—and had fortitude enough to witness the sickening specta- 


* But see, upon the groundless prejudices nnpeing this class— 
Evustace’s Tour, in our last Number. 
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cle |—‘ Thus,”” (says a Neapolitan, while giving vent to his broken. 
spirit) —“ thus, the soldiers of Great Britain, the sons of the Eng- 
lish nation, the first-born of liberty in Europe, the heirs of so many 
philosophers, who were the founders of pos morality, and of the 
rights of nations—thus the acknowledged defenders of the principles 
of freedom throughout the world, found themselves humbled to the 
condition of becoming satellites of the cruelty of the King of Na- 
ples, and gens-d’armes of his tribunal of blood !’’’ 

And for this unparalleled enormity, the two pretexts were, 
that the Queen of Naples was our ally, and that they, with whom 
all faith was broken to please her, were Jacobins ! 

‘ To form,’ says Mr Blaquiere, ‘ a clear and unbiassed judg- 
ment of that and succeeding transactions, by which the British cha- 
racter was so dreadfully tarnished, it is absolutely necessary that you 
should read Miss Williams’s ‘ Letters,’ published in 1801; and a 
recent pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Captain Foote’s Vindication,’ published 
in 1810. In the first of these productions, the fair author paints 
them in colours, not more glaring than they most certainly deserve. 
And as to Captain Foote, he not only establishes his own character, 
but confutes his calumniators, the catch-penny biographers of the 
hero of Trafalgar, in a manner the most ample and satistactory.’ 

A few reflections on the kind of change which has been ef- 
fected in Sicily may be permitted before we conclude. 

Kirst of all, it surely is sufficiently remarkable, that so unusual 


an operation as the subversion of an ancient government, in a 
considerable kingdom of Europe, and the erection of a new one, 
by the executive branch of the English government, should have 
taken place, without y official information having been render- 


ed to the deliberative branches of the constitution. ‘lhe usual 

plea of secrecy and delicacy—a plea so often made use of to 

cover the repression of information which ought to be rendered 

—cannot apply to transactions which, by their very nature, are 
ublic. 

The historical circumstances by which the event was preced- 
ed, are shortly as follows. ‘Toward the conclusion of the year 
1811, discovery was made of a formidable conspiracy against 
the English, or, which comes to the same thing, in favour of 
France. Its ringleaders were tried by a military commission ; 
but none of them were capitally condemned. The antipathy of 
the queen to the English, and her views in favour of France, 
which had been disguised by our government, but by several of 
our countrymen plainly stated, and averred in print, gave coun- 
tenance and strength to those dangerous attempts. Her com- 
plete ascendancy over the imbecile mind of the king, and thence 
her command of the powers of the government, were secrets to 
po one. A number of the most popular barons who had been 
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carried from Sicily, and consigned to dungeons in the neigh- 
bouring islands, or opposition to the measures of the court the 
preceding year, were now recalled. The king, under the pre- 
‘tence of ‘bad health, resigned the government to his son. ‘The 

ueen was ordered to reside at a distance from the seat of af- 
fairs. A meeting of the Parliament of Sicily was called; and 
they proceeded, under instructions from the sovereign, to form 
a sketch of a constitution, of which that of Great Britain was 
avowedly to be the model. ‘That all these important transac- 
tions took place, under the authority, and by influence of the 
irresistible power, in Sicily, of the British government, no one 
has attempted to disguise. Lord Castlereagh is said to have al- 
leged, that the resignation of the king was voluntary, and, by 
an admirable command of language, to have denominated it ‘ a 
temporary substitution of the authority of one man to the au- 
thority of another—not an abdication.’ But we need not stop 
to point out the meaning of such terms. In the month of July 
1812, a list of articles, containing the heads of the future con- 
stitution, was drawn up by the Parliament, and received, in part, 
the royal assent, at the hand of the hereditary prince, the new 
sovereign, under the title of the Vicar-General. ‘The leading 
regulations, on which a few observations seem required, we shall 
shortly state. 

At the head of all stands the following article. ‘ The religion 
shall be the Catholic, Apostolical, Roman, alene, to the entire 
exclusion of every other.’ ‘This is a comprehensive clause. It 
covers about as much power as any established monarchy could 
desire. It includes the prevention of all discussion upon reli- 
gious subjects ; and we can have no doubt that it extends to the 
persecution of every sect. ‘The power of the clergy, thus guard- 
ed against all opposition either from the pulpit or the press, in 
their hands, and strengthened by the influence of their great 
wealth, it must be extremely difficult to match or to resist. It 
is asserted on all hands, that one third of the whole landed pro- 
perty of Sicily belongs to the Church. How steadily this weight 
will be thrown into the scale of the governing power, and how 
nugatory it must render all attempts to model the government 
on the plan of our own, is self-evident. 

The Sicilian government is proposed to consist, as in Eng- 
land, of a King, in whom the executive power is to reside, and 
two Houses of Parliament, who, with him, are to exercise the 
legislative power. ‘The Aristocratical house is to be composed 
of all those barons and ecclesiastics who had seats in the Ba- 
ronial and Ecclesiastical Houses of Parliament under the an- 
cient constitution. Of what, and how the Commons ave to be 
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composed, is not yet determined. That, as if it were a se- 
condary circumstance, is left to future regulation. As it is the 
cardinal point, on which the character of the whole fabric, and 
the good or evil effects which it is to produce, must depend, we 
cannot help forming strange conjectures of the intentions with 
which it is pushed aside, as a matter of subordinate account. 
Under the ancient constitution, the Barons formed one house, 
the Ecclesiastics another, and the Commons a third. As their 
voices were equal, the Baronial house and the Ecclesiastical 
house, needed only to unite, which they uniformly did, to 
render the Commons a perfect nullity. The Barons and Ec- 
clesiastics however, being hereafter to form only one house, 
will be deprived at least of this mode of paralyzing the Po- 
pular member of the constitution; and so far the chance of 
improvement is increased. What other means the Monarchical 
and Aristocratical members of the constitution will possess of in- 
fluencing the Popular one, we can only judge when the terms 
and mode of its areas are known. It is not easy indeed 
to see, what materials remain in Sicily, of which it is possible 
that a House of Commons, efficient to any good purposes, can 
be formed. As there has never been industry, manufactures, 
or commerce in Sicily, there is-in it.no property, deserving that 
name, except property in land. But the Clergy possess one 
third of the land, the Barons another, and the Crown the last. 
The People, of whom the second house of parliament is to be 
composed, must be the people living in poverty and ignorance 
upon the lands of these three orders, and dependent upon them 
in ways that are innumerable. There are many persons among 
us, who, if they can only see a thing with the outward trap- 
pings of the British constitution, though deprived of all the 
circumstances to which solely the good part of its effects are 
owing, immediately conclude that all must go well ;—persons 
who, provided they have the form, care but little (as indeed 
they understand but little) about the substance. Hf, in the 
incipient and imperfect state in which every thing remains in 
Sicily, we may venture to form any conjecture of what will be 
the ultimate effects, from the bearings and tendency of what is 
already done, we should say, that the power of the Monarchical 
branch of the government is about to be diminished, without 
any efficient addition being made to the power of the Democra- 
tical branch ; and that hence the Aristocratical, consisting of the 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical orders, will be considerably increased. 
One of two consequences must ensue. If the aristocratical pow- 
er is rendered an overmatch for the monarchical, the monarchi- 
eal will just be reduced to a cypher, and afierwards extinguishe, 
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ed. If the monarchical is still able to maintain its ground, the 
monarchical and aristocratical branches must form another prac- 
tical compromise ; and share between them, after a new fashion, 
but to the same purpose, as they did before, the bencfits of mis- 
rule. We of course put out of view the adventitious circum- 
stance of foreign interference, and are supposing the machine 
to work itself. 

In the terms of this proposed draught of a constitution, we 
sce that every thing is sacrificed to the nobles. In the pre- 
tended resignation of the feudal government of their estates, they 
have given up, with great patriotism, the part which was bur- 
thensome to themselves ; that is to say, the obligation of mi- 
litary service, which, in their favour, had been commuted into 
a pecuniary contribution. All, however, that was burthensome 
to the people—the right of exemption from taxes—the right of 
preventing the free sale of the produce of the soil, for the sake 
either of selling their own commodities at a monopoly price, or 
of extorting moncy by the sale of the sicily ey have 
found a contrivance to retain. They have refused to give u 
the whole set of dritti angarici. ‘They have only offered to sell 
them ; and ata price, in every sense of the hed: beyond their 
value. They have offered to sell them at twenty years’ pur- 
chase; which, we fancy, is more, a good deal, than land itself 


in Sicily (though a close monopoly) .is worth. As the public is 
perfectly unable to make this purchase, and known to be unable, 
the offer which the nobles have made to part with their destruc- 
tive rights, is equivalent to a declaration of their resolution to 
preserve them. 

What eae has been made in carrying this plan of a con- 


stitution, such as it is, into eflect; whether so much as an at- 
tempt toward that end has yet taken place; whether the only 
change yet effected is not the dethronement of the king, and the 
elevation of another ; whether the people are not as wretched as 
ever, and as wretchedly used; whether as much disaffection 
does not exist, and as much hostility to the English :—on all these 
points we are left completely in the dark. 

In the mean time, the public owes its hearty acknowledge- 
ments to those authors whose dispositions are so much in favour 
of instructing it. Among these, after Mr Leckie, from whom, 
long ago, we received most valuable information, Mr Blaquiere 
is by far the most instructive. He enters more into matters of 
detail, and has given a more minute, full, and entertaining pic- 
ture of the country, than any of his competitors. He is not al- 
together insensible to the effects of misgovernment upon the mass 
ot those who are governed, ‘He has arraigned the miscarriages, 
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both of our own and of other rulers, with a freedom which, in 
his situation, as a junior officer in his Majesty’s navy, was ha- 
zardous to a great degree. We are happy to understand, that 
his patriotism has not been injurious to him. He has received, 
we believe, a ship, since the publication of his book. We men- 
tion this to the honour of the persons on whom this promotion 
depended. Be they who they may, they have done a just and a 
liberal-minded act. 


Arr. VIII. The two last Pleadings of Marcus Tullius Cicero 
against Caius Verres. Translated and illustrated wih Notes. 
By Charles Kelsall, Esq. Author of a letter from Athens. To 
which is added, a Postscript, containing Remarks on the State 
of Modern Sicily. 8vo. pp. 370. White, London, 1812. 


FREE translation of two chosen Orations, without any appa- 
rent object of illustration, and with no great felicity of exe- 
cution, is evidently a proceeding which calls for the cognizance 
of the Courts Critical. Mr Kelsall does not profess to give his 
book as a help to learners of the Latin language. He has added 
so few notes to the text, that explanation is clearly not his pur- 
pose; he propounds no vew readings, nor discusses those of 
other commentators. Excepting a page of advertisement, he gives 
nothing by way of remark upon the original, or the matters con- 
nected with the history of the cause; and the Postscript concern 
ing Sicily is so avowedly unconnected with the body of the work, 
that he apologizes for introducing it. We are reduced there- 
fore to the necessity of concluding that his view in this publica- 
tion, is to clothe the two celebrated orations in an English dress, 
and exhibit a specimen either of Roman eloquence to those who 
are ignorant of Latin, or of English diction applied to the to- 
pics and sentences—in a word to the composition—of the Ro- 
man orator. An adventure more alarming to such as have well 
studied the original, and are masters of the comparative niceties 
of the two languages, cannot easily be conceived, unless perhaps 
the translation of Tacitus or the Georgics—which seems to be 
quite impossible. We suspect that Mr Kelsall’s literary courage 
would be somewhat diminished by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the tongues which it is the nature of a design like his to 
bring into contrast and competition. A few words may be pre- 
mised upon both parts of the design. 
The object of enabling mere Kuglish readers to taste the beau- 
ties of ancient oratory, seems scarcely worth the pains which it 
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requires. For, in the first place, there are not many persons 
who care much for ancient oratory, to whom it is not accessible 
in the original languages,—a remark peculiarly applicable to the 
Latin: and then it is clear, that the success of this attempt must 
be necessarily very limited, since the most exquisite translation, 
one which should be both perfectly close and perfectly English, 
would after all be only English oratory, in the part of rhetoric 
which consists of diction strictly so called. But it is plain that 
in order to enter into the spirit of the original thus far—in or- 
der to relish all its beauties save those peculiar to the Latin—not 
merely a perfect translation would be required, but such a know- 
ledge of customs, history, institutions—in short of every thing 
belonging to the Romans except their language—as can scarcely 
be expected to exist in any one ignorant of that language. With- 
out such a knowledge, however, the best possible translation must 
be a motley work in most cases ; a production full of incongruity, 
and neither a Latin speech nor an English one. 

The other object then seems to be the only one which deserves 
much attention ; and doubtless there is a good deal to interest 
us in the experiment upon the genius of the two languages. The 

int is to show how the ancient orator would have expressed 

imself had every thing been as it was in Rome, except the lan- 
guage,—and to see how near an English speech we can come, by 
skilful translation. As this must be a mere experiment on lan- 
guage, there can be no advantage in chusing subjects which tend 
to perplex it by presenting forms of expression peculiar to an- 
cient times. Nor, indeed, where the plan is to obtain a piece 
which will read as nearly as possible like an English speech, 
ought we to take one, the topics of which must perpetually remind 
us that it is a translation. The manners of the nations of anti- 
quity were so different from ours—their religious systems, more 
especially, present such a contrast—and their m os ogy exercised 
so constant an influence upon their feelings and habits of thinking, 
that scarcely any of their oratorical compositions can be found, 
which will not in some passages, translate it how we may, forci- 
bly, and rather violently recal to usits antient origin, not merely by 
references to peculiar customs, but by the tone of sentiment that 
pervades them. Actions are observed to rouse the old orator’s 
feelings, and events to interest him, which to us appear nearly 
indifferent, or such at least as would not bear to be dwelt upon 
before a modern audience. Many things with the Greeks and 
Romans most venerable, have not merely lost their sanctity in our 
eyes, but present contemptible, and even ludicrous ideas to us: 
hence, any allusion to them, or any expression of the feelings con- 
nected with them, or even a reference to the habits of thinking 
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which those feelings have prodaced, must have an opcrafion most 
unpropitious to the project which we are now contemplating, Yet 
sométhing may be done by # sort of sympathy, where such pas~ 
sages are very splendid in execution, and do not occur at every 
step: we may work ourselves into a temporary state of feeling, 
similar to that of the orator and his audience ;. and, at all events, 
their infrequent recurrence may prevent any serious interruption 
of the design. But surely to select orations almost entirely eom- 
posed of thiem,—founded altogether on the peculiarities ‘of the 
classical manners,—perpetually : addressed to teclings, which no 
modern can withou an effort of recolicction, a commentary, a 
history; and a pause, enter into, and which he must be a scho- 
lar to understand at all,—is to adopt the precaution best adapted 
to secufe the failure of the experiment. it is equall obvious, 
that to take for translation a speech more interesting for the sub- 
stance than the composition,—valuable rather om account of the 
facts detailéd in it, and the light which it throws upon anticit 
times, than for its rhetorical excellence,—is sacrificing the object 
which we are supposing to be in view, and recurring tothe other, 
first mentioned, in its most questionable shape; there being Jit- 
tle chance of finding persons ignorant of the original language, 
especially if it be Latin, yet so much interested in the concerns 
of those who spoke it, as to search after them among the remains 
of their oratory, instead of consulting histories and didactic 
treatises. 

‘Fhese remarks apply, we much fear, with no ordinary force, 
to the work before us; the production certainly of a sensible and 
accomplished man, and one whose opportunities appear to have 
been enviable of observing the remains of antient arts; a man, 
too, whose turn’of mind, and cast of sentiment, we have every 
inclination to approve, from all the specimens of them that ap- 
pear in his writings. Our first objection to his book is, that he 
has chosen the wrong orations. 

It cannot be doubted, that, in the conduct of the great cause 
against Verres, Cicero displ: ryed the whole resources of his vast 
genivs. He was‘in the prime of life; he had the novelty to sti- 
mulate him of appearinz for the first time as an accuser; he had, 
by a previous successful conflict, obtained the uncontrolled ma- 
nagement of the impeachment; it was a child of his own care 
from the beginning... Ln cx aliecting the materials, he had, as near- 
ly as possible, been an eyewitness of the facts; he had arranged 
the cause with a view to his owu exertions ; he had an audience 
of all that was noble, enlightened, virtuous, or refined, from 
every part of Ita); he addressed a tribunal at once popular and 
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select ; his clients were the oppressed people of a mighty pro- 
vince, in importance rivalling the imperial state; but, above all, 
he had such a subject, so copious, so various, so abounding with 
the very topics which an orator would fancy to give his talents 
their full scope, that it was scarcely a merit to handle it with e- 
loquence. Such a wonderful combination of circumstances ne- 
ver yet prepared the field for the triumphs of the art ;—so grand 
an occasion for the display of forensic power, will, in all ikeli- 
hood, never again exist. Ht is enough to say, that the orator 
surpassed by his execution, the singular excellence of his mate- 
rials; and, instead of being overwhelmed by their magnitude, 
only drew from thence the means of another perfection, in the 
skill and discretion of his selection. So at least all appears upon 
paper. But it abates somewhat of the interest which we feel in 
this renowned cause, to reflect that, with a trifling exception, it 
exists on paper merely ; and that none of the orations against 
Verres were delivered but the first, whieh is only a short and 
general introduction to the — * Among the rest, the two 
which Mr Kelsall has translated, were written only and published 
after Verres had brought the whole affair to a close, as far as ju- 
dicial proceedings were concerned, by going into voluntary exile. 
Here, then, is our first objection to Mr Kelsall’s choice. It ap- 
pears that the ancients so highly venerated the oratorical art, and 
were so much in the habit of regarding it as an art, and its pro- 
ductions as works extremely artificial, that they saw nothing ab- 
surd in what has among us eceme almost proverbially ridiculous, 
‘ a speech intended to have been spoken.’ They had not, more- 
over, the other facilities of publication which the press gives us ; 
and, referring every thing to their ordinary mode of communica- 
tion, in popular meetings, they wrote and published speeches pret- 
ty much as our modern orators sometimes speak pamphlets ; and 
would probably have held a speech made for the sake of being pub- 
lished, in as great ridicule as we do one that is published whens 
having been Sdivered: Even the grand Philippic itself, the * con- 
spicue divina Philippica fama,’ + was in this predicament ; and 
there seems some geason to doubt whether the finest of all his 
orations, the pro Milone, could have been delivered more than 
in form, under the circumstances of tumult and disorder which 


* The Divinatio, of course, we pass over, as not belonging pro- 


perly to the case. 

+ Volvtris a prima que prozima—a form of expression which we do 
not criticize, because accustomed to it as Juvenal’s; yet no modern poet 
durst use so lame and prosaic a mode of reckoning, to fill up his metre. 
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marked the day. Now, to pass over other considerations with the 
knowledge of these particulars, nothing can be more grating to 
a modern reader, whose idea of eloquence is that of something 
natural, heartfelt, inartificial, and extemporaneous, than the 
manifest conviction of using artifice and preparation, which the 
orator incurs as often as we come to a passage only adapted to 
a speech, and still more in those instances where he had antici- 
pated something which was to happen while he went on, and 
provided himself with an ertemporaneous burst for the occasion, 
There are few passages of any merit or distinction, which do 
not fall within the first part of the observation; but we confine 
ourselves to the more glaring absurdity, as it strikes modern 
readers, of those passages that belong to the latter description. 
‘ Superiore omni oratione’ (says Cicero, in the Oratio Frumen- 
taria, alluding to one which was no more delivered than that 
one itself) * perattentos vestros animos habuimus: id fuit no- 
bis gratum admodum.’+ The judges appear to have continued 
equally attentive to the end; for, in the De Suppliciis, we find 
him acknowledging again—* Queso, ut fecistis adhuc, diligenter 
attendite. ’ ¢ 

So in the Second Philippic, which was written with the in- 
tention of not being published for some time, and certainly never 
meant to he spoken at all, sitting at his Formian Villa, he com- 
plains of Antony for filling the place in which he is speaking 
with armed men, and alludes to the senate being held in the 
temple of Concord, § which draws from him a passionate excla- 
mation; and he afterwards gives a lively picture of the effects 
of his statement upon Antony, present and suffering under it. 
He is first terrified when a particular topic is mentioned. ‘ Non 
dissimulat, Patres Conscripti ; apparet esse commotum—sudat— 
pallet. quidlibet, modo ne nauseet, faciat, quod in porticu Mi- 
nutia fecit.’ || Then, after going through the topic, he men- 
tions the effects which it had produced. ‘ Num expectas dum 
te stimulis fodiam? Heec te, si ullam partem habes sensiis la- 
cerat, heec cruentat oratio.’” The Romans regarding an ora- 
tion as we do a dramatic performance, in the light of a compo- 
sition professedly prepared most elaborately, were probably no 
more offended with such marks of art, than we are in reading 
the dialogue and stage-directions of a play. But any thing that 
impresses upon our minds the idea of * getting up’ any thing 
theatrical, is so far from being tolerated in a speech, that we are 

, 
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thus wont to characterize it by names drawn from the stage, and 
never fail to feel disgusted with its introduction into the busi- 
ness of real life. 

It appears somewhat doubtful to us whether Mr Kelzall had 
obtained a very accurate knowledge of the history of the cause 
against Verres, when he began his Translations! Certainly some 
things occur in‘ the first of the two, which look as if he thought 
they -had been actually delivered. ‘Towards the beginning of 
the De Signis, speaking of two statues, Cicero says th: y were 
called Canephoree ; and proccec's as if he had forgotten the ar- 
tist’s name, and was reminded of it; sed earum artificem, 

uem ? quemnam ? recte admones, Polycletum esse dicebant. ’ * 
tn the note to this passage (p. 116), our author observes, ‘ Here, 
probably, some one reminded Cicero of the name of the sculp- 
tor ;’ whereas, it is only one of the artifices to which we have 
been alluding. and of which the same oration affords a similar 
example, in the passage where he affects to be reminded, by 
a ring of Piso’s, of something which he had almost forgotten. + 
The translator, however, has in ancther place committed a sis 
milar mistake in a more serious manner. It is where Cicero, 
arguing upon evidence, contends vehemently, and in abrupt 
sentences, that he has the most irrefragable proofs of Verres hav- 
ing carried the statue of Mercury away, and insists that it is vain 
for him to deny it. * Publica litt-ree sunt,’ he says, * deporta- 
tum esse Mercurium Messanam sumpti publico, Dicunt quanti; 
preefuisse huic nogotio publice legatam Poleam. Quid? is ubi est? 
presto est: testis est. Proagori Sopatri jussd. Quis est hic? qui 
ad statuam adstrictus est. Quid? isubiest? testis est.  Vidistis 
hominem et verba ejus audistis.” t Our author supposes Poleas 
and Sopater to be actuaily called as witvesses, and examined dur- 
ing this part of the speech. He trauslates it thus. * ‘Phere are 
© written documents, and I do proclaim, that the Mercury was 
© transported to Messana. They ask for how much? T say that 
© Poleas was commissioned to do it. Where is Poleas? Here he 
€ is, listen to his testimony.’ (flere #eleus is brought to the bar, 
and says, * It was removed by order of Sopater the Mayor.’) 
¢ Where is he who was strapped to the statue ?> Call him in. 
© Listen to his deposition.’ (Here Sopater prohably gave his de- 
position ; and havins done so, left the Court.) * You have seen 


* Act. IT. lib. 4. c¢. 3. 
+ Act. II. lib. 4. ¢. 26. Quint:lian me:tions both these passages 23 
examples ot the same figure. IX. Y. 
t Ib. c, 42. 
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the man, and heard his testimony ’ (p. 68.) Now the’ whe: 
of this is mere imagination, founded in mistakes of the sense, 
and humoured by twisting and adding to the text. The orator 
clearly asks all these questions, and answers them himself. He 
had been immediately before. giving the history of Sopater’s ilk 
treatment; and, coming to grapple with the argument upon the 
proof that Verres had carried away the statue, he shows it to be 
complete in all its parts. ‘The passage should run as follows; for 
there are almost as many faults gs words in Mr Kelsali’s version. 
The despatches state that the Mercury was conveyed to Mes- 
* sana at the public expense; they tell us the amount; they in- 
‘ form us that Poleas was publicly deputed to superintend this 
* business. What Pcleas? and where is he? He is here, he 
‘ is a witness. But Sopater the magistrate gave the orders? 
* Who is he? Why the very man who was bound to the statue J 
‘ Where is he? He too is a witness; and you have yours 
* selves seen him and heard his evidence ! ’—It argues no com- 
mon inattention in our author to have fallen into this blun- 
der; for in the part immediately preceding, Cicero refers se- 
veral times to Sopater as having already given his evidence, 
(see c. 39. & 40.); and professes to give his account .of the 
treatment of Sopater from the evidence. We will venture to 
say, that in the whole of the unspoken speeches against Vers 
res, there is no such fiction as Mr Kelsall’s translation here 
imputes to Cicero, that of suffering a witness to be called, and 
to givea particular deposition. In fact, the only evidence in< 
troduced in the course of these orations, consists of document- 
ary evidence, read by the officer of the court; either despatches, 
or accounts, or depositions taken in Sicily, or those taken in the 
first action—a reference to which last he evidently makes in the 
passage above. We are pretty sure, indeed, that no one can 
read those orations, without being conyinced that Cicero pur 
posely relied on the evidence ulready adduced ; for though he 
several times afiirms, that he has witnesses to c: irry his case tur- 
ther, he holds this to be quite superfluous, after the body of 
proof already adduced. ‘This is clearly the*tourse which his 
excellent judgment would have pointed out, even if the orations 
had been delivered: but how much more expedient was it to 
rely on that evidence alone, when he was only writing against 
Verres speeches never to be spoken, and without the means of 
going be yond the testimony already adduced? In another pas- 
sage, (note $6. p. 132.), our author appears still to treat these 
orations as having been delivered: but at the end of the notes to 
the De Suppliciis, that is, in the last two pages of the work, he 
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states the fact as it really was. One is almost tempted to suspect 
that this important circumstance had till then escaped him. 

Another objection to the choice of these orations, is their 
length. The experiment would have been much more conve- 
niently tried upon a smaller scale. They are in fact the two 
longest of all Cicero’s orations. In the space occupied by one 
of them, he might have included four or five of the most fi- 
nished orations; those too which are less incumbered with de- 
tails, and the beauties of which consist more especially in the 
composition. 

But the radical objection to the choice of these specimens is 
derived from the nature of their subjects. That both of them 
are monuments of the transcendent genius of the master, and 
that their workmanship is exquisitely perfect even in the parts 
least attractive to ordinary modern readers, we readily admit. 
But with a reference to the design of making that which shall 
as nearly as possible resemble an English speech, both subjects 
are faulty. ‘The Romans regarded the statues and pictures of 
their gods, the chief object of Verres’s pillage, with religious 
veneration ; and accordingly that pillage was viewed also as sa- 
crilege. The vehemence of the orator, therefore, in exposing 
it, and the importance attached by him to every minute par- 
ticular respecting the fate of each work, cannot fail to appear 
excessive in our eyes. Nothing can more clearly show the dif- 
ference of the Sileen with which the original and the transla- 
tion must be read by those to whom they are respectively ad- 
dressed, than the peroration of the whole cause. It consists of 
apostrophes or prayers to all the deities, to direct the judges in 
their determination: but the topics by which he implores them, 
are almost entirely drawn from the injuries offered to their sta- 
tues and temples by Verres. His most enormous crimes—crimes 
that in all ages, and in every form into which society can be 
moulded, must excite equal horror, scarcely afford the matter 
of a single adjuration. If they are alluded to, it is in passing 
on to the matter more personally interesting to the gods and 
goddesses, and therefore more awful to the feelings of the au- 
dience. So it is in various other parts of these orations; where, 
after working our feelings up to the highest pitch, by the finest 
painting of vicious excesses and their miserable effects, the whole 
js wound up with what to us scems a pure anticlimax, a disre- 
spect to some * Nymph of the Grot.’ 

The ‘ De Suppliciis,’ which comprehends in fact the naval and 
military administration of Verres, as well as his cruelties, affords 
certainly a wider field, and presents us with new topics of perma- 
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nent and universal interest. Yet there are few passages of it that 
do not in some particulars address themselves to feelings, in which 
a modern reader can partake very little. The severity of Roman 
manners in some points, how lax soever in others, stamped a pe- 
culiar odium upon certain acts, to us merely indifferent. Other 
things, which we either consider as innocent, or at most regard as 
excusable levities, were proscribed as contrary to that capricious, 
but stern decorum, the violations of which shocked their feelings 
more than the greatest enormities. Hence such deviations are 
reprehended by the Orator with a gravity which to us seems 
ludicrous; and even if we can get over that sensation, they are 
placed in such a manner upon the scale of delinquencies, as to 
jar with our most rooted feelings. When he is making the fa- 
ther of Verres sum up his iniquities at the close of one noted di- 
vision of the oration, the first acts enumerated are those of cul- 
pable negligence—the next of official corruption; then follows the 
connivance at and protection of piracy; then the judicial mur- 
der of citizens in furtherance of his collusion with the pirates :— 
and after these enormities follow those of inviting matrons to a 
banquet, and appearing in public with a long “— robe. This 
last crime is frequently insisted upon, and the denunciation of 
it composes the chief part ofthat famous passage, so much 
praised by Quintilian for its picturesque effect, in one place, and 
for its uncommon dignity in another. ‘ Stetit seleatus praetor 
populi Romani, cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque talari, mulier- 
cula nixus in litore.’* No translation can be given of this, 
which shall have any pretensions to the climax, as well as dignity 
of the original ; though certainly Mr Kelsall does not lessen the 
difficulty by disjointing it, and throwing in his favourite ‘ My 
Lords,’ there bete »y the way no * pudices’ in the original. 
The harshness of the Roman feelings on many subjects presents 
still more grating passages. ‘There is no more vehement decla- 
mation in the whole speech, than that against his sparing a pi- 
rate’s life; and this not because the motive of the clemency was 
corrupt, but because it was intolerable that an enemy of the Ro- 
man name should be suffered to live longer than was absolutely 
necessary. His chief topic is, that even the general who ob- 
tains a triumph, only keeps the hostile captains, ‘ ut, his per tri- 
umphum.ductis, pilshibieaen spectaculum, fructumque victo- 
riz populus Romanus percipere possit ;’—and then, the instant 
the car sets out from the forum, they are flung into prison, and 
put to death ;—the which seems to give the orator a wonderful 


* Act. i. lib. 5. Cc. 33. 
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satisfaction: + Yet we presume no one but an Indian orator 
would now venture on such a topic. But this adoration of the 
majesty of the Roman people, is the diversity which most fre- 
quently and mcst violently offends the modern reader ; indeed 
it runs through almost every part of the oration, Thus, after 
describing the corrupt intrigue, by which Cleomenes was en- 
trustcd with the fleet, (for the same reason that Uriah was placed 
in the front of the battle), he breaks out into an ungovernable 
transport, and all because this Cleomenes was a Syracusan. He 
asks where he is to begin upon such a shocking subject; and 
after the most passionate strain of interrogation, and apostro- 
phizing Verres, he exclaims, ‘ O dii immortales! Quid? si 
sree’ ipsarum civitatum navibus,’ &c.—* Syracusanus Cleo- 
mienes jussus est imperare ? Non omnis honos, ab isto dignita- 
tis, aquitatis, officiique sublatus est ?’—and therewithal conti- 
nues the topic in new details. The oration is indeed planned 
with a direct reference to this national feeling ; which, far from 
exciting our sympathy, is to the modern reader almost as into- 
lerable as it must have been to the unhappy sufferers under it. 
Having gone through Verres’s maladministration in all its bran- 
ches—-his peculation, extortion, and cruclties; having described 
scenes of cold-blooded murder, to which we verily believe Rome 
alone could ever furnish a parallel; aficr leading us through 
scenes, in which, among other sights, we behold wretched pa- 
rents dragged to the place where their children sre tortured, that 
they may be compelled, by their intreatics, to purchase with 
their wealth the relief, that is, the death of the suflerers,—he 
comes to something far surpassing all this, and which therefore 
he reserves fer the last place, and makes a distinct head of. 
What went before, he says, he had received in trust from the 
Sicilians ; but he now comes to those topics ‘ qua non recep- 
ta, sed innata, neque delata ad me, sed in animo sensfique 
meo pen'tus affixa atque insita.’—Such, it seems, was the Pre- 
tor’s * furor, sceleris et audacize comes’—such the * amentia 
quae istius effrenatum animum inportunamque naturam oppres- 
sit’—that he ordered Roman citizens to be flogged ; nay some 
were put to death in prison by his sentence of condemnation, 
Nor does the Orator inquire with what justice ; that seems to 
make no part of the aggravation; itis, that Verres would not lis- 
ten to the fumous plea of * Civis Romanus sum;’ which proved 
an effectual security all over the world. But is there any worse 
act of phrenzy to be conceived ? It seems Verres has even sur- 
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passed this, by a deed reserved for the close of the speeeh im- 
mediately before the peroration ; but of such a nature, that when 
first related to Cicero, he thouzht he should not dare to neke 
use of it; and now that he has made up his miud to relate it, 
he knows not ‘ qua vi vocis, qua gravitate verborum, quo dolore 
* animi’ he shall tell it. Theretore, as no words can exagger- 
ate it, he thinks best to state it simply, and Jet it speak to their 
hearts. It seems Verres had first flogged, and then crucified a 
Roman citizen. The consummate Orator indecd breaks his 
word, as to telling the story simply—for he involves it in sucha 
burst of eloquence, us we shall in vain seek to parallel, except in 
his own works. In the whole, not merely of these crations, but 
of antiquity, is there no piece which exceeds thi< in dignity, snd at 
the same time in the rapid and fervent torrent of the composition. 
It is a storehouse from whence the finest examples of alsnost evcry 
kind of figure have been drawn ; and yet more wonderful than 
the boldness and propriety of those figures, is the beautiful and 
judicious dixposition of them, Nor is there a doubt that the 
admirable discretion of the passage crowns the whole, and ex- 
emplifics the Orator’s own rule, the golden canon of the art, 
that whatever does not promote the main object of the orator 
is to be rejected as a deformity, how fair soever it be to the eye; 
for, having called to our recollection what were the feclings of 
the Romans on such subj-cts, we cannot question the prodigious 
effect which such a passage must have had upon thei if deli- 
vered. Yet with all these temptations to the task, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the translation of this great specimen 
impossible, were it for no other reason but because an English 
reader has not the feelings and associations to which aimost 
every word of it appeals. ‘The leading idea of tue cross and 
crucifixion, and consequently the words that co: vey it, are con- 
secrated by religious associations : The inviolable nature of a 
Roman citizen, 4“ inexpressible dignity in Ue eyes of barha- 
rians, can ouly, in modern times, be feit by white colonists in 
the West Indies. Whatever feelings we nay have of this to- 
pic are merely reflex, the result of thinking and elivat and ree 
collection. 

We have been seduced into so Jong a di-quisition on these 
points, that we must hurry over the other generai remarks which 
present themselves, and only observe, that the vehemence whieh 
distinguishes the finer ports of these orations, is unother reason 
against having sclected them. Ancient eloquence, in general, 
deals much more in exclamation than our sul. dued and northern 
temperaments can bear, We somewhat resemble those Romans 
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who piqued themselves on a close imitation of the chaste Attic 
style, and carried it so far as to become cold rather than chaste, 
and thus to lose all resemblance with their models. * The best 
kind of oration, then, to translate, would be one of less vehe- 
ment and abrupt passion than those against Verres, which have 
the fervour of Roman declamation in peculiar excess. 

We now come to the more important question, in what man- 
ner our author has attempted a task thus infinitely difficult ; 
—what approaches he has made towards a success clearly unat- 
tainable. In order to execute well a translation undertaken with 
the views in question, a person must not only know Latin tho- 
roughly, but English; and, moreover, he must be himself an 
orator. ‘This is quite essential ; as much so, as it is for a trans- 
Jator of Latin poetry to be a poet. We much fear it will be 
found that Mr Kelsall has mistaken his forte, as well as his 
bock ; and appears in the light of one who, unable to write 
verses, should translate a part of Virgil, and chuse for his part 
the second Georgic. We should conclude, from any one page 
of his book, that he never had turned his attention to the art of 
oratory. ‘To say that he has utterly failed in rendering the De 
Supp liciis, then, is only like telling one who handles a violin 
for the first time, that he does not make it ‘ discourse music.’ 
We mean no further disrespect to Mr Kelsall, than this. His 
work is not a volume of English eloquence; and if he writ it 
with any other design, our eriticism does not touch him. To 
give instances of this cardinal defect, would be endless. We 
shall select one or two of the most noted passages, and see how 
he has treated them; observing, that he has the peculiar bad 
fortune to be guilty of mistranstations in some of the most cri- 
tical parts, and sometimes to commit at the same moment an- 
other mistake, still more common in these pages, the introduc- 
tion of a ludicrous or undignified English expression. 

The first shall be that celcbrated climax and personification— 

* Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum: Scelus verberari; prope 
parricidium, necari: quid dicam in crucem tolli? Verbo satis 
digno tam nefaria res appellari nullo modo potest. Non fuit his 
omnibus iste contentus. Spectet, inquit, patriam ; in conspectti le- 
gum libertatisque moriatur. Non ta hoc loco Gavium, non unum 
hominem, nescio quem, civem Romanum, sed communem libertatis 
et civitatis causam in illum cruciatum et crucem egisti. ’ 

Our author thus renders it— 


* Cicero, in his Brutus, rallies them pleasantly, by saying, let 
them be as Attic as they please, I expect to empty the benches as 
geon as they begin. 
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‘ It is contrary to law that a Roman citizen be bound; it is a 
erime to submit him to stripes; it is almost parricide to put him to 
death: Whatcan I say if he becrucified? So nefarious a deed can- 
not be expressed in adequate language. But he was not content with 
the infliction of all these punishments; “ Let him die,” he cries, “as 
he beholds his native shores; let him die in the presence of his own 
laws,—of liberty.”? It was not here that you crucified Gavius, nor 
any Roman citizen; you nailed to the cross the common cause of 
Liberty and of the Republic. ’ 

Now, here is both omission and redundancy. The words in 
italics in the Latin are left out in the translation; while, for the 
words similarly printed in the latter, there is no authority in the 
former. ‘The meaning is misconceived in other parts. Civitatis 
is evidently here the right of citizenship in the abstract ; legum, 
libertatisque, are not his own: And *§ It was not hore,’ &c. is 
equally wrong; the original is, ‘ J¢ was noi Gavius,’ &c. But 
though this is by no means one of Mr K.’s worst passages, our 
objection to it is general. Perhaps the following comes some- 
what nearer a mark, necessarily removed to an unapproachable 
distance. 

* Itis criminal to bind a Roman citizen—it is a wickedness to 
scourge him—to put him to death is all but parricide—What shall 
we say if he be crucified? Language has no name for so flagrant 
an enormity. Yet did not all this satisfy that man. “ Let him be 
placed in view of his country, he cries; let his dying looks be 
turned towards liberty and the laws!” It was not Gavius; it was 
not an obscure individual ; it was not a single Roman citizen; but 
the common cause of freedom, and of all the citizens of Rome, that 
you there crucified and tortured. ’ 

The next shall be a passage of singularly beautiful diction in 
the original. 

* Homines tenues, obscuro loco nati, navigant: adeunt ad ea lo- 
ca qua nunquam antea viderunt; ubi neque noti esse iis quo venerunty 
neque semper cum cognitoribus esse possunt. Hac und tamen fidu- 
cia civitatis non modo apud nostros magistratus qui et legum et ex- 
istimationis periculo continentur, neque apud cives solum Romanos 
qui et sermonis, et juris, et multarum rerum societate juncti sunt, 
fore se tutos arbitrantur; sed quocunque venerint, hance sibi rem 
presidio sperant futuram. ’ 

Our author translates it thus— 

* Men of small property, born in an obscure place, traverse the 
seas, and touch at places which they never before saw, who are nei- 
ther able to make it known whence they came, nor can they be al- 
ways recognized: they are nevertheless thinking themselves secure 
by confiding in the protection of the name of Rome ;—not merely 
from our magistrates, who are obligated by law and other risks of 
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Josing reputation—not merely from Roman citizens who are con- 
nected wih tiem by language, laws, commerce ;— but wherever 
they go, they believe that this name alone will afford them protec- 
tior.’” 

First, as to the Latin: Odscuro loco nati is not ‘ born in an 
obscure place,’ but men in an bumble condition. Quo is whither, 
not whence. Cognitures means vouchers, Or surcties, Lot persons 
who recognize. 

The folk wing is our author’s translation of the fine passage 
where he closes the account of the murders committed in the 
hope of suppressing evidence, 

© Who was so c: alious, so inexorable, but you alone; as not to be 
affected at their misery, age and condition? Was there any one who 
could refrain from tears? Who did not think that the ¢ calamity came 
home to them, and that the fortune of all was endangered ? They 
are decapitated. You cxult and triumph in their groans ; you re- 
ioice that the witnessess of your avarice are out of the ws ay. You 

was mistaken, Verres, you was vehemently mistaken, if you imagined 
that the spots of your de spredations and iniguities could be washed 
out by the blood of our innocent friends. You was hurried headlo Ng 
bs phrensy, in thinking that the wounds occasioned by your avarjce 

»u'd be healed by your cruel pros criptions. ’ 

Pie spirit ot the original is here flattened in eve Ty line ; ; thus 
© avariti@a vulnera crudeliialis vemediis sanare’ is an cpigram 
wholly lost by the translator, * Omnium gemiti’ certain ly re 
fers to the bystanders, not the victims. Decapitate is a very bad 
phrase. Durus and J treus are ill rendered by callous; and in- 
humanus by inexorable. Jilo tempore is omitted. The passage 
may be better given thus. 

“Who was there at that moment, of so hard, so iron a nature— 
what creature except yourself alone so inhuman, as not to be touched 
with the venerable age, the illustrious rank, the cruel sufferings, . of 
those wretched men? Who could refrain from weeping, or fail te 
see in their fate a kindred destiny and a common danger? They 
are beheaded. You exult, you triumph in the midst of the groans 
which everywhere arise ; you rejoice in having got rid of the wit- 
nesses to your extortions, You deceived yourself, Verres, you egre- 
giously deceived yourself, if you hoped to wash out the stains of 
your rapine and profligacy with the blood of our unoffending, allies ! 
Headlong i in frenzy must you have been borne, to fancy that cruelty 
could heal ever the wounds which avarice had inflicted !’ 

The last instance shall be from that beautilul passage where 
he describes the steep and difficult path by which he is forced 
io rise in the state, and contrasts it with the hereditary emi- 
nence of his supposed audience ; complaining too, of the cold 
and unkind treatment which men of his rank were accustomed 
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to experience from the aristocracy. It is difficult to read this 
passage without being reminded of Mr Burke's celebrated letter, 
in which he says, § I was not swaddled and rocked and dand- 
led into a legislator: Ni/or in adversum, is the motto for a man 
like me.’* ‘The whole is worthy of being compared with the 
original Latin. Mr K.’s translation is not like either. 

‘Some one, perchance, will ask, will you then undergo this la- 
bour, will you brave the enmities of so many individuals? Certain- 
ly Ido not court their hatred. But J am not to act as those noble- 
men who receive with indifference the benefits heaped upon them by the 
Roman people. / must run a very different course in this common- 
wealth, 

* We have lately witnessed L. Fimbria, C. Marius, and C. Ceelius, 
contending, with no moderate share of exertion and enmity, to ar- 
rive at those honours which you have attained by trivial occupations 
and neglect. This is the path L intend to tread; these are the ex- 
amples I purpose to follow. We see how much the virtue and in- 
dustry of heads of families ig, obnoxious to the envy and hatred of 
certain nobles. If we cast.dur eyes ever so little askance, snares 
are immediately at hand: If we disclose any grounds for the suspi- 
cion of guilt, wounds must be received. We see we must be ever 
on our guard, ever on the alert. Are these then enmities? let 
them be braved. Are these then labours? let them be undergone. 
Indeed, occult and secret hatreds are more to be dreaded than do- 
elared and manifest. Scarcely do any nobles look upon our exer- 
tions with a favourable eye. It is impossible, with all our endea- 
vours, to attract their good will. As if disjoined by nature and spes 
cies, so are they abhorrent of us in will and disposition. ’ 

The whole neaning of the original is here lost. The lines 
in Italics are a perversion of the sense. The Latin is Non 
idem mihi licet quod iis qui nobili genere nati sunt, quibus oms 
nia populi Romani beneficia dormientibus deferuntur : Jonge alia 
mihi lege in hue civitate et ex mditione vivendum est.’ ‘To call 
novi homine s, heads of Sfumilic S, Is absurd 5 he must mean found- 
ers of families. Suspicioni aut crimini’ is suspicion or charge,” 
not * suspicion of guilt.’ 

Although we certainly do not accuse the author of ignorance 
of Latin, yet his carelessness does most fi equently salyject him 
to suspicions of this sort. ‘Thus, in p. 248. he renders * com- 
memoratio mei nominis’ * the r-membrance of my name,’ in the 
supposed - address of Verres’s father ; whereas it is plainly the 
* mention’ of it by the unhappy wanrahes whom he was tortur- 


* Works, 8vo Edit. Vol. Vill. 28. See, too, a striking remark in 
one of the volumes just published, respecting the constant suspicions 
of having some interest iy view, to which his zeal exposed him. —LX. 
Los. 
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ing. In p.214. * vir accumberet nemo preeter ipsum et preetex- 
tatum filium’ is rendered, apparently iu order to introduce a 
bull, as well as a false translation ; ‘ no man but himself and his 
son, a mere youth, had access to him,’ instead of ‘ no man sat 
down to table.’ In p. 210. 6 paene damnatus’ is turned into 
© even in the jaws of damnation,’ by a still more absurd blun- 
der; and in p. 226. ‘ importunt tyranni’ is rendered by ‘an 
importunate tyrant; instead of ‘ restless.’ He is not by any 
means careful in the readings of the original which he adopts, 
and frequently throws away the most accredited emendations of 
the Ernesti edition, which he yet seems generally to use. In 
p- 215. he retains the enumeration of mules, tents, and corn, a- 
mong the classes of PERSONS, as queestors, lieutenants, &c. whom 
the orator is proposing as fitter than Cleomenes to command a 
fleet. Vid. Ed. Ern. ad Act. IT. lib. 5. c.32. And in p. 234, he 
keeps the unmeaning words rejected by the same excellent com- 
mentator, ‘ et recte nihil videtur,’ that he may translate them 
¢ in troth they cannot.’ Vid. Ern. tb, c. 34. 
After all, however, it is with his English that we find most 
fault. Perhaps the very title-page, and certainly the dedication, 
ive but a slender hope of seeing justice done to Cicero. Why 
should our English Rs be confounded with the name of plead- 
ings, when orations was at hand—and, as if to make it worse, 
printed in black letter? The dedication, of nine lines, to Sir 
S. Romilly, contains two, if not three errors in language. He 
addresses that eminent person as the enemy of * Verrine pro- 
ceedings,’ and of all sinister practices, whether ‘ behind the 
shop-board or the Exchequer ’—probably meaning the counter ; 
shop-board is the seat appropriated to tailors. But these are 
trifle. Of the language of the translation itself we have given 
specimens, and those among the best in the book. Every deli- 
cate passage is sure to be interrupted with something that grates 
and jars. Are the names of liberty, &c. to be addressed— ? it 
is * O the dear name of liberty! O the excellent laws of our 
republic! O the Porcian, &e. O the power of the ‘Tribunes,’ 
({p. 263.) ; much as Hostess Quickley says, ‘ O the father !’— 
If an exclamation is made on the torments of the prisoners, it 
is * O their unhappy destiny! O their insupportable agonies !’ 
p- 236. ‘Then, in the 2d page, Verres is already ‘ that fellow.’ 
—* Sed mehercule, judices’ is § But, in troth, my lords,’ p.271. 
—and ‘delecto consilio’ is this honourable court,’ ibid. Modern 
phrases are most injudiciously used. ‘Thus, verdict passim; and, 
four times in one page, p. 175, lectica is always a kttiga; and 
we have speronaras passim; feluccus, p. 208; cash, p. 201; ridi- 
cule, p. 180; (reticulum) dcndon, p. 187. ‘These things are not 
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trifling in a work of mere composition. We repeat once more, 
that if Mr Kelsall had any other plan in view, our remarks are 
at an end. 

After contemplating the rich remains of antient eloquence, 
through which this work has carried us, we are not unnaturall 
led from reflecting on the kind of feelings which it eddvesced, 
and the effects it produced, to consider its mere external quali- 
ties or accompaniments. We do not mean to enter upon the 
verata questio of the tones and delivery,—whether the orators 
were not, in the finer passages at least, in the habit of using 
somewhat of recitativo intonation. Certain it is, that some of 
the musical effects ascribed to the rhythin of those passages seem 
scarcely intelligible, if we imagine the same manner of speaking 
to have been used then as among us, and that a pitch-pipe was 
sometimes used as an accompaniment in their assemblies, (which, 
however, A. Gellius treats as a vulgar error *); while, on the 
other hand, we know that their delivery could not have been 
much slower than ours, by the time said to have been consumed 
by several of the orations still preserved. But we will say a 
word or two upon the mode of pronunciation; and without 
meaning at all to infer from thence that any change would now 
be advisable, we cannot help thinking it quite clear, that the fo- 
reign, and to a certain degree the Scottish—perhaps most of all 
the modern Italian manner of pronouncing—approaches much 
nearer the Roman, than that which is peculiar to England. 

For this position, various general reasons may be given. The 
very circumstance of the English mode being peculiar, is a strong 
ene. It is improbable that all other traditions should be wrong, 
and this right. The place, moreover, where we might most rea- 
sonably expect a correct tradition, is Italy. Again, in the chief 
peculiarity of the English method, the sound of the letter J, a 
third reason o¢curs: the English make it a diphthong. Now, that 
any one vowel should be either long or short, is intelligible; but 
that a diphthong should be sometiines short, appears quite ano- 
malous.— But there seems to be more precise and conclusive proof 
still, in the writings of the ancient critics. 

If we examine the directions given by Quintilian respecting 
the hiatus, and the remarks on the force of the vowels, on which 
his rules are founded, we shail find that they accord more near- 
ly with the Italian than any other mode of pronouncing them, 


* Noct. Att. I. c. 11.  Cicero’s own account of the matter ap- 

lies also rather to the notion of a pitch-pipe, De Orat. II. ¢ 60, 

Selends the idea derided by A. Gellius was not strictly what we 
eull an accompaniment, but rather a continued modulation. 
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and are most of all inconsistent with the English. * ‘Thus, * E 
plenior litera est, I angustior ;? but he.adds what is decisive, that 
those two vowels coniing together. at the end, and beginning of 
two consecutive words, make no great hiatus from the nature of 
their sounds; that they easily run into each other—a remark 
wholly inapplicable to the sound of £, J, in English, when they 
thus follow, as omne idem. ‘Thus, too, the use of the ecthlipsts 
by Cato, who used * to soften m into ¢ in diem hanc:’—If the 
e were sounded as in English, there would be the most complete 
-hiatus here; it would scarcely be possible to sound the two words 
without the m ; and still more, if both the 7 and ¢ were so pro- 
nounced: but pronounce the 7 and e as in Italian, or the former 
as the English do e in ego, and the latter as'they do a in amo, f 
and the ecthlipsis melts the vowels into each other completely. 
So Quintilian tells us, that the final m is scarcely sounded in 
* multum ille’ and * quantum erat;’ being used only as the mark 
of a pause between the two vowels £ ne cocant.’ Were those 
vowels, or were the # only, sounded as in England, there would 
be no fear of them running into each other, nor would there be 
a possibility of pronouncing the wu, and dwelling upon it, with- 
out the m—so where the m is cut out after uv, and before a con- 
sonant, as serenum fut. ‘The soft sound of s, as in ars, and 
its differing from the sound of the same letter at the begin- 
ning of a word, is equally inconsistent with what Quintilian 
says of the rizavio of similar consonants. following s he says 
is bad—but *¢ tristior etiam (rixatio) si bine: collidantur stridor 
est, ut ars sfudiorum.’ Similar inferences may be drawn from 
other sources, particularly several parts of the Oratur, as c. 48, 
-with respect to the guttural in ch. t See, too, A. Gellius, VIF. 
c. 20.; XIX. c. 14. § 

With respect to the letter J, we ought to mention that some 
authors have held that it had one sound among the ancients si- 
milar to its English pronunciation; and J. Lipsius + says, that 


* Lib, ix. c. 4. 

} We mean the Eton, not the Winchester mode. 

¢ It is not quite clear whether it is the guttural, or only the aspi- 
rate, that is ridiculed in the well known epigram of Catullus,— 
* Chommoda dicebat,’ &c. but probably the aspirate ; a charge fre- 
quently made against the modern Tuscans. 

§ The latter passage, and others which might be cited, show that 
the pronunciation was different, in some letters, from all modera 
usage. 

+ De Recta Pronunciatione Latina Lingue, cap. viii. 
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le understands this sound only to be preserved in Britain. The 
ground of the opinion is, that a long J is sometimes found in 
aucient monuments written for EZ 7; and that in old books 
ei is used where later ones have 7. But the examples which he 
gives; and especially the first from Cicero, ate equally applicable 
to the two modes of pronouncing both the letters—We must, 
however, repeat, that we draw no inference, practically, against 
the English method, nor in favour of a narrow-minded adher- 
ence in this country to the old Scottish one ; on the contrary, 
the assimilation of our mode of pronouncing is highly expedient, 
indeed necessary, as a matter of convenience; and we believe 
there are few persons of the present day so bigotted in their ad- 
miration of antiquity, as to feel with Milton, that to read La- 
tin with an English mouth, is as ill a hearing as law French.’ 


—_—— 


Art. 1X. Travels through Norway and Lapland during the 
Years 1806, 1807, and 1808. By Leopold Von Buch, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Translat- 
ed from the original German by John Black: With Notes 
and Illustrations, chiefly Mineralogical, and some Account of 
the Author, by Robert Jameson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated with Maps and pliysical Sections, pp: 484. Ato. 
London, 1813, 

Vos Bucit, like the celebrated Humboldt, is a Prussian, and 

one of the most zealous and active disciples of the Wer- 
rierian school, Prompted by that enthusiasm which seems al- 
most inseparable from the German character, he has at different 
times visited, with a discriminating eye, a considerable part of 
the Continent of Europe, and has theteby not only contributed 
to extefid and improve the system of his revered master, but 
has thrown much important light on the mineralogical structure 

of those countries. In Silesia he found large beds of coal in a 

district of ted sandstone, contrary to the opinion universally 

entertained by our practical miners. He discovered that Rome 
was built on strata which could have no volcanic origin; and 
that the supposed craters in its vicinity were nothing else than 
the cavities of old quarries. He has examined likewise, and 
accurately described, the composition of Monte Albano, and of 
the famous Mount Vesuvius. The stirvey of. Auvergne, in the 
south of France, exercised his penetration. He there ascer- 
tained the undoubted vestiges of many extinct volcanoes: but 
VOL. x¥M. No. 43, 
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though the lavas with which that singular country abounds are’ 
dena related to the true basalt, he yet hesitates to decide their 
origin, and thinks that they might have been formed either by 
the action of fire, or the operation of water. 

The latest and the most generally interesting of Von Buch’s 
productions, is the work now before us. His travels through 
Norway and Lapland contain much curious and instructive in- 
formation respecting the natural features and constitution of the 
Arctic regions. ‘The author ascertains minutely the geological 
structure of those savage countries—examines the mean tem- 

erature and the peculiar character of their climate—determines, 
~ barometrical measurement, the altitudes of the principal 
chains of mountains, and of other stations that oceur in his 
route—and traces the contracting limits of elevation at which 
the growth of the hardier vegetable tribes become gradually 
stunted and finally extinguished, by the prevalence of cold in 
such high latitudes. Occupied with these researches, he seldom 
ventures to touch on other topics, and scarcely stops to notice 
the moral and political nation of the forlorn inhabitants. 
He indulges himself indeed, and not unfrequently, in the license 
of digression ; but his remarks on such occasions, though tinc- 
tured with the extravagance of the German schools, are neither 
very striking nor profound. ‘The narrative of the ‘Travels has all 
the appearance of being merely a careless transcript of his ori- 


ginal journal. It is written in a very negligent, rambling styles 


and thrown together without the smallest regard to method or 
arrangement. Yet the reader who can overlook such faults, and 
relish spontaneous unpolished effusions, will derive entertain- 
ment from the perusal of the volume, and reap valuable infor- 
mation concerning a variety of objects which had not been hi- 
therto examined with skill or attention. Von Buch is undoubt- 
edly a man of sense, of enterprize and observation ; and, though 
he will not rank very high as a philosopher, he displays a tho- 
rough knowledge of mineralogical science, and seems well ac- 
quainted with the branches of physics that are more immedi- 
ately related to it. ‘The great facts which he has discovered re- 
specting the structure and the climate of Norway and Lapland,. 
deserve, besides, the more attention, as they are fortunately 
corroborated by the observations of two other intelligent tra- 
vellers, Professor Haussman and Dr Wahlenberg, who had 
about the same time, explored diflerent parts of the Scandina- 
vian territory. 

M. Von Buch left Berlin in the end of June 1806, and tra- 
versed the heaths and tame sandy tracts which extend to Ham- 
burg. After a short halt in this commercial city, he proceed- 
ed through the rich and beautiful province of Holstein,. te 
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Kiel, a town situate on the shore of the Baltic, not far from the 
mouth of the great Schleiswick canal, and the seat of a small ur 
niversity. ‘The road which at first winds through verdant fields, 
amidst scattered groves, or beside the margin of lakes, then runs 
along the heights, and ascends the hill of Segeberg, a singular 
insulated rock of about 200 feet in altitude, composed almost 
entirely of gypsum, and containing, like the mass at Liineburg, 
some cubic crystals of boracite. On the 10th of July, he em- 
barked for Copenhagen in the regular packet-boat, of which he 
found the cabin crowded with passengers, and the hold filled 
with Prussian deserters, who had entered into the service of 
Denmark, and were to be sent to her foreign garrisons. ‘The 
weather was fine, and they passed near the sandy islands of Laas 
land and Femern, and admired in their progress the rich mea- 
dows and chalky cliffs of Moén. ‘The scene became now more 
animated ; innumerable vessels from the Sound appeared on all 
sides; at length the towers of the Danish capital were descried 
above the water; and, bending their course along the populous 
coast of Zealand, they saw the noted batteries of Copenhagen, 
and reached its harbour after a passage of two days. 

This short voyage afforded our scientific traveller the first op- 
portunity of examining the saltness of the Baltic; which, resem- 
bling a vast lake, with but a narrow and intricate communication 
with the main ocean, feels not the influence of tides, and there- 
fore presents scarcely any beach ; and being fed likewise by large 
rivers, and suffering little waste from evaporation, it has only a 
brackish taste. While the water of the ocean contains about 
the 30th part of its weight of salt, the watcr of this inland sea 
holds only from the 200dth to the !00dth part. ‘The specific gra~ 
vity of water, drawn up about the middie point between the isl- 
ands of Laaland, Femern and Moén, was found by him to be 
1.00937, at the temperature of 66° on Fahrenheit’s scale, Pro- 
fessor Wilke had before observed, that the specific gravity of the 
water of the Sound near Landscrona, varied from 1.0047 to 
1.0060 during easterly winds, but would sometimes amount to 
1.0189 when the north-west winds prevailed, and impelled from 
the ocean a salt current into the Baltic. Dr ‘Thomson has.re- 
cently found, that water taken up at the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth had a density of 1.02900, while the density of that near 
the Scaw was 1.02037; of that in the Sound 1.00701; and of 
that beside ‘Tunaberg 1.00476. 

The neatness and beauty of Copenhagen cannot fail to please 
a stranger; and M. Von Buch was so much occupied with view- 
ing the various libraries, cabinets and mineral collections with 
which that city abounds, and which are opened to the public 
with a liber rality quite unknown in England, as, notwithstanding 

K 2 o 
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the advanced season of the year, to prolong his stay for twelve 
days. He was particularly struck with the magnificent speci- 
mens from Iceland ; its chalcedonies and zeolites, and the com- 
os silicious incrustations of the Geyser. The collectionsfrom 

Jorway were not less beautiful, particularly the leucite of Fre- 
dericksvarn, which eontains 24 per cent. of potass. The speci- 
mens from Arendal, in immense variety, resemble, by their as- 
pect and intermingled combinations, the unaltered products e- 
jected by Mount Vesuvius. 

Copenhagen owes its regularity to the destructive fires, by 
which, in common with the other towns of the north, it has re- 
ea suffered ; the several quarters having each time been re- 

uilt after an uniform plan. Its streets have the luxury of foot- 
paths, and which are paved with large flags of granite. These 
occur in detached blocks, scattered on the sandy plains of Zeal- 
and, and of the smaller adjacent islands; and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive by what mighty operation of Nature they had 
been removed from their primeval rock to that alluvial ter- 
ritory- 

To prosecute his journey into Norway, Von Buch engaged a 
place in the silver-waggon, a sort of light carriage or stage, es- 
tablished to transport the products of the silver-mine of Kongs- 
berg to the royal mint, but which likewise accommodates pas- 
sengers, and conveys to the capital during the winter season im- 
mense quantities of grouse, ptarmigans, and other game. The 
passage across the Sound from Elsinore, was enlivened by the 
gay prospects on the Danish side, and by the sight of innumer- 
able vessels of all nations sailing up or down the strait. On his 
landing at the small port of Helsinborg, he was astonished to find 
the Swedes constructing 2 mole of hewn granite, more than twen- 

feet broad, and already far advanced mto the sea, What great 
things this clever active people would have achieved, if they were 
not steeped in hopeless poverty, and oppressed and dispirited by 
4 long course of intolerable misgovernment ! 

Our naturalist now trode on that northern continent which 
it was his object to explore. But his valuable observations in 
this new field of vr are so wrapped! up in the peculiar lan- 
guage of his school, as to appear scarcely intelligible, without 
continually reverting to the geological views of its celebrated 
founder.. The nice discrimination of the external characters of 
fossils, joined to patient and assiduous investigation, has enabled 
Werner to produce a revolution in mineralogical science, similar 
to what the introduction of the sexual system, aided by the zea} 
of Linneeus, had already effected in botany. ‘The Saxon pro- 
fessor, placed at the head of a mining establishment and living 
th a mountainous district, has enjoyed opportunities of studying 
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the grand operations of nature, which are denied to the rechse 
philosopher. ‘The habit of contemplating every thing on the 
great scale, fitted him especially for the cultivation of that most 
difficult and interesting branch of mineralogy—the classification 
of rocks: And whatever we may think of his theoretical assump- 
tions, we must admit that his labours in this high department, 
are extremely important ; connecting in a regular system a mul- 
titude of very striking and splendid facts. A concise abstract of 
the geological system of Werner may therefore be acceptable. 


The first great step towards an arrangement of rocks was 
made by the sagacity of Lehman; who distinguished them into 
primary and secundary,—the former composed of purely inorganic 
matter, and the latter containing animal or vegetable remains. 
But these secondary rocks have been again separated by Wer- 
ner into two kinds, which, in the spirit of subdivision, he de- 
nominates the Zyansition Rocks, and the Fletz Racks.* He 
supposes the terraqueous globe to have been for ages entirely co- 
vered to avast height by the general ocean, in which all the 
materials that constitute the present external crust, were sus- 
pended in a state af chemical solution. ‘From the fluid mass, a 
series of depositions was slowly made, being at first merely 
chemical, and distinguished by their crystalline structure. This 
regular process farmed the elevated beds of primitive rocks, con- 
sisting of gramite and its kindred species, slate, granular lime- 
stone, trap, serpentine, porphyry and quartz. 

But the waters of the ocean gradually subsided, leaving the 
summits of the mountains at last uncovered, and ready for the 
occupation of the simpler organic beings. ‘The ancient rocks 
became thus exposed to the incessant action of waves and cur- 
rents; and their partial debris, mixed with marine exuvie, were 
dispersed through the heaving mass. At this epoch, a new series 
of depositions in the bosom of the waters took place at a lower 
level, and in which the chemical precipitates were to a certain 
degree blended with mechanical deposites. As this succeeding 
class of rocks was formed during the transition from the chaotic 
to the habitable state of the world, they are termed by Werner 
‘ransition Rocks. ‘They consist of limestone, trap, or grey- 
wacké, which either betray marine petrifactions, or show traces 
of mechanical admixtures. The ocean still continued to sink 
in its bed, and to retire from the land, allowing ampler space for 
the extension of organized bodies, and the multiplication of new 
races of animals. Agitated, besides, by violent commotion, it 


* Meaning flat or floated, apparently from the verb fléssen, or; 
in Lower Saxon, floiten, to flow or float. 
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incessantly wore down, and washed away the portions of older 
rocks, which were exposed to its fury. In this turbid state of 
the waters, when the mechanical debris were profusely and vio- 
lentily commixed with the general chemical solution, another 
great series of depositions took place at a much inferior level, 

constituting the third class of rocks, and which being conceived 
to be formed by a sort of streaming or floating, are therefore 
called by Werner, the Flatz Rocks. 'They occupy the bottom 
or. the gentler declivities of primitive mountains, and are distin- 
guished by their tendency to horizontal beds, their confused com- 
position, and their containing numerous petrifactions both ani- 
mal and vegetable, some of known species, but mostly the re- 
‘mains of extinct races of organic beings. The floetz rocks are 
very metalliferous ; and it is in them likewise that bituminous 
substances, which derive their origin from animals or vegetables, 
make their first appearance. ‘This class of rocks is very exten- 
sive; including red sandstone, compact limestone, different kinds 
of gypsum, fossil salt, chalk, coal, and trap. 

These three great series of depositions, being conceived to 
form the various kinds of fundamental rocks, are hence deno- 
minated formations. ‘They are believed to be universal, and to 
invest the whole globe of the earth with successive coats, at dif- 
ferent elevations, according to their respective age; the oldest 
class of rocks maintaining generally, though not invariably, the 
highest situation.— But there besides exist two partial and ‘sub- 
ordinate formations, of comparatively recent origin,—the al- 
duvial and the volcanic. The former consist of decomposed 
fragments of preceding rocks, collected and deposited on land, 
in nearly horizontal strata, at the bottom of ancient lakes, or 
along the shores of the ocean. ‘The latter are composed of 
the blended materials which have been altered and ejected by 


the action of subterranean fire, occasioned chiefly by the inflam- 
mation of beds of coal. 


The geological system which we have now attempted to sketch, 
is evidently, notwithstanding its high pretensions to the mere ex- 
hibition of facts, as wildly ‘hypothetical as were ever the pro- 
ductions of a more brilliant fancy. Many of its assumptions 
are indeed utierly at variance with all the known principles of 
physics. But, in the actual state of geology,* it would be 


* Werner and his followers prefer that elegant term geognosy, leav- 
ing to their unfortunate opponents the older word geology,-as express- 
ing mere hypotheses. lu this view of the matter, geognosy bears 
nearly the same relation to gevlogy that astronomy does to astrology, 
a name which has likewise falicn into disrepute. 
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‘exacting too much perhaps, to look for consistent and lumin- 
ous theory. In the infancy of natural science, classification is 
a main object; and the Linnean arrangement would still be re- 
‘tained with advantage, although the sexual system of plants 
were entirely exploded. The pupils of Werner, it must be al- 
lowed, are infinitely better acquainted with the complex miner- 
als than the disciples of any rival school; and if the data from 
which the professor of Freyberg sets out, ‘should approximate to 
the truth, we could, in the mean time, disregard the incongrui- 
ties of his theory, and might admit, without scruple, what tends 
at least to aid our conception, and to connect in the memory a 
multitude of striking phenomena. 

Theoretical considerations appear even to have occasionally 
directed Worner to the nicer discrimination of some kindred 
minerals. ‘Thus, he has divided granite into two later and sub- 
ordinate species—gnerss and sycnite. Granite was so called from 
its granular composition, and is an aggregate rock, consisting of 
felspar, quartz, and mica; the felspar being generally the predo- 
minating ingredient. Gneiss, again, is a ter m used by the Sax- 
on miners, to denote the mouldering stone which forms the sides 
of veins. It consists of the same components as granite, only 
the mica commonly predominates; and is disposed in parallel 
extended planes, so as to present a slaty or stratified appearance. 
But syentte is what was anciently called Red, or Kgyptian granite, 
having been quarried near the town of Syene, in the Thebaid, 
and transported, in the time of the emperors, to decorate the 
palaces of Rome. It is an aggregate of felspar and hornblende, 
the former being the principal ingredient, and generally of a 
reddish colour. 

‘This separation of cognate species must be deemed a real im- 
provement in the classification of minerals. But in some other 
instances, the followers of Werner appear inconsciously to be- 
tray a disposition to accommodate their observations to precon- 
ceived theory, and to magnify the dubious shades of difference 
into important and essenti: ial distinctions. ‘The most skilful na- 
turalist may sometimes hesitate to name a fossil from the inspeec- 
tion of a small specimen ; but if he should at any time previous- 
ly require to know the relative position which it occupied in its 
native rock, he incurs the charge of employing that vicious mode 
of logic—the reasoning in a circle. 

But we return to our author.—His journey from Helsinborg 
led him along the Swedish shore, over a dreary low country, 
thinly peopled, and miscrably cultivated. At Engelholm he was 
struck with the boldness of a hanging br idge, newly constructed, 
and about 50 feet above the surface of the river ; and which was 
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rendered the more picturesque, from the savage aspect of the 
surrounding trees and rocks. The country became insensibly 
bolder and morecraggy. Numerous detached blocks of stone were 
seen lying scattered over the fields ; and which, on close inspec- 
tion, appeared to be gneiss, ‘The river Gotha presented vertical 
sections, distinctly, of the same material; and the farther pro- 
gress of his journey soon convinced our intelligent traveller, that 
the basis of Sweden is not the ancient granite, as it had been 
commonly represented, but a rock of later birth—the striped 
and slaty gneiss. All his future observations have concurred 
with those of Haussman and Wahlenberg, to establish this ge- 
neral conclusion—that the whole of the Scandinavian territory, 
from the gulph of Bothnia to the coast of Norway, and the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean, rests on a vast extended bed of gneiss. ‘The 
country assumed a more varied and picturesque appearance as 
he approached to Uddevalla, a thriving sea-port town seated in a 
narrow indented vale. ‘The road continued ‘to Jead over a bro- 
ken rocky tract; and the proximity of the western ocean was 
already marked by the scantiness of the trees. Our traveller 
crossed the dark confined inlet of Swinesund, which bounds the 
Swedish territory ; and climbing the opposite steep ascent, he 
now surveyed the heights of Norway, and drove through a coun- 
try enlivened by the succession of rich and romantic prospects. 
The fortress of Frederickshall, before which Charles XII. pe- 
rished, was seen frowning from the summit of lofty rocks stud- 
ded with pines. Frederickstadt, another fortification of great 
strength, Jay farther in advance. Ferrying across the rapid 
Glomme, * the principal river of the north, Von Buch reached 
Moss, a place of great activity from its forges and saw-mills; and 
proceeding by a hilly road, he descended from the height of 550 
feet through the remains of old Opslo, and on the 30th of July 
reached Christiania, the chief town of Norway, delightfully si- 
tuate at the bottom of a fine bay or firth, + in a fertile district, 
and exhibiting a varicty of the richest and most enchanting pros- 


: . , 5 
pects. In this agreeable abode, lie passed the rest of the season 


* We have taken the liberty, in this and a few other instances, to 
restore the right orthography, as our author seems to have overlook- 
ed the peculiarity of the Northern languages in postfixing to sub- 
stantive nouns the definite article en or et. 

+ Our Scottish term Firth is the same as the Scandinavian Fiord, 
signifying a deep inlet of the sea. Dr Johnson, whose ignorance of 
etymology was notorious, has been followed incautiously by some au- 
thors in writing it Frith, as if it were derived from the Latin Fretum, 
g@ strait, of which the meaning is obviously different. 
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and the whole of the succeeding winter, making frequent ex- 
cursions to explore the mincralogy of the circumjacent coun- 
try. Christiania is a neat, regular town, with a population 
of only 9000 souls. It carries on a considerable trade in ex- 
porting timber, and supplying the interior of the country with 
what foreign commodities are wanted. Its annual fair, which 
is held in the month of January, presents a stranger with a live- 
ly and singular spectacle. Here the peasants of both sexes are 
assembled from all the remotest upland dailies, clothed substan- 
tially in their finest attire; the inhabitants of each district ap- 
pearing in their peculiar costume, which descends unaltered 
through successive generations, and often shows an air of vener- 
able antiquity. This, too, in the North, is the season of gaiety 
and convivial meetings ; when the earth lies bound up with frost, 
and the ordinary labours are completely suspended. Bat the 
Norwegiaus have, with their increasing wealth, grown more re- 
fined ; and the deep potations of former days have given place 
to the elegant entertainment of plays, concerts, and assemblies. 
They seem to be particularly attached to dramatic performances; 
and the small town of Christiania itself tan boast of no less than 
two private theatres, in which translations of the best German 
and French pieces, and occasionally some native productions, 
are acted with great spirit. ‘The opulent merchants acquire in- 
formation by forcign travel ; but the provision for the education 
of the youth at home is very scanty and confined. A gymna- 
sium, or school of the highest order, in which the mathematical 
sciences are taught, aud the graceful and manly exercises not 
forgotten, has for a long time been established at Christiania. 
But the wish of the patriotic Norwegians to have an University 
erected among them, has been constantly resisted by the Court 
of Denmark, from an apprehension that such a privilege, by 
preventing, or at least diminishing, the resort of the youth to 
Copenhagen, would have a tendency to rivet their provincial 
feclings, and weaken their attachment to the Danish govern- 
ment. We understand, however, that probably in consequence 
of the difficulties arising from the prolongation of the war, this 
boon has been recently granted to the faithful. Norwegians; and 
that very liberal funds are already provided for the support of 
the University, by a subscription among the wealthier classes 
of the community. 

During his stay in Christiania, M. Von Buch undertook se- 
veral excursions to explore the geological structure of the neigh- 
houring country; and at every step he discovered proofs of its 
belonging to the transition formation. ‘The Egcberg, which 
towers over the plain of Christiania, consists wholly of a fine 
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slaty gneiss, that near the bottom of the hill passes into a black 
aluminous rock, ‘This mine of alum is wrought for exporta- 
tion on a large seale ; and the procedure is facilitated by the ac- 
tion of the sulphuric acid, disengaged by roasting the thin 
beds of pyrites which occur in the slaty mass. Large lumps of 
a harder substance, having a lenticular form, intersected some- 
times by narrow veins of calcareous spar, are rejected from 
the pit as intractable. Further onwards, the gneiss entirely 
disappears, and the clay-slate becomes more distinct, alter- 
nating frequently with dark-coloured limestone. Near the 
steep falls of Aggers lf, * this ancient limestone showed vesti- 
ges of the orthoceratites, or belemnite, a straight tapering fistular 
petrifaction, the simplest of primeval forms, and which, distin- 
zuishing the transition formation, belongs to a prior state of the 
fabitable globe. ‘The clay-slate in this district is intersected by 
thick dikes of porphyry, which, while the rock through which they 
stretch moulders away, resist the impressions of the weather, 
-and are therefore employed by the country people as materials 
for building.—To ascertain the connexion of this porphyry with 
the other rocks, a tour was made along the ridge of mountains 
which, at an elevation from 1200 to perhaps 2500 feet above 
the level of the sea, stretch towards Bragerniiss, on the river 
‘Dramme. It was thence inferred, that the transition formation 
in the vicinity of Christiania, is composed of ten different kinds 
of rocks, the newest lying uppermost. 1. 2zrcon-syenite, consist- 
ing of coarse granular felspar, mixed with hornblende, and con- 
taining minute crystals of zircon: It occurs in large blocks plen- 
tifully scattered over the high grounds. 2. Below this lies true 
granite, but finely granular, and apparently of a newer forma- 
tion. 3. Porphyry, widely extended. 4. Sandstone. 5. Flinty- 
slate. 6. Compact greywacké, resembling clay-slate. 7. Clay- 
slate and black orthoceratite limestone, which compose the low 
hills. 8. Granite, again, in extensive masses, and at great cle- 
vations. 9, Clay-slate and limestone, probably under the granite. 
10. Gneiss, the general fundamental rock of the North. The 
perturbed floetz formation seems never to have extended to the 
arctic regions ; and no trace of coal, of sandstone, or of the shel- 
ly limestone, has been yet found in Norway or Sweden. 

While M. Von Buch was detained during the winter months 
at Christiania, he enjoyed abundant opportunities of observing 
the tone of society which prevails in that busy place. As the 
trade of the southern parts of Norway, is chiefly with Britain, 
the people, from the habits of long commercial intercourse, are 


* Elf, in the northern languages, signifies a river, 
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naturally very partial to the English character. ‘Though they 
could not forlane exclaiming loudly at the gross abuse of power 
displayed in the bombardment of Copenhagen and seizure of the 
Danish fleet, yet they were anxious to exediglite our national ho- 
nour, and to charge all the blame of that inglorious exploit upon 
the ministry alone. ‘The richer merchants have their liken or 
country-houses, and live in a style of elegance and even splendour. 
The two brothers of the family of Ankers were, by their talents, 
their opulence and their public spirit, entitled to be regarded as 
the Medici of the North. The elder, named Bernard, was a man 
of polished manners and elegant accomplishments, who had tra- 
velled over Europe, and spoke most of the modern languages 
with great fluency and purity. He died lately, unmarried ; and 
left the bulk of his fortune, to the amount of 250,000/. Sterling, 
under trustees, for the purposes of general charity—the relief of 
the poor and needy—the support of widows and orphans—and 
the fitting out of scientific persons to travel in foreign countries. 
His rich library and philosophical instruments, bequeathed to 
his brother, have been generously transferred to the Gymnasium, 

The winter at Christiania is scarcely more severe than in the 
north of Germany. Observations kept during the two years 
1807 and 1808, in the vicinity of the town, give 44° of Fahren- 
heit for the mean temperature of the climate, and 68° and 20° 
as the greatest heat and cold in summer and winter. On the 
approach of spring, after the snow has melted from the hills 
and smiling verdure appeared, great exertions are made to put 
the loaded vessels to sea. Sometimes a passage is cut for them 
through the field of ice which covers the bay of Christiania, 
perhaps to the thickness of two feet. ‘This operation is per- 
formed with much dexterity and expedition. A body of about 
fifty men, ranged on opposite sides, briskly saw the ice into 
large oblong blocks, which they press forward under the extend- 
ed sheet; and the ship, immediately following their progress, 
advances quickly, and almost withont interruption. 

The winter was yet scarcely past on the? 1st April, when M. Von 
Buch began his toilsome and adventurous journey to Drontheim 
and Lapland. ‘The snow still covered all the higher grounds; 
and no objects were seen to refresh the eye. He travelled with 
difficulty in a sledge; but, as he advanced to Itedemarke, the 
face of the country became flatter, and he could perceive the 
grateful marks of industry and cultivation. Indeed the pea- 
santry throughout the greater part of Norway, enjoying many 
privileges under a wise and mild government, are, notwith- 
standing their inhospitable climate, generally wealthy, abund- 
antly clothed and substantially lodged, aad breathe a decided 
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air of independence. The road lay over a tract in which clay- 
slate alternates with gneiss, till the latter at last recovers its 
predominance. Between Vang and Bienke, the greywacke 
makes its first distinct appearance ; but, lower down the moun- 
tains, it gives place to strata of the dark compact limestone. 
Higher up, again, the greywacké becomes more finely granular, 
can passes at last into close-grained sandstone. ‘The decompo- 
sition of these secondary rocks contributes much to the fertility 
of the soil. 

In some parts ef Norway, it is dangerous during winter to 
pursue one’s journey in the dusk of the evening, as the fierce 
and hungry wolves then leave the forests, and collect in packs 
on the surface of the frozen lakes. The mode of preventing 
the attack of these ravenous animals, is to hang a thick rope from 
the end of the sledge, which scares them by its quick and con- 
stant dancing. But the remote peasants are olten obliged to 
defend their dwellings, by surrounding them with a quickset 
hedge, over which the wolves will not venture to spring. i those 


desolate quarters the inhabitants themselves are not always ex- 
empt from the cruel visitings of hunger, and are sometimes re- 
«luced to the wretched necessity of devouring the most unsa- 
voury and unwholesome substitute for bread. This consists of 
the inner bark of the young fir trees, dried, pounded, and 


ground toa powder, which, is mixed up with chopped straw, the 


husks of corn or moss seeds, and then baked into a thin bitter 
cake. 

In the narrow pass of Kringelen, the peasants pointed out 
with enthusiasm to our traveller a wooden cross, erected to 
commemorate the catastrophe of a Colonel Sinclair, and a re- 
giment of 900 Scotch, who, in the sammer of 1612, were sur- 
prised, and ‘ dashed to pieces like potsherds’ by an handful 
of the natives. ‘This officer, in the service of Gustavas Adol- 
phus, had been despatched by him to recruit in Scotland ; and, 
on his return, finding the coast of Sweden blocked by a Danish 
fleet, was compelled to land on the western side of Norway, 
whence he advanced into the country, crossed the great cham 
of the Dofra Fiiiil,* and had nearly traversed the entire breadth 
of that kingdom, when he was suddenly overwhelmed by the 
sturdy mount .'neers. Only sixty of the whole regiment were 
spared, and these afterwards fell victims to the untamed ferocity 
of their conquerors. 


* The Scandinavian term Jjall is of the same origin as the word 
Fell, still preserved in the north of England—signifying an high or 
elpine tract. 
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In those upland vales, some of which are elevated 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea, it requires the most painful industry 
to rear a miserable crop. Lest the sudden melting of the snows 
in spring should wash down the soil from the sloping banks, the 
peasants are accustomed to intersect the ground by small tem- 
porary hedges ; and, that the ears of corn may not be withered 
by the parching droughts of sammer, they conduct water from 
a great distance, and spread it over the fields in slender rills. 
As the harvest approaches, new precautions become necessary ; 
and, to prevent the standing corn from being lashed or laid flat 
by the violent winds, hurdles are planted over the field. But, 
in spite of all their care and watehful attention, those keen 
frosty nights which chequer the advance of the season—the 
Jirn Nitter, or iron nights as they are called by the Swedes— 
often disappoint the hopes of the Norwegian farmers. 

The wind howled furiously along the desert, when Von Bucly 
ascended the Harebacke, at the height of 4575 feet above the sea. 
At length the lofty pyramidal form of the Snéhatta, covered 
with eternal snows, hke another Mont Blanc, rose into view. 
The road now gently declined, and conducted our shivering’ 
traveller, after it was dark, to Fogstue, one of the four inns or 
hospices, founded in the year 1120 by the benevolent King Eys~ 
tein, for the reception and gratuitous entertainment of passengers 
intending to»cross the tremendous Dofra Fiiill. Here a 
fire and comfortable lodging made him soon forget his fatigues 
and the raging storm. Next morning he was accommodated 
by the landlord with clothing suited for the formidable journey 
which he had to perform: It consisted of a cloak of wolves- 
skin, with a large sheepskin cap and gloves, leaving no part 
of his body uncovered but the eyes and mouth. In this gro- 
tesque attire, he proceeded, in a light sledge, over a chain of 
frozen lakes, to the pass of Jerkin, beyond which the road 
reaches its highest elevation of 4563 feet above the sea. He 
then descended a ravine, formed by the torrent Drifa, now 
fortumately frozen; and worked his arduous way, amidst the 
huge fragments of fallen rocks, to Kongsvold, the third of those 
friendly inns or stations. ‘The journey henceforward, being in 
descent through a savage glen, was extremely dangerous, as 
the ice had become soft and loose. But the hamlet of Drifstue, 
the last of the hospitable stations, afforded a weleome asylum. 
This spot is too high for raising grain, being 2457 feet above 
the sea; but the vale itself and the adjaceat hills afford excel- 
lent pasture. Following still the course of the Drifa, the valley 
spread out by degrees ; and about the latitude of 634°, it ap- 
peared covered with pines, at an elevation of 2343 feet. The 
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great mountainous chain terminates at Opdal; but the plain 
which stretches thence to Orkedai lies so very high, that in the 
beginning of May every thing had yet the aspect of winter, and 
the thermometer did not rise at mid-day above the freezing 
point. Near Sundset, at an elevation of 1580 feet, the spruce 
fir began to reappear, mixed with the pines, but which it entire- 
ly displaced in the lower grounds. 

The majestic Sniihiitta, the centre of the great chain, and the 
loftiest of all the Norwegian mountains, was first ascended in 
the year 1800 by Esmark, who observed its height by the baro- 
meter to be 8120 feet above the level of the sea, or little more 
than half the elevation of Mont Blanc, and found that its rocks 
were composed of mica-slate. Lower down, and near the defile 
of Kongsvold, this mineral was distinctly visible ; but, still lower, 
appear strata of beautiful slaty gneiss, and under this the mica-~ 
slate again breaks out. But much lay concealed beneath the 
snow ; nor was it possible to trace satisfactorily the connexion 
between those kindred formations. 

Von Buch pursued his journey down the great Orkedal by 
help of the twilight, which in that northern latitude, and at this 
season, rivals almost the brightness of day. ‘The snow being 
nearly melted away, he was frequently obliged to drag his sledge 
across.the new ploughed fields; and he could not reach the inn 
of Bierkages before midnight. The people of the house were 
sadly alarmed by his untimely intrusion; and our traveller was 
not less surprised at the appearance they made in starting from 
their sleep; for, in this part of Norway, as he afterwards learn- 
ed, the peasants of all ages are accustomed, as in Italy, to go 
to bed entirely naked. vext day he drove through the beauti- 
ful-valley of Guldal, rich, populous, and flourishing. It was a 
ting * or court-day, and the farmers were cheerfully paying their 
taxes or quit-rents to the royal collectors, with every appearance 
of mildness on the one hand, and of firm attachment on the other. 
After traversing a fertile tract of country, sprinkled with numer- 
ous hamlets, and crossing a low range of hills, the venerable 
city of Drontheim, with its antient cathedral and its lofty build- 
ings, near the bottom of a winding stream, presented in the 
vista an enchanting prospect. 

Drontheim, with a population of only 8840, is yet distinguish- 
ed by its refinement and elegance of manners. Nor can a stran- 
ger help being surprised at meeting with so many polite and well- 
informed men in such a remote place. Not depending, like 
Christiania and Bergen, on foreign commerce, the inhabitants 
of Drontheim have a more direct interest in the internal pros- 


* From this word, are derived the names of Tain and Dingwall, 
the chief towns of Ross-shire. 
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perity of the soil, and feel more inttnetip the exclusive spirit of 
patriotism. ‘This sentiment has no doubt been heightened, by 
the repeated attempts of the Swedes to wrest.from them such a 
desirable portion of their country. The great body of the peo- 
ple throughout Norway, as it might be expected, most cordial- 
Jy hate and despise their poor and restless neighbours; and at 
this moment, when the court of Stockholm openly proposes, by 
way of indemnification for the loss of Finland, to appropriate to 
herself at least the province of Drontheim, every teeling of ani- 
mosity on the part of the Norwegians must operate with redou- 
bled force. 

Drontheim is a remarkably clean and handsome town, though 
the houses are all constructed with timber, the public edifices 
only being built of stone. Some manufactures have lately been 
introduced into it, particularly the preparation of the noted dye 
from lichens gathered on the rocks. A seminary for the higher 
branches of education, and an.academy of sciences, have also 
been instituted ; and the bequest of several valuable libraries and 
collections of curiosities has enriched this joint establishment. 
Villas are frequent in the environs of Drontheim, placed in 
charming romantic sites. But the oak ceases to grow at this 
high latitude; and consequently the varicty of the forest scene- 
ry is very much limited. 

The poverty of the climate, and the wretched economy which 
it exacts, are strikingly marked by a singular fact, which our 
author relates. We are not told whether the horses of the 
neighbouring dules are occasionally indulged with the use of 
grain, though they generally pasture on the wild herbs of the 
field; yet their dung is carefully collected, and boiled with water 
and a slight mixture of rye-ineal in large kettles, into a disgusting 
mess; and this half-digested substance is greedily eaten by the 
cows, and even employed to feed the pigs. The very geese and 
ducks and hens partake of it; nor will the horses themselves, it is. 
alleged, reject such extraordinary food. The scantiness of ve- 
getation over the most part of Norway is indeed very distress- 
ing. In the rocky islets along the southern and western coasts, 
the fishermen are accustomed to support their cows, during the 
greater part of the year, on sea-ware, and the heads and garbage 
of fish, 

On the 20th of May, Von Buch resumed his jouruey into 
Lapland. He crossed the dreaded morass of Tellegréd in safe- 
ty, but not without considerable apprehension of danger. This 
low swampy ground is frozen during winter to the depth of se- 
veral yards, and is not again completely thawed till the summer 
has been far advanced: ‘The surface may appear dry and solid ; 
but as the heat still penetrates downwards, the icy floor which 
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supports it, gradually softening and melting, comes to bend and 
tremble under the shock of pressure; at last it gives way, and 
horses, carriages, and passengers—all sink into the abyss. Near 
the mouth of the Fiord, or Firth, a bed of clay-marl was seen 
distinctly mixed with small shells. Similar appearances occur 
along the southern shores of Norway; and the fact is the more 
remarkable, since no fossil-shells have been ever found in the in- 
terior of the country: This marl, however, is only a local for- 
mation, and fests on the fundamental gneiss. 

Aftér a fatiguing journey through half-melted snows, and a- 
cross swelling torrents, our traveller reached the island of Ryo, 
a small fishing station: It is a dreary naked spot, yielding scarce- 
ly any produce, and not affording the settlers even fresh water, 
which they are obliged to fetch from the mainland. But these 
hardy people derive a niggard subsistence from the surround- 
ing element; and the eggs of the sea-fowl, especially of the 

lls which breed numerously in the how adjacent islets, consti- 
tute, during the season, their principal food. Such islets are 
ealled viirs, in opposition to the rocky eminences which are term- 
ed holms. Each viir is held as a sort of patrimonial possession, 
part of the eggs only being taken away, and the birds allowed 
to hatch undisturbed. 4 

The rest of the journey was chiefly performed by rowing of 
sailing along the craggy shore. In those arctic seas, the storm 
which often rages through the day is generally observed to sub- 
side into a pertect calm during the night. But dense fogs very 
frequently cover the water, and conceal the cliffs from view. On 
the 7th of June, our traveller arrived at the flat island of Sor 
Herroé, bordering on the polar circle. ‘The snow was now 
melting fast away, forming innumerable streamlets that dashed 
in cascades down the sides of the hills; forests of pine and sprace 
fir* became visible ; luxuriant birches and alders enlivened every 
crag ; and vegetation, after a long slumber, seemed at length to 
put forth all its foree. The thermometer did not stand lower than 
49° during the night; and it rose to 59°, and once even to 70°, in 
the heat of the day. Beds of white limestone were frequent a- 
bong the shore, wrapped in mica-slate. Above the slate lay gran- 
ite; which must therefore belong to a later formation, though 
it contained large and beautiful crystals of felspar. 


* The great forests of Norway and Sweden consist almost entirely 
ef pine or Scotch fir apieee sylvestris), and spruce fir (pinus abies) : 
The former, called toll by the natives, is exported in the shape of 
logs, under the name of red wood; the latter, termed gran in the 
North, is generally sawed into deals, and forms the white wood of 
commerce. 
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Not far from thence, is Vestenfiord, the most northern point 
at which oysters are found. Beside the gigantic rocks of Alsta- 
hong, occur some extensive plains, which are esteemed fertile 
and well cultivated. Here, on a Sunday, the Nordland fishermen 
were seen going to church. They had a very singular appear- 
ance, being all clothed precisely alike in a close brown frock, edg- 
ed with blue trimming, having large white trousers drawn over 
their boots, and a red woollen cap under their hat. Nor were 
they less distinguished in their persons from the native Scandi- 
navians. Instead of having the usual fair complexion and soft 
round visages of the north, they seemed remarkably swarthy, 
with black dazzling eyes, and high prominent features. The 
learned Schéning has even attempted to prove, with great inge- 
nuity, that this coast of Norway was really the ancient Thule, 
and that the fishermen themselves are descended from a colony 
of Phoenicians. , 

The high projecting rock of Lovunnen, is a great resort of the 
puffin or alca arctica, which is much sought for on account of its 
feathers. ‘This silly bird is very easily caught. ‘The fowler lets 
down an iron hook, or sends a dog trained on purpese, into the 
narrow clefts or holes of the rock, where the puffins sit crowd- 
ed together ; and the first bird being pulled out, the next one 
bites and lays hold of his tail; and thus in succession, till the 
whole family, clinging together like a chain, is dragged to light. 
The neighbouring island of Luroé is not unfertile, abounding 
with sand and calcareous shells ; and it must have been inhabit- 
ed from ancient times; for three or four immense barrows re- 
main upon it. On the other side, this island terminates in a 
frightful perpendicular rock, the snowy summit of which was 
found by the barometer to be 2187 feet above the gaard or 
farm. Still more tremendous were the cliffs which frown over 
the ocean at Kunnen, in the latitude of 67°: Here the alter- 
nate thawing and freezing of the lower range of snow had form- 
ed a great icy wall or glacier, which descended almost to the sur- 
face of the water. Yet it was already the 15th of June, and the 
radiant sun appeared at midnight, diffusing a sensible warmth. 
The uncovered rocks consist of mica-slate, and not of gneiss, 
and have garnets plentifully interspersed through their substance. 
The same composition of rock occurs a degree farther north at 
the island of Laskestad, the residence of a SHnRy Oe and a few 
peasants; whose rising grounds afford but poor herbage, though 
the plain below contains barrows and obelisks inscribed with Ru- 
nic charaeters, which attest its ancient occupation. The birches 
here seemed to rise no higher than ~~ feet, and the elevation 
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of the top of the conical mountain of Pristekonentind + was found 
to be 2132 feet. Krom the inspection of this and other lofty 
ridges along the coast, it seemed to result, that the strata of 
the larger islands or promontories always dip towards the land 
and the highcr mountains. 

At Lédingen, about the latitude of 68°, the pines, which in 
the southern part of Norway were capable of growing at an 
elevation of S000 feet, did not ascend higher than 690 feet a- 
bove the level of the sea. The birch mounted to a greater 
height, yet was here confined to the limit of 1250 feet. It was 
the : aath of June, the eve of the festival of St John the Bap- 
tist; and the people flocked from all quarters to sport the 
whole night round a blazing fire, kindled on the top of an ad- 
jacent hill; a practice common, about the time of the solstice, 
to the whale of the Gothie tribes, being a vestige of that most 
ancient worship of the resplendent image of the Divinity, the 
glorious luminary of day. * Not far hence lies Vaage, the 
great centre of the northern fisheries, in which 18,000 men, 
and nearly 4,000 small boats are emp): yed. About sixteen mil- 
lions of lore tusk and cod are caught annually among the creeks 
and islands, where they come to cast their spawn, 

The Gch were fornierly taken by means of long lines; but 
this method bas been gr: adually superseded by the introduction 
of large wide meshed nets, which are let down at night per- 
haps to the depth of 60 or 80 fathoms in the water. ‘The cod 
or tusk, so caught, are carried ashore, and dried in the spring 
under sheds erected and hired for the purpose. The produce is 
afterwards carried for sale by a long and fatiguing navigation to 
Bergen. But wretched is the life of thos poor fishermen, who 
being exposed without shelter to continual damps cr raging 
storms, are apt to crowd together, and thereby contract acute 
disorders which prematurely terminate their existence. 

Beyond this station commences the province of Lapland, 
which the Danes, however, call Finmark. At the island of 


+ The termination tind means a peak, in the Norwegian dialect; 
the same as std/t in Swedish, and horn in German. The correspond- 
ing term in the language of Lapmark is tjokko. It may be remark- 
ed, that the word tind is preserved in the names of sonic of our 
Scottish mountains, as in Zinto, and Tyndrum. 

* The same custom obtains in Germany, and is still retained in 
the remoter parts of Scotland under the name of Beltane, which 
some etymologists fancifully suppose to be derived from Baal or Be- 
lus. With us it is celebrated on the first of May, being apparently 
confounded with the floral games. In reference to this idea, may 
we not conjecture that the word beltane is only a corruption of the 
French beautems, anciently beltems, the fine season? 
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Sengen, the coast appeared rocky as before; but the hills, though 
covered, on the 29th of June, almost entire ly with snow, were 
only 690 feet in height. Close by the shore, a thick bed of white 
limestone projects, and above it lies a stratum of fibrous tremo- 
lite, on which again rests a dark solid bed, consisting chiefly of 
massive garnet, very highly magnetic; the whole ‘being sur- 
mounted by mica-slate, the newer granite, and fine gneiss. A- 
bove 500 head of rein-deer annually swim across the Sound, to 
feed in summer on the low hills of Senge n. They belong to the 
roving Laplanders, a poor miserable race, who, though they 
are hard ly able to satisfy the hare cravings of hunger, will, like 
the lowest of savages, part with all their skins, whenever they can 
find an opportunity to purchase brandy, and procure the deli- 
rium of intoxication. The Norwegians hold them in the most 
sovereign contempt, and will scarcely deign to look upon them 
as human beings. But a few families of sober, patient, and in- 
dustrious settlers have lately been transplanted into this quarter 
from the southern vales of Norway. In the space of ten years, 
they were increased to about fifty families; they had cle: ared spots 
of ground which yielded crops; and they pastured’ numerous 
herds of cattle. These colonists had glk idly received a visit of 
the Moravians, the most harmless of all the missionaries. 

Sailing with a light breeze, our traveller was hurried north- 
wards by the tide, along a bold coast crowned with show y moun- 
tains, to the islet of Tromso, hard by the S/orstenndss* or Great 
Rocky Cape. Here, in the latitude of 69° 38’, a vill: age has 
been lately founded under the protection of the Danish govern= 
ment, and endowed with peculiar privileges and immunities 
being intended to facilitate the exchange of commodities, and 
to diffuse the benefits of civilization over these sequestered re- 
gions. It was now the 4th of July, and the sky continued in- 
variably bright and cloudless. For two whole months at Trom- 
soé the sun never sets; and as he wheels his oblique apparent 
course, he skirts the northern horizon at midnight, and again 
ascends with fiercer beams in progress of the day. The varia- 
tion of temperature is confined to a narrow range: ‘The great- 
est heat was observed at two o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
thermometer rose to 61° or G2° of Fahrenheit; and the greatest 
cold at one o’clock in the morning, when the  chermomete: -vod 
at 50° or 52°. This low islet is covered with birches, though the 
prospect was saddened by patelics ef snow lying still unmelied on 
the streets, the gardens, aud the field 

Still farther northwards, the eye was refreshed by the sight 
of the banks of the Lidstiord. ‘Thickets of aspens, birches, and 


* Stor, in the Scandinavian lialects, signific 3 reat; a (l hene 
aur words und L@2 
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alders, were sprinkled along the shore; innumerable clear stream- 
lets gushed down the declivities ; and hundreds of rein-deer ap- 
peared feeding on the green hills. But from a neighbouring 
height which our traveller climbed, he commanded a wide pro- 
spect of a most savage mountainous region, the nearest snowy 
peak having perhaps an altitude of 2770 feet above the sea. 
‘The rocks are rich, here, in different formations. First occurs 
beautiful gneiss; thien mica-slate, with small garnets or staurolites, 
and divergent hornblende; next pure quartz, of various colours ; 
and above all these, the compact red garnet, or porphyritic trap. 
Returning again to the boat, and pushing forward, he arrived, 
on the 21st of July, in the deautifil bay of ‘Talvig, about mid- 
night, the sun shining bright, and the thermometer standing at 
54°. He saw ships from different parts lying in the harbour ; 
and thence preceeded to the governor’s residence, about nine 
miles distant, at a farm near the mouth of the great river Alten. 

Here he staid two days, during which the thermomcter rose 
as high as 70° or 72°, though the poverty of vegetation was very 
striking, since the pines did not ascend beyond the altitude of 
700 feet above the sea. A singular geological fact was present- 
ed by a steep hill which rises like a fortification trom an isth- 
mus at the bottom of the bay. The rock appears rent to the 
depth perhaps of 100 feet, with perpendicular clefts, varying 
from 6 to $0 feet in width, and which Von Buch, following out 
his system, considers as real veins that had never been filled up. 
The neighbouring country is the most populous and best culti- 
vated part of Lapland, owing entirely to the introduction of a 
body of industrious strangers, who have gradually dislodged the 
native race. These settlers are the Quiins, a colony of Finns, 
who retain the dress, language, and habits peculiar to this peo- 
ple. They were probably driven out of their country by the fe- 
rocity of the Russians in ‘the wars of Charles XIL, and compel- 
led to migrate round the gulf of Bothnia by ‘Tornea, * whence 
they descended about the year 1708 to Alten. There they have, 
by perseverance, succeeded in raising some scanty crops; and 
the slothful Laplanders already begin to dread their extension. 
Perhaps this ancient breed, like the savage tribes of America, 
is destined to be finally extirpated before the superior talents and 
energy of their invaders. 

The firths beyond Alten are the resort of numerous troops of 
small whales, which sport in a lively manner on the water ; but, 
amidst their gambols, they are dangerous to boats in the pair- 
ing season. They are, besides, so lean, as not to be consi- 
dered worth the trouble of catching. ‘The neighbouring island 


* Pronounced T'orxco. 
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of Hammerfest, covered with continual fogs, has a most dreary 
sterile aspect. It is, however, visited by ships from Copenha- 
gen, Drontheim, and even the Russian port of Archangel ; and 
brandy, flour, hemp, or linen, are bartered with the Nordland- 
ers for dried fish and eider-down. The Russians, during their 
stay, even opp ; themselves to fishing, at which they are said to 
be remarkably dexterous. Here the rocks no longer contain mi- 
ca-slate, but perfect gneiss, with small red garnets interspersed. 

But we will now gratify our readers by extracting the author’s 
description of his arrival, about the end of July, at the famous 
North Cape, which lies in the 71st degree of latitude. 

* Towards evening I was conveyed over the Fiord, which is about 
nine English miles in breadth, to the Sound of Magerde, by Norwe- 
gians. ‘The violent current out of the Sound was against us ; we run 
into Finnbugt, about the middle of the Sound, and on the island of 
Magerée itself, to wait for the return of a favourable tide. The 
Norwegians * live there in earthen huts, which being covered over 
with grass, bear a resemblance to small hillocks ; dwellings like those 
of the Tungusians, or like the Gammers of the Finns. The interior, 
however, looks more like a house. When we squeeze ourselves 
through the three-feet-high door, which is made to shut of itself, we 
go through a dark passage to the various compartments of the hut ; 
a similar door opens into the dwelling-room ; and this apartment dif- 
fers in nothing trom the usual dwelling-place of the peasants at Ber- 
gen. It is constructed of logs, quadrangular up to the roof, which is 
a quadrangular pyramid, with a square opening in the middle, that 
at night is closed with a blown-up fish bladder, and through which 
the light enters, and the smoke issues out during the day. The fur- 
niture consists of a table, and a bench behind it ; the bed of the mas- 
ter of the house, and a cupboard or press, and chests are ranged a- 
round... The children and servants sleep on the outside of the room, 
or beside the cow. The kitchen is a large chimney in the corner of 
the room. This is actually the most convenient manner of laying 
out a house in climates like these, where not a twig for firing is grown. 
The thick earthen wall makes a cellar of the hut, in which the tem- 
perature does not come in contact with the external temperature for 
weeks. Whether it storms or snows without, whether it is winter or 
summer, cannot be felt in one of these earthen huts; but in a come 
mon northern log-house, every external change is felt in a few hours 
in the inside. ‘The air penetrates through doors and windows, and 
finds its way over the whole house. It is singular, that the richer 
class, the Storkarle (great fellows), as they are called by the Lap- 
landers, or the Lords, as they are called in the canton of Schweitz, 
or the people of condition, as they call themselves, do not adopt this 
mode of constructing houses of earth, and pass the summer in the 
larger log-house, and the winter between earthen walls. For nothing 


* It should be Nordlanders. R. 
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prevents them from ornamenting the inside as well and comfortably 
as the taste of the inhabitants can wish ; and though in such a dwell- 
ing there is little light, and almost no prospect, during four months 
of continual night, little of either can be expected.’ p. 273, 274. 

The mountains towards the North Cape gradually descend, 
the highest not exceeding 1100 feet in altitude. Naked fantastic 
rocks are seen piled up in wild confusion, and no vestige of ani- 
mated nature appears. ‘The pitiless storm often rages with ir- 
resistible fury, and the cowering fisherman, unable to keep a- 
live the smallest spark of fire, is every moment threatened with 
being swept, in his lonely hut, into the ocean. The rocks of 
Magerée are interesting, however, to the geologist. |The beds 
which occur in succession, are the older gneiss, mica-slate, clay- 
slate, gneiss again, and fine granite ; and, surmounting these, 
the granular smaragdite and the coarser smaragdite. Among 
the slates are sometimes found beds of pot-stone, resembling jade 
in appearance, but much softer. At the promontory of Por- 
sangeruiiss, huge beds of beautiful white quartz were seen, en- 
closed between strata of mica-slate. The interior of the island 
of Magerve is occasionally visited by herds of rein-deer, which 
discover, by rambling, some scattered tufts of ncrbage. But they 
are exposed to great danger from the descent of avalanches, or 
the sudden sliding down of whole fields of snow. 

M. Von Buch, having thus reached the extreme point of his 
journey, prepared to descend by the interior of the country, 
through the pathless wilds of Lapland. He therefore engaged 
a native for a guide, or pilot, as the Northern fishermen aptly 
styled him. In a previous excursion which he made from Al- 
tengaard, the first object he met with was a gamme, or Lap- 
Jand hovel, resembling a baker’s oven, about eight feet wide 
and four feet high, composed of branches loosely thatched with 
grass, and having a square opening at the top, that serves both 
for the admission of light and the escape of smoke. The men 
had gone to fish on the coast; but the women, each in her place, 
sat crowded round a small hearth, occupied with sewing or knit- 
ting. These gammes are constructed“only for the season, and 
their frequent erection occasions a most wasteful consumption of 
the i for the inconsiderate rover, in collecting his mate- 
rials, breaks off merely the top branches of the birchen bushes, 
the stems being concealed almost the whole year beneath the 
snow. This destruction is farther increased by the necessity of 
having continual fires, even during summer. As soon as the 
warm weather begins, immense swarms of gnats issue from the 
marshes, and torment the hapless Laplander, who is forced to 
seek refuge from their pursuit in columns of smoke, 
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In his return to the Governor’s house at Alten, our traveller 

was overtaken, as he crossed the Firth, by a most tremendous 
storm of thunder, accompanied by vivid flashes of li htning, 
which might scar cely have been expected in such a leddonalk- cli 
mate. The r rain fell in large congregated drops, and the hail- 
stones, as large as peas, made a hissing noise as they struck the 
water. This hail had not a snowy composition, but consisted of 
real icicles of a pear-shape, which must have been frozen durin 
their descent through the air. After resting one day, he ened 
over to Talvig, and c limbing the lofty precipitous rocks, he survey- 
ed a wide scene of desolation. ‘The pines gradually disappeared ; 
the birches became stunted ; the alpine willows ceased to grow; 
and the crude berries, and rein-deer moss, were no longer vi- 
sible. The mountains, though not here of great clevation, were 
covered with perpetual snow; and the formation of glaciers along 
the chain of heights impendent over the sea, was distinctly per- 
ceived. The lower mass of snow being exposed to alternations 
of temperature, is by degrees converted into a field of ice, which 
at last separates from the main body, and plunges with dreadful 
shock into the firths. rom a hasty view of the surface, it 
likewise possibie to estimate the limits of vegetation at the lati- 
tude of 70°: Birch ascends only to the height of 1600 feet above 
the level of the sea; the whortleherry (vaccinium myrtillus) to 
2030 feet; the whortle vleaved willow (salix myrsinites) to 2150 
feet; the dwar/-lirch to 2740 feet; and the downy willow creeps 
near the line of torent snow, at the elevation of 3510 feet. 
The lowest rocks consist of shining clay-slate, under a mass of 
beautiful green smaragdite, above which the clay-slate again ap- 
pears, including a thick bed of fine white marble; and the pre- 
dominating mic: a-ak ate succeeds, and crowns the mountains. 

On the $d of September, M. Von Buch took his final depar- 
ture from Alten, attended by his guide, and with two-rein deer 
to carry a few necessaries for his journey. He proceeded nearly 
southwards along the valley of the great river. In five days, he 
reached with difficulty the heights of Nuppi Vara, the most ele- 

vated part of the table land, and 2655 feet above the level of the 
sea. The snow had indeed melted away; but hardly a bush 
could rear its head, and all nature seemed torpid and dreary. 
At length, as he thence continued to descend, the barking of 
dogs trom below, announced that a Lapland family was at hand. 
He discovered their gamme planted near the edge of a great 
marsh ; yet, though the wind and rain now beat furiously, he 
was admitted with reluctance under shelter, and he soon witness- 
ed the sulkiness of those selfish and inhospitable barbarians. 
This hut was larger and more carefully constructed than the one 
which he first saw; it was besides protected by sail-cloth, and 
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had the luxury within, of seats covered with flannel or deer 
skins. These pastoral tribes lead ‘a life of excessive toil and 
weariness. Men and women, boys and girls—all keep watch by 
turns; and their faithful dogs, scouring the hills, collect the rein- 
deer, ‘and prevent them from straggling and falling into the jaw 
of the famished wolf. We present our readers with another 
extract. 

* We had scarcely set our feet out of the door of the gamme in 
the morning, when in less than half an hour the house was entirely 
destroyed, and the rein-deer laden with all the utensils, and in mo- 
tion to the new place of destination. ‘They were bound together, in 
rows of five, with thongs, like the beasts of burden on St. Gotthardt; 
and they were led by the mother and daughter over the mountains, 
while the father went before to prepare the new dwelling, and the 
other children conducted the free herd to their place of pasture. 
The flock amounted to about four hundred head. We had yet seen 
none under three hundred. With this number a family is said to be 
in moderate prosperity. It can be maintained on it. They can af- 
ford to kill as many rein-deer as are necessary for food and clothing, 
shoes, and boots, and to sell besides a few rein-deer skins, hides, and 
horns, to the merchants for meal or brandy, or woollen stuffs. On 
the other hand, a family lives very miserably on a hundred of these ani- 
mals, and can hardly keep from starving. Hence, if they are brought 
down so low, they must give up the free pastoral life on the mountains, 
and draw towards the sea, and endeavour as Sea Laplanders to gain 
from that element what they can no longer find among the mountains. 
But their desires are always fixed on the mountains; and every Sea 
Laplander eagerly exchanges his hut and his earnings for the herd of 
the Fieldt-Laplander. The charms of a free life amoung the moun- 
tains, and of independence, may have less effect on the producing 
of this inclination than the actual good living of the Fieldt or Moun- 
tain Laplanders, which the Sea Laplander cannot even procure on 
holidays. Every day I have seen rein-deer flesh cooked in all these 
gammes for the whole family, and generally of young fawns, in large 
iron kettles. Each person certainly received more than a pound for 
his share. When the flesh was cooked, it was immediately torn a- 
sunder by the master of the house with his fingers, and divided out 
among the family ; and the eagnerness with which each person re- 
ceived his allowance, and the rapidity with which they strove as for 
a wager to tear it with teeth and fingers, are almost incredible. In 
the mean time the broth remains in the kettle, and is boiled up with 
thick rein-deer milk, with rye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though 
seldom, with a little salt. ‘The broth is then distributed, and de- 
voured with the same hungry avidity. The Sea Laplander, on the 
other hand, has only fish, or fish livers, with train-oil, and never 
has either the means or opportunity of preparing such costly soups. 
The former not only relishes his flesh, but finds in it a strong nour- 
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ishment. In fact, how few boors in Norway or Sweden, or even in 
Germany, can compare their meals, in point of nutrition, with this ! 
In winter, the food of the Laplanders is more multifarious, They 
then catch an incredible number of ptarmigans (Ryper, Tetrao La- 
gopus), wood grouse eer and a number of other wild birds, 
partly to eat, and partly to sell. They not unfrequently also shoot 
a bear, which they eat like the Norwegian peasants. They have 
then also no want of rein-deer flesh ; for the frozen pieces may be 
long preserved. They can even preserve the precious milk in winter, 
although they can then derive none immediately from the rein-deer. 
They expose it in harvest to the frost, and preserve the frozen pieces 
like cheese. When melted after a lapse of several months, this milk 
still tastes fresh and deliciously. When a stranger then enters the 
gamme, whom they wish to see, the frozen piece of milk is inymedi- 
ately set to the fire ; the guest receives a spoon, with which he skims 
off the softened exterior in proportion as it melts. When he has e- 
nough, the rest is preserved in the cold for other guests. Such pieces 
are not unfrequently brought by the Laplanders down to Alten, and 
then disposed of to advantage ; for the inhabitants of Alten eagerly 
purchase this milk. They use it like cow-milk, and can mix a good 
deal of water with it without injuring its quality. In its pure state 
it is even too fat for domestic purposes. Notwithstanding, even in 
the middle of summer, each rein-deer yields but little milk, it would 
be quite impossible, especially for any length of time, to consume 
the whole quantity at once. In October the milk season generally 
ceases, and recommences about the end of June or beginning of Ju- 
ly. The rein-deer calve about the middle of May. ‘he Lapland- 
ers call a doe or female rein-deer a vaija, when it has calved in the 
third year. It is allowed to suckle the fawn for six weeks, which is 
then slaughtered, or allowed to provide its own nourishment; and 
they can then have milk for three or four months. A moderate vaija 
about the end of July yields the quarter of a Swedish kanne per 
day. With a herd of a thousand head the quantity procured from 
all the vaijas would be very considerable, and perhaps sufficient to 
maintain a whole family on milk alone. But their prosperity neces- 
sarily requires the possession of considerable flocks, that they may 
always be able to slaughter a deer when the wants of the family re- 
quire it, without thereby injuring the flourishing condition of the 
herd. A great part of the Swedish Laplanders in Kemi-Lapmark, 
and especially in the Férsamling of Enare, live in quite a different 
manner. They live there for the most part by fishing, and have 
but seldom a few rein-deer; on the other hand they generally possess 
eight or ten sheep, but no cows. In summer they scarcely cat any 
thing but fish from the fresh-water lakes, and drink with great eager- 
ness the water in which the fish has been boiled. In winter they 
must put up with dried fish (Sick, Salmo Lavaretus), and with soups 
(valling) of water, fir bark, and rein-deer tallow. ‘They peel off, in 
summer, the innermost bark of the firs, divide tt in long stripes, 
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and hang them in their dwellings to dry for winter stores. When 
used, these stripes of bark are minced in small pieces along with the 
rein-deer tallow, boiled together for several hours with water, till in 
consistency they form a thick broth, and then eaten. A little ewe 
milk, and a few mountain bramble-berries (Hiortron, Rubus Cha- 
maemorus), contribute very little to the improvement of this wretch- 
ed diet.’ 

The surface of the country, as our traveller advanced, became 
insensibly lower, and at Kautokejno he was again gratified by 
the sight of cows and sheep feeding in green meadows. This 
place is a small village, in which a church has been founded by 
the care of the Danish government. It has a mixed population 
of Quiins and Laplanders ; of whom the former only remain 
through the whole year, the latter migrating always in summer 
to fish in the northern firths. But the residence of a clergyman 
in the midst of them, joined to the acquisition of fixed property, 
must have a beneficial influence in humanizing this wandering 
race. It is difficult however to correct inveterate habits ; and 
_ Christianity has made slow progress among them, and often serves 
' merely to disguise their ancient superstition. ‘Till very lately, they 
generally brought with them to church a cloth, into which they 
used to spit out the communion bread and carry it home as an 
infallible charm against injury and disease, to be distributed in’ 
crumbs to each individual of their flock. The older Laplanders, 
too, are accustemed, from motives of suspicion or parsimony, to 
deposit their little treasure, comprized perhaps in a few pieces of 
coin, under stones or other hiding places. By the death of the 
proprietor, the hoard is often lost ; and in this way the circulat- 
ing medium of Denmark is believed to suffer a considerable an- 
nual waste. ‘The superior industry of the Quiins, or settlers from 
Finland, has materially improved the grounds about Kautokejno ; 
but as the village lies in the 69th degree of latitude, and 830 feet 
above the level of the sea, they have not succeeded here in their 
attempts to raise corn or culinary vegetables. From this point 
to the frozen ocean, the mountainous range consists of granite, 
supported by primitive clay-slate, smaragdite, and sometimes mi- 
ca-slate. 

M. Von Buch had now approached the sources of the river 
Alten, and was about to cross the ridge which separates the Swe- 
dish Lapland. He dismissed his rein-deer, which he found to 
be but feeble animals, fit only for running, and soon worn out 
by the fatigue of carrying the smallest burden ; and he engaged 
the parish-clerk of Kautokejno and two Quiins, to accompany 
him in the rest of his journey to Tornea. ‘These fellows, under 
a conductor whom they so highly respected, proceeded with great 
alacrity an@ vigour. Being provided with a small portable Boat, 
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they launched it as often as opportunity occurred, and pushed 
it rapidly along a chain of narrow lakes, which, notwithstand- 
ing theit excessive coldness, abound with the stk or salmo lava- 
vetus, a species of salmon resembling a trout, though of a blueish 
colour, with a projecting snout. At the close of a long day, the 
party took up their quarters on the border of the frontier lake at 
the foot of steep hills; the moon shone full upon the unruffled sur- 
face of the water, and scattered a pale light over the tops of the 
projecting birchen bushes, while the Quins lay round a blazing 
fire, busy roasting their fish on the points of sticks. Next morn- 
ing, though in the middle of September, and at an elevation of 
1880 feet above the sea, the moss had only a slight sprinkling of 
hoar frost, which disappeared ina moment. ‘They now follow- 
ed the course of the Muoniojocko, * which runs almost due south ; 
and after shooting dexterously over a succession of water-falls, 
they arrived at a miserable fishing hut below the Songavara, the 
highest hill in this part of the country, 2nd which gave for the 
limit of the pine, about the latitude of 68°, an altitude of 850 feet, 
and for that of the spruce fir only 480 feet. Symptoms of com- 
parative wealth began to appear among the industrious Finnish 
colonists. At Lower Muonioniska, our traveller found a large 
village ; and he was ushered into a separate room having glass 
windows, and served with silver spoons. Yet the corn here 
scarcely ever ripens, being cut by the early frosts. ‘The pota- 
toe, however, protected under the soil, comes to tolerable per- 
fection ; and this most useful root furnishes the inhabitants with 
their chief sustenance. He had to descend for the space of a 
mile through a frightful succession of rapids and cataracts ; and 
it required the utmost address and steadiness to avoid the dan- 
gers of the passage. The river again resumed its placid course, 
and flowed through a thick spreading forest, variegated with dif- 
ferent kinds of trees; birches, willows, alders and wild cherries 
fringing the banks, and spruce firs clothing the back ground. 
The country softened by degrees ; and already the Swedish dress 
and manners had begun to prevail; and when he reached tl: 
romantic village of Kiingis, in sight of saw-mills and forges, all was 
activity and animation, The iron-stones in the whole of Lap- 
mark, as well as in Sweden, form thick beds in the gneiss, and 
are so fixed and indestructible, as to remain above like magne- 
tic mountains after the surrounding rock is removed. ‘The ore 
consists of small adhering crystals, accompanied by green talc 
and foliated tremolite. ‘The beds of pure iron-stone in this dis- 


* Jocko, in the Lapland language, signifies river, the same as E/f 
in the Swedish and Norwegian. 
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trict, are of prodigious extent and thickness ; they are common- 
ly worked to a depth of 200 feet, and the iron hill of Kirunayara 
rises even 800 feet. But these treasures, besides that, without o- 
ther admixture, they do not yield the best sort of iron, are ina 
great measure lost, from the difficulty of transporting the ores, 
and the want of wood or coal for smelting them. 

‘rom Kingis our traveller, in a loaded boat, swiftly descend- 
ed the river, shooting through the incidental rapids of the 
stream. He was now traversing a scene which has been ren- 
dered classical by the measurement of a degree of the meridian 
in 1736, by the French academicians, and its rectification and 
extension by Svanberg in 1799. He entered the very hut in 
which Maupertuis and his associates passed the winter at Pello, 
and found it still remaining in the same state as they have de- 
scribed it. The prevailing rock in this tract, is a coarse red 

ranite, called by the natives rapa kivi. Strata of white gneiss 
ikewise occurred. The banks of the river were lined with cot- 
tages: but all beyond them appeared a dismal boundless fo- 
rest. At Pullangi he saw, in the oe arden, ripe peas, 
large yellow turnips and potatoes, which had been fresh dug. 
Still descending the stream, neur the close of the day, he de- 
scried the Church of Upper Tornea towering above a mass of 
buildings, and heard, with pleasing emotions, the deep sound 
of bells wafted along the broad surface of the Muonio. How 
gladsome it seemed, after wandering so many months through 
dreary solitudes, to mingle again in the busy hum of men!—Next 
morning on landing at Pakkila, he mounted a small car, and 
was driven with furious rapidity by a young Finlander, along 
an excellent road, and through a rich and populous country. 
He met crowds of people returning home from church, dressed 
in their best attire; youths and maidens hurrying gaily along ; 
while the elderly persons, clad in a long dark mantle, girt with 
a yellow sash, and having a small black cap on their head, 
marched with stately gravity. But he was much disappointed 
in entering Tornea, which, though built after an uniform plan, 
consists mostly of detached cottages, and contains only 630 in- 
habitants. ‘The streets are very broad, and, not being paved, 
they are grown over with grass, on which the cows regularly 
pasture. The inhabitants, a mixture of Finns and Swedes, have 
the character of being idle, and extremely given to drunkenness. 
Yet the adjacent country, chiefly through the industry of the 
Finnish settlers, is rapidly improving ; and the population of 
the province of Lapmark appears to have advanced much faster 
than that of any other part of Europe. In the year 1751, 
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this, according to Baron Hermelin, was 27,000; in 1772, it 
had increased to $1,000; but in 1801, it amounted to 52,000. 
Here the Lapland tour of M. Von Buch was ended. He 
had sailed along the whole west coast of Norway, in sight of 
the lofty ridge which defends the continent, and had again de- 
scended by the eastern declivity of that chain of mountains. 
In the course of such a fatiguing journey, he noticed as many 
particulars relative to the structure of the rocks as the shortness 
of his stay at any place would allow. But the climate and the 
natural productions of Lapland, have lately been examined with 
most careful attention by the zeal of Dr Wahlenberg, who, at 
the charge of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, perform- 
ed in the years 1800, 1802, 1807 and 1810, four several jour- 
neys, to explore the botany of that forlorn region. His remarks 
are contained in a small tract, written in the Swedish language, 
and translated into German by Professor Haussman, and again 
more fully stated in the introduction to his excellent Flora Lap- 
ponica, both published last year at Berlin. In his principal ex- 
cursions, Dr Wahlenberg carried with him a portable barome- 
ter, and compared its indications, as often as he could, with 
corresponding observations made at Umea, or in Finmark, 
The results thus obtained, he is aware, cannot be strictly ac- 
curate, owing to the sudden and violent changes of the atmo- 
sphere in the northern latitudes; but, even admitting the er- 
ror from that source to amount sometimes to the fortieth part 
of the whole, such a degree of approximation to the altitude of 
sequestered tracts may be jud ed sufficient for all the general 
purposes of science. ‘The highest of all the mountains of Lap- 
find, and which the natives have long regarded with a sort of 
awe and dread, is the Sulitelma, * situate in the latitude of 
67° 10’, near the margin of a lake that communicates with the 
Western Ocean. It ons three peaks, which have the several 
elevations of 5520, 5620, and 5910 feet. These peaks are co- 
vered with an accumulation of eternal snow, compressed into an 
extremely hard substance, of the depth perhaps of an hundred feet. 
The sides of the mountain, at the altitude of about 2500 feet, 
exhibit real glaciers, consisting of icy vaults, sometimes three 
hundred feet high, clustering with sharp pointed pyramids of 
solid ice. The ice itself is perfectly clear and colourless, but its 


* This word and Ben-le-di, the name of a remarkable mountain 
in Perthshire, have the same original; meaning, in the Lapland and 
Gaelic languages, the Hill of God; the rude inhabitants of both coun- 
tries being accustomed anciently, at certain seasons, to perform reli- 
gious rites on their summits. 
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clefts appear blue. Near the base of this mountain, the lake 
Lommijauri,+ with an elevation of only 2265 feet above the level 
of the sea, has a great deal of snow lying on its banks through 
the whole year. Half a degree farther north, the Virijauri, at 
an altitude of 1900 feet, is still covered with hard ice in the mid- 
die of summer. ‘These observations agree very well with the- 
ory, which gives from 2%25 to 2230 fect, for the height of the 
mean boundary of congelation in those latitudes. A little below 
this limit we may place the ordinary site of the glaciers, which 
seem to owe their formation to the alternate influence of thaw 
and frost, in changing, by degrees, the lower zone of snow into 
an iey wall. ‘The beautiful and fantastic groups which these 
ylaciers often present, are, by the simplicity of the northeru 
tribes, ascribed to the invisible powers of magic. They are 
hence called Jegna in Lapland, and Jockel in leeland, or Gyckel 
in some parts of Norway, from the Gothic verb gyckla, the same 
as the German gaukeli,* to (rick or bewitch the eye—a word which 
may be traced in the composition of our own language. As the 
glaciers, from their low position on the mountains, are in a state 
of necessary though gradual decrease, the melted water that 
flows from under them washes down quantitics of mud and small 
gravel, which sometimes accumulating near the border of the ice, 
form a soft ridge or mound, of various height, froin one fathom 
to six, or even ten fathoms. Such collections of stony frag- 
ments, which, in the Swiss Cantons, receive the name of Mo- 
raines, are called Joéckelsgjiirde, or glacicr-carths, in Iceland. 
But when the sides of the mountain are steeper, the weight of 
the glacier at last overcomes its cohesion: it cracks, separates, 
and precipitates itself, with tremendous crash, into the valley be- 
low. ‘This sort of accident is, in the higher parts of Norway, 
termed Jichkels-braken. 

Dr Wahlenberg gives a curious scale of the geography of 
plants in Lapland. Assuming 3° centigrade or $7°4 of Fahveu- 
heit for the mean temperature at the level of the sea, he cor- 
ceives the Lower Woody Region to ascend to the height of 400 feet ; 
producing the carex stellulata, the festuca elatior, the calla pa- 
lustris, the schcenus albus, the daphne mezereum, the fragaria ves- 
ca, the salix myrtilloides, the trifolium pratense and the arundo 


+ Jauri, in the Lappish language, which is totally distinct from 
the dialects of the Gothic stem, signifies /ake. 

* A singular grotto, near the lgkes of Westmoreland, is named 
Gingle-cave. May not the words goggle, gigele, and even boggle, have 


the same derivation? ‘The Scottish term gowk, applied also to a 
cuekoo, is evidently of that descent. 
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lapponica. Above this limit; or about the height of 850 feet, 
ocewrs the Upper Woody Region; yielding the nymphaca lutea, the 
trifolium repens, and the pinus abies or spruce fir. Next comes 
the Shrubly Region at the altitude of 1300 feet above the sea; 
beering the salix pentandra, the arundo phragmites, the pinus 
sylvestris, or pine, the rubus ideus, the populus tremula, and 
the saliz lanata. ‘The Subalpine Region forms a zone at the 
temperature of 34°, Fahrenheit, and at an elevation of 2000 
feet: It contains the alnus incana, the erica vulgaris, the sonchus 
alpinus, the atra atropurpurea and the azalea procumbens. ‘The 
Reyion of the Inferior Alps corresponds to the temperature of one 
degree centigrade, and supports the ¢ussilagu frigida, the salix 
hastuta, the geum rivale, the rubus chamemorus, the aira flexuosa, 
the stlene acaulis, and the phaca montana. The Region of the 
Upper Alps extends to the boundary of perpetual snow, which 
is placed at the elevation of 3500 feet: It bears the astragalus 
alpinus, the potentilla nivea, the gentiana glacialis, the campa- 
nula uniflora, the stellaria cerastoides, the empetrum nigrum, and 
the ranunculus pigmeus. But even beyond this boundary, a few 
mosses and lichens are able to live beneath the snow. 

In his estimate of the gradations of cold corresponding to the 
ascent from the surface, Dr Wahlenberg has evidently been led 
into some mistake by the deceitful appearance of the country 
during summer, when the continued action of the sun greatly 
deranges the general average results. ‘The most correct theory, 
supported by concurring observations, gives 40° by Fahrenheit’s 
scale for the mean*temperature in the latitude of 67° at the level 
of the sea, and 2325 feet for the mean height of the limit of 
congelation, or that altitude at which the ground internally would 
continue on the verge of the freezing point through the whole 
year. Nor will the facts mentioned in the introduction to the 
Flora Lapponica, if duly examined, appear to be inconsistent 
with this statement. 

Hellant found that the heat of a copious spring, probably at 
some elevation, in the island of Wadsoé on the Frozen Ocean, 
at the latitude of 70° 6’, was %64° l’ahrenheit; and this ought 
from computation to be 38° at the level of the sea. The village 
of Enontekis in the latitude of 68°, bas an elevation of 1430 
feet; whence the mean temperature of the ground at this place 
should be 34°, exactly what Dr Wahlenberg makes from the 
observation of springs. ‘He pretends, indeed, that its atmos- 
phere was considerably colder, or.only 27° at a medium, and 
states as a general conclusion, that the mean temperature of the 
air is always several degrees lower than that of the ground. In- 
to this singular opinion be has been led by the careless mode in 
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which meteorological registers are too generally kept. To ob- 
tain accurate mean results, the indications of the thermometcr 
should be marked at equal intervals, reckoning from the hottest 
time of the day; for instance, at six o’clock in the morning, two 
in the afternoon, and ten atnight. Some philosophers have pro- 
posed to take the mean between the highest and the lowest tem- 
perature every day ; and this method of proceeding is adopted 
with implicit confidence by Dr Wahlenberg, But an arithme- 
tical mean will evidently not give the true result; for the heat 
must advance, through the day, with a retarding progression 
to its stationary point. Hence, instead of the half, it would be 
nearer the truth to take two-thirds of the whole accumulation 
of heat from its lowest extreme. But the ground obviously de- 
rives its whole temperature from the impressions of the atmos- 
phere, whose variable influences become blended at a depth of 
perhaps fifty feet below the surface, since no variation is ob- 
served in penetrating farther into the bowels of the earth. The 
heat, however, which belongs to summer, will insinuate with 
little diminution a foot or two into the soil; and hence the Flo- 
ra of the arctic regions is much richer than could be expected 
from the consideration alone of their mean temperature. ‘The 
transient warmth diffused by the slanting, but incessant rays of 
the sun, in those high latitudes, awakens the powers of vegeta- 
tion, and brings forth the quick growing plants ; though it allows 
not time sufficient for the ripening of the more perfect kinds. 

On the 21st of September, M. Von Buch left Tornea. ‘the 
pine forests appeared tall and vigorous. As he proceeded along 
the western shore of the gulf of Bothnia, the Finnish gradually 
gave place to the Swedish character. The country, however, 
looked tame and uninteresting. At Innervikin, he was much 
struck with the tokens of the retiring of the sea ;. the low grounds 
formerly washed by the flood being now converted into meadows. 
The subsidence of the Baltic has been ascertained by marks made 
in its rocky islets: It is slow, but regular. How is this pheno- 
menon to be explained ? The general ocean is certainly not sink- 
ing at present ; and it would be difficult to conceive or admit the 
rising of the Scandinavian Continent. ‘The waters of the Bal- 
tic being almost fresh, must stand about one-fortieth part higher 
above the bottom of the sea, in order to maintain their hydro- 
static equilibrium. Were the Baltic therefore estimated to have 
a depth of only forty fathoms, it would subside one fathom if it 
were to acquire the saltness of the ocean. May we not conjec- 
ture, that it is becoming gradually salter, and consequently sink- 
ing in proportion? Nice experiments would in a few years de- 
dide this curious and interesting question. 
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Our traveller was not inclined to halt in this comparatively 
champaign country; and the noted excellence of the Swedish 
roads enabled him to proceed with great expedition. The only 
mountain that occurred in his route was the Skula, which, 
though it has only an elevation of 950 feet, serves as a landmark 
to the mariners. Near Gefle, about the latitude of 60° 40’, he 
saw the first solitary oak in Sweden. The general rock which 
appeared through the whole tract was gneiss, and of a still purer 
and more beautiful kind than what abounded in Norway. It 
passed frequently into fine granite, and sometimes contained sub- 
ordinate beds of limestone. The singularly romantic city of 
Stockholm has attractions, which, if the season had not been 
far advanced, might have tempted our traveller to prolong his 
stay. T'rom this capital he was conducted by a winding road 
over a waved rocky surface, diversified with frequent lakes— 
an almost continued forest with only a few patches of cultiva- 
tion ;—and after meeting with some obstruction from the new 
fallen snows, he at length reached Christiania on the 27th of No- 
vember 1807. Here, during the winter, he reposed from his 
fatigues, and enjoyed, with new relish, the pleasures of refined 
hospitality. When the season returned, he made excursions to 
ascertain more fuily the peculiarities in the structure of the ad- 
jacent country. War having now broken out against Sweden, 
he was prevented from returning home through that king- 
dom, while numerous English cruizers effectually obstructed 
the passage at the entrance of the Cattegate. In the begin- 
ning of October, he proceeded to Christiansand, in hopes of 
catching an opportunity, as the nights became longer, of cross- 
ing the narrow sea which separates Norway from Schleiswick. 
As he waited for this purpose at Helliesund, he had occasion to 
observe the lobster fishery ; and was informed, that before the 
war with England, about 30,000 of those shell-fish were annual- 
ly sent from the neighbouring coast to the London market. Af- 
ter repeated attempts to put to sea, he at last gained the Conti- 
nent on the 20th of November, having very narrowly escaped 
the dangers of shipwreck and of capture. A few days more 
brought him home in safety to Berlin. 

We now take our leave of this intelligent and adventurous 
traveller, whose work, on the whole, we have perused with in- 
terest. Of the translation we are sorry that we cannot speak 
more favourably: It has every appearance of being got up in 
haste ; it is bald and literal, and greatly wants smoothness and 
freedom. The original is indeed cast into such a desultory 
form, that to retain its spirit was no easy task. But the 
translator appears unskilled in the German language, and still 
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less acquainted with the subjects which come under discussion. 
Though he generally renders the sense of his author, he mis- 
takes at times the meaning of particular words and phrases. But 
we will not descend to such minute criticism as to point out the 
verbal inaccuracies, though we have occasionally corrected them 
in our abstract. He has ‘created some confusion, too, and much 
inelegance, by not converting at once all the measures into Eng- 
lish. The mechanical part of the execution is equally dé ficient. 
The paper and print are inferior to what we commonly mect 
with in books of the present day ; and the plates are copied ser- 
vilely, with a mixture of different scales, and of German miles 
and Parisian feet. 

Professor Jameson has annexed to the Translation, a few short 
but judicious notes. Az he has allowed his name to be placed 
conspicuously i in the title page, we wish that he had given more 
extension to his learned remarks. Any incidental observations 
must be esteemed valuable that come from the pen of a gentle- 
man so profoundly versant in the history and details of mineral- 
ogical science. 


Arr. X. Chemical Researches on the Blood, and some othe 
Animal Fluids. By William Thomas Brande, Esq. F.R.S 
Communicated to the S society for ihe Improvement of Ani- 
mial Chemistry, and by them to the Royal Society. 


(From Philosophical Transactions for 1812, Part 1.) 


We owe this paper to the same ingenious chemist, to whom, 
upon former occasions, we have ex cpre ‘ssed the obliga- 
tions due to his skill and industry as an experimental inquirer. 
To these he has now added consider: ably, by a course of analy- 
tical experiments, in which several material points appear to be 
satisfactorily ascertained with respect to the animal system, and 
particularly that fluid which has so large a share in its constitu- 
tion and movements, ‘The inquiry was undertaken with a view 
to settle the question, whether the red colour of the blood i 
owing to the iron which has long been known to exist in it. 
Led “by rather vague analogies, as the red tinge given to 
mineral substances by iron in ‘different states of oxidation, the 
* See No. XXXVII. and especially No. XXXVIII. for accounts 
of his own papers. Sir Everard Home is also indebted to him con- 
stantly in the course of his researches. 
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French chemists had somewhat hastily inferred, that the blood 
owed its colour to an admixture of phosphate of iron. Several 
circumstances in the constitution of this fluid, had led many to 
doubt the justness of the hypothesis ; and Mr Brande’s experi- 
ments go far towards ascertaining its incorrectness, and _settin 
this part of the question at rest. ‘They have also led him into 
various other researches, which merit our attention, both re- 
specting the chyle and lymph, and those crassamentous and se- 
rous parts, which immediately compose the blood itself. 

Our author was enabled to obtain the two first mentioned 
fluids in greater abundance than other inquirers have possessed 
them in, from the extensive scale of his triends Messrs Home 
and Brodie’s physiological experiments ; and_he has according- 
ly examined their properties more fully. The process which 
chyle undergoes when taken pare from the thoracic duct, and 
allowed to stand undisturbed, bears a ve ry close analogy to the 
spontaneous coagulation and separation of the blood. It speedi- 
ly becomes stiff like a jelly; and, in about twenty-four hours, 
separates into a firm cx oagulum and a transparent fluid. The 
coagulum rather resembles cascous matter than fibrine, or co- 
agulable lymph of the blood. It is easily coagulable in alkalies. 
Sulphuric acid and diluted muriatic acid rapidly dissolve it; but, 
what is singular enough, from the brownish or yellowish com- 
pounds which they respectively formed with it, the alkalies oc- 

casion no precipitation. Nitric acid appears not to dissolve it, 
either in its concentrated or diluted state; but, after long diges- 
tion, and standing over it for some weeks, it converts it into the 
substance termed by the French chemists adepocire. The ve- 

getable acids act sli: vhtly upon this coagulum; and, when distil- 
led per se, it yields the usual volatile products of animal matter, 
leaving a coaly residuum, in which are muriate of soda and 
phosphate of lime, with a slight tinge of iron. The serum of 
chyle, when heated, deposits albumen; and the remaining fluid 
gives small crystals, sparingly soluble, on cooling. Our au- 
thor seems to suspect they contain lactic acid. The destructive 
distillation of this serum gives a -_ slightly mixed with phos- 
phate of lime, and muriate and carbonate of soda. 

The lymph upon which Mr Brande operated was obtained 
from the thoracic duct, after a twenty-four hours fast had allow- 
ed all the chyle to be carried off into the blood. His experiments 
afford little that is worthy of noticing. It is not coagulable by 
heats, nor by the exhibition of alk lies 's or acids; but when ex- 
posed to the action of the galvanic battery, there i is an evolution 
at the negative surface of alkaline matter, and coagulated albu- 
men is separated ; while at the positive surface, muriatic acid 
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seems to be evolved. The liquor is found, indeed, to contain « 
slight admixture of muriate of soda. 

"The serum of the blood havin: ¢ been more fully examined by 
former inquirers, our author only "details such of his experiments 
as tend to place the subject in a new light. These all relate to 
the question, whether it contains ge Jatine, as the common opi- 
nion imports: and, in our apprehension, Mr Brande has very 
satisfactorily disproved this doctrine. His most decisive experi- 
ment consisted in subjecting serum, dissolved in water, to the 
action of the galvanic fiuid, so as completely to separate the re 
albumen ; and then, on examinin g the lic juid that remained, 
was found neither to be altered by Jafnton of galls, nor to afford 
gelatine byevaporation. But this experiment being repeated with 
a few drops of solution of isinglass added to the serum, a copious 
precipitate was obtained with the infusion. ‘There does not appear 
to be any more than a very minute portion of iron in this serum. 

We now come to the coagulum; and Mr Brande’s experi- 
ments on it are confined, almost exclus ively, to the colouring 
principle. He first shows that iron has nothing to do with it, 
and then examines the habitudes of the colouring matter, espe- 
cially with mordants. When blood is allowed to coagulate by 
itself, it is well known that it separates at first into the clear se- 
rum and dark-coloured crassamentum, which last consists of the 
fibrine and the colouring particles, separable from each other. 
But by stirring the blood during this process, the separation may 
be made to take place somewhat differently; the fibrine being col- 
lected by the stick employed in stirring it, and the colouring matter 
being diffused through the serum. “Now, we have already seen, 
that there is scarcely any iron in the serum itself. By operating 
in the way jus st described, Mr Brande took the coagulum from 
a portion of blood without the colouring matter ; while, from an 
equal portion, he obtained it spontaneously, combined with the 
colouring matter. He analyzed both carefully, and obtained a 
very minute portion of red oxide of iron from each, in the same 
quantity. Had the colour depended on the oxide, it ought to 
ee been yielded, he contends, in greater quantity, by the one 

oagulum than the other. He next collected the colouri ing mat- 
o from the serum, in which it had been diffused when separat- 
ed from the fibrine ; but the traces of oxide of iron were as in- 
‘distinct here as in the other experiments. We may observe, 
that these experiments go far to settle the point ; and render it 
highly improbable, that the oxide should be the cause of the 
red colour. Let us not, however, conceive, that they remove 
all doubt, and are in the nature of experimenta crucis. For, al- 
though they show that there is as much, or rather as little, of 
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the metal in the parts which are colourless, the fibrine and se- 
rum, as in the colouring matter, or the red globules, to give 
them their common and inaccurate name, * yet, rigorously speak- 
ing, this only proves that the iron in the two former parts of the 
fluid does not produce the red colour which it gives the latter ; 
and anquestionshly we may conceive, that the constitution of 
the one part adopts it to receive the colour in question from the 
inetal, while the other is not so fitted by its nature. Indeed, al- 
most every animal substance contains a minute portion of iron, 
Paraliel cases will immediately occur to the chemical reader. 
rhus, if we take equal quantities of tincture of litmus, or any 
other simple vegetable colour, and the liquor called mineral 
chamelion, and infuse into each the same portion of alkali, the 
colour of “the latter will become green, and that of the former 
will remain unchanged ; while the addition of water, in certain 
yuantitles, will n nake the inineral liquid pass through several 
kinds of colour, without sensibly affecting the ve wetable infu- 
sion, except by diluting its colour. In the present state of our 
knowledge, therefore, of the intimate constitution of the parts 
of the blood, we view our author’s experiments only as a near 
approximation to a proof of the position which he maintains. 
Mr Brande gives several important observations, beth from 
his own experience, and from some unpublished inquiries of Dr 
Touma (to w hich he had been allowed access with a degree of 
ighly praiseworthy, and every way becoming philoso- 
phers), ‘relative to the red globules. ‘They are not soluble in wa- 


1 : . 7. . 
ter, which only dissolves their colouring matter, the globule it- 


self | Rastonts on the surface. If the solution of their red matter 
i it will be found, that a temperature of 

( leit — s the colour, and renders the 
matter insoluble, either in water, alcohol, or sulphuric ether ; 
but a portion of it is taken up by muriatic and sulphuric acids. 
‘Those two acids easily dissolve the colour ing matter, when di- 
gested on the colouring matter in its P erfect state, and form so- 
jutions which are green when viewed by transmitted light; and 
by reflected light, the muriatic solution is a deep crimson, the sul- 
phuric a bright lilac, and both colours seem permanent, though 
¢ xposed to light. ‘The vegetable acids produce similar effects ; 
their solutions are green by transmitted light, and red by reflect- 
ed. The nitric acid wholly destroys the colour, in whatever 


* The valuable experiments of Mr Hewson long ago demonstrat- 
ed that they are not globules, but flat or lentiform bodies, with a 
deep spot in the centre, floating in the serum 
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way it is exhibited. The alkalies form solutions apparently of 
permanent colours, all reds more or less bright. 

Our author next tried some experiments on the application 
of mordants to the colouring matter. Alumine fails almost en- 
tirely ; the red colour goes presently. Muriate of tin answered 
no better ; but when to this was added in the process as much 
potash as might decompose the muriate, a precipitate was obtain- 
éd, which, though not bright, retained its hue on exposure to 
light and air. Various other experiments were tried without 
success, in the hope of fixing the bright red, But by using tan- 
nin asa mordant, Mr Br ande obtained from the alk: line solu- 
tion of the matter a red, seemingly permanent, and of the bright- 
ness of madder red. Nitrate and muriate of mercury are, how- 
ever, more effectual ; and he gave cloths steeped i in those solu- 
tions a permanent and pretty bright red, by passing them through 
the solutions of colouring matter. The colour was unaltered by 
washing with soap. But we must observe, that the author ap pears 
to have declined one obvious test of permanency in these experi- 
ments, we mean éime. He exposed his products for a few weeks, 
seemingly not more than a month, and wrote his paper before 
any further time had been allowed. Thus, in p. 105, he says, 
the solution * has been ke »pt for a month, and is very little alter- 
ed,’—In p. 109, the precipitate ‘ has undergone no apparent 
change by exposure for three weeks ;’—and in p- 110, the CO 
Jour, € as far as I have been able to ascertain, is permanent. ’ 
It is a much more scientific proceeding to delay, than to hasten, 
when delay may conduce to the perfecting of our experiments, 
and render our speculations but a little later, and a good deal 
more complete. 

Mr Brande infers from these experiments upon mordants, that 
the colouring matter may prove more useful in the art of dyeing 
than has hitherto been imagined, since neither the acids nor al- 
kalies, except the nitrous, have much tendency to alter its hue.’ 
He also conceives, that it is rendered peculiarly adapted to the 
purposes of the calico-printer, by the re adiness with which it is 

effaced, where no mordant has been used. He then observes, 
that it has always been used with madder by the Armenian dy- 
ers as necessary to give a permanent red. Unquestionably it 
has; nor do we believe any one acquainted with dyeing will re- 
ceive the information as very novel, that blood may be made use- 
ful in these processes. The red colours now used are quite well 
understood to owe their colour to the use of ox blood; and the 
operation of printing upon them has hitherto been performed by 
the aid of oxymuriates, which act after a certain length of time 
so as to discharge the colour. ‘They are applied by means of 
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plates, in which holes of the shape of the patterns are cut, so 
that the parts of the cloth intended to be kept red, are protect- 
ed from the acid. Of late, however, a great improvement in 
this clumsy process has been imported from France, (and we 
believe a patent has been granted for it), whereby figures of any 
degree of delicacy which can be engraved on a copperplate, may 
be printed on the red cloth. It consists in charging the plate 
with an aikaline mixture or pigment, having a stronger affinity 
for the oxymuriatic acid than the base which holds it in the fi- 
gure, and stamping the cloth with it; then dipping it in the 
oxymuriate liquor, and in a few minutes washing it. ‘The nascent 
acid at the moment of decomposition of the oxymuriaic, pos- 
St ssing different pro perties from the same acid in its pertect state 
of production, as happens in so many cases of chemical agen- 
cy, * suddenly discharges the red c jour from every space and 
line where the alkalive ‘pigment has been applied, and makes the 
figure permanently white; while the subsequent washing removes 
the oxymuriatic liquor trom all the rest of the cloth, betore it has 
had time to alter the colour. If further trials shall add to the 
perfection of the colour obtained by Mr Brande’s process, some- 
thing like the converse of what we have been describing, may 
be practised by the printers ; they may charge the pattern-plate 
with a mixture or pigment of the nitrate and muriate, and then, 
having stamped the cloth with it, plunge it in the biood-liquor, 
and aiterwards wash the superfluous colour away. ‘They will give 
the red pattern, on a white ground, with as much nicety as the 
improvement on the old mode now gives the white, on the red 
ground. 

This paper concludes with several remarks upon the inferer 
ces to be drawn from the experimental details which it contais. 
We have already, in the course of our analysis, had occasion to 
state these as we proceeded, and need not now resume them 
more particularly. ‘The absence of gelatine, where it was tor- 
merly supposed to exist in abundance, Is the result of most im- 
portance, and which also rests on the least questionable grounds ; 
—and it should seem to follow trom hence, that this niatter, so 
essential to the animal system, is a product of secretion. ‘The 
existence of iron in a much smaller proportion than was tormer- 
ly supposed, and its presence in equal quantity, both in the co- 
floured and the colourless parts of the biood, are atso well esta- 


* It would furnish a most instructive field of inquiry, to pursue 
the subject here incidentally noticed—the great difference between 
the habitudes of bodies, when formed or evelved, and when in thejr 
nascent state, 
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blished points. But of the conclusion absolutely against its hav- 
ing any concern in the colour, we have ventured to express a 
degree of doubt. 

Before closing this article, we wish to suggest an omission that 
strikes the reader in one particular. The ‘author has not men- 
tioned from what animals the blood, chyle and lymph, used i 
his experiments, were taken. We presume that where any i 
depended on comparative trials, he used the same blood ; but 
as we gather from the introductory part of his paper, that the 
chyle and lymph were procured from various sources, it would 
have been more satistactery had these been indicated. Indeed 
there is no reason for supposing that the composition of the 
blood is the same in all warm-blooded animals, but quite the re- 
verse; and the omission complained of is the more notable in a 
paper like the one before us, generally distinguished by a most 
jaudable minuteness in the experiment: al details. With these re- 
flections, we have to express again the obligations due to Mr 
Brande from physiologists and chemists, for his laborious and 
able researches into a branch of science, not only hi rhly inte 
resting in itself, but connected with whatever is most important 
to human happiness, in as much as its improvement afiords the 
best chance of solid advances in the healing art. 


Art. XI. Brdblioteca Espanola Economico-Politica, por D. 
Juan Sempere y Guarinos. 12mo. Madrid, 180}. 


Es is the opinion of many eminent authors, that the legal pro- 
vision made for the poor by the last Parliament of Que 
Elizabeth, was rendered necessary by the dissolution of the 
monasteries in-the reign of her father. We are told, that while 
convents subsisted, the wants of the indigent were relieved by 
the charity of the monks; but when those institutions fell a sacri- 
fice to the rapacity of Henry and his courtiers, that the poor, 
deprived of their ancient benefactors, were reduced to such in 
tolerable misery as to call for the int: ference of the Legislature, 
which, after several ineffectual experiments, produced the present 
system of a compulsory poor’s rate. Dugdale, a bigotted ad- 
mirer of antiquity, has remarked, that * while the convents 
stood, there was no act for the relief of the poor, so amply 
did those houses give succour to them that were in want; 
whereas in the next age, there were no less than eleven bills 
brought into the House of Commons for the purpose.” Smith 
observes, that * when, by the destruction of monasteries, the 
poor had been deprived of the charity of these religious houses, 
after some other incffectual attempts for their relief, it wa 
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enacted by the 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2, that every parish should 
be bound to provide for its own poor.’ Blackstone i is persuad- 
ed, that * till the statute of 27. Hen. VIII. c. 25, the poor were 
left to such relief as the humanity of their neighbours would al- 
low them.’ ‘ ‘The monasteries,’ he adds, ‘ were their principal 
resource;’ and to the dissolution of these he attributes * the 
abundance of statutes made in the reign of King Henry the 
Kighth and his children, for providing for the poor and im- 
potent. ’ An opinion, thus sanctioned by the aut hority of Smith 
and Blackstone, has been received without doubt or hesitation by 
a crowd of inferior writers. Sir John Sinclair, in his history of 
the revenue, states as an historical fact, that ‘ the suppresion 
of the monasteries, was the source of one of the heaviest bur- 
dens (meaning the poor’s rates) to which this country is at pre- 
sent subject. 
This account of the origin of the poor-laws has not, however, 
passed without contradiction. Mr Alcock, who published obser- 
vations on the defects of the poor-laws in 1752, has strongly ob- 
jected to it. © The religious houses,’ he observes, ‘ did no 
otherwise than the re Jigious mouses abroad, and the hospitable 
masters of other tiouses did and do now, oudine generous sly, keep 
a plentiful table, and give the surplus to the poor.’ He adds, 
If the abbies maintained the poor, how came the poor not to 
have been equally destitute in other Protestant countries on the 
secularizat ion of them? And how came the Poor laws not to 
have passed here in England immediately on the dissolution 
or secularization, when the poor, we Must suppose, were most 
to seek for a maintenance, and no new resources were yet 
opened ? How did they subsist in the latter part of Henry the 
Kighth; all the reign of Edward the Sixth; of Queen Mary and 
of Queen Elizabeth, till about a year before her death, that is, 
near seventy years in the whole?’ ‘The same train of argument 
is pursued by Mr Daines Barrington in his observations on the 
more ancient statutes. * It is generally supposed,’ says he, 
* that the dissolution of monasteries occasioned the proviston ior 
the poor in the latter end of Queen “Elizabeth, which I should 
much doubt. In the first place, I do not find that great num- 
bers of the poor are subsisted by the monast vies, which still 
continue in the Roman Catholick countries. Dr Ducarel in- 
forms us, that he paid a particular attention to this in the pro- 
vince of ‘Normandy, and could not discover that the poor had 
any considerable charity or support from the religious houses. 
Besides this, the forty-third of kuhzabeth was near sixty years 


alter the dissolution ; and, if the poor, at any time, found the 


difference, it must have been more sensibly fe it in the first years 
after this statute took place.’ And he afterwards adds, * Though 
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the monasteries were numerous in England, yet it is impossible 
to suppose they were so equally dispersed, that in all parts of the 
country the poor could be subsisted by their charity, though 
ever so extensive and unbounded.’ Mr Pettit Andrews, in his 
continuation of Henry’s history of Great Britain, has espoused 
the same side of the question ; and in support of it has remark- 
ed, ‘ That the first act, which immediately affected the poor, 
was passed by Henry the E ighth some years betore the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses ;’ which ‘ remark,’ he adds, * confutes 
at once the favourite system of those who date the commence- 
ment of the poor’s rates from the destruction of monasteries. ’ 
We are far from attributing equal weight to the whole of these 
arguments. Though Mr Andrews was not aware of ‘the fact, it 
cannot be concealed, that statutes for the re ert ulation of beggars 
are of much older date in England than the ‘reign ot Henry the 
Eighth. The act 22. Hen, VILL. c 12, on whic h he builds the 
whole of his conclusion, contains ny provision whatever for a 
compulsory poor’s rate: And though it be true, that, in the pre- 
amble to that act, complaint is made of the increase of beggars 
and vagabonds, it by no means follows, that when monasteries 
were alterwards suppressed, these beggars were not reduced to 
reater misery. Nor is it quite correct to say, that from the 27th 
and 3ist of Henry the E iehth, when the monasteries were dis- 
solved, to the 43d of Elizabeth, when the present system of 
poor’ s rates was established, no laws were made for the relief and 
maintenance of the poor. Many statutes of that description 
passed in the interval; and though subs sequently laid aside as in- 
sufficient for the object they had in view, we have no reason to 
believe that they were entire ly without effect. rom the 22d of 
Henry the E ighth, to the 48d of Elizabeth, hardly a parliament 
sat, in which some laws were not enacted that regarded the poor. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted, that no mode of ad- 
ministering relief to the indigent, is more likely to increase the 
evil which it is meant to allevi: ate, than the charity of convents, 
The bounty of a religious society is inconsiderate from system, 
and undistinguishing from a mistaken principle of duty. It is 
lavished with the same « pen hand on all who apply tor relief, 
and therefore serves only to perpetuate a succession of beggars, 
whose lives are consu:ned in idleness and profligacy, and whose 
existence is a burthen and reproach to the community in which 
they are found. Such charity, instead of diminishing, infalli- 
bly augments the number of the indigent; and therefore the 
suppression of monasteries cannot have been the cause of that 
enormous addition to the poor, which took place in England 
during the 16th century, notwithstanding the general i improve- 
ment of the kingdom at that period, and the manifest increase 
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of wealth and comfort among the higher and middling classes of 
society. 

But, if we mistake not, there is in the volume before us a still 
more convincing argument against the popular opinion, which 
ascribes to the dissolution of convents the origin of our poor laws. 
The Biblioteca cconomico-politica of Sempere y Guarinos, is one of 
those compilations on political economy, which the example of 
Campomanes made familiar in Spain. It consists of extracts 
from anticnt Spanish authors, who have written at different times 
on the decline of their country, interspersed with remarks of the 
compiler, and with numerous quotations from the laws of Spain 
and proceedings of the Cortes. ‘The first volume, which is the 
subject of the present article, gives an account of the regulations 
concerning mendicity made in Spain from the earliest times to 
the reign of Charles HI. 

When we look into this volume, we find that before the 16th 
century there were in Spain, as in E ngland, laws against vagrants 
and sturdy beggars; but that these were intended for the punish- 
ment of the idle and dissolute, rather than for the relief of the 
impotent and unfortunate poor. We find also, that from the ac- 
cession of the Emperor Charles V. the laws of Spain relating to 
the poor, like those of England on the same subject, took a new 
and totally different direction. As early as 1523, we meet with 
a law enacted in Cortes, prohibiting the impotent poor from 
begging beyond the limits of their township ; and in 1525 we have 
another law by the same authority, forbidding them to ask alms 
in public, without a license from the Ale alde or Corregidor of the 
place where they reside. After an unsuccessful attempt in 1528 
to make those mayistrates execute with care this part of their 
duty, deputies or commissaries were appointed in every town to 
look after the poor; and in 1540, a royal proclamation was is- 
sued, recapitulating all the former laws with respect to beggars 
and vagrants, and directing that these should be strictly enforced 
in future under heavy penalties. It appears from this proclama- 
tion that many idle vagabonds and impostors went strolling about 
the country, who, though able to work, subsisted entirely on 
charity ; and, as might be expected, were guilty of numerous 
crimes and excesses. Great care is ordered to be taken of the 
hospitals and pious foundations which charity had erected for 
the necessitous; and persons are appointed in every parish to col- 
lect alms from the benevolent, in order to relieve in their houses 
those whom a sense of shame prevented from soliciting assistance 
in the streets. In consequence of this proclamation, many towns 
took the case of the poor into their own hands; and by volun- 
tary collections and other means, provided funds for the support 
of those, who could not earn by their labour a sufficiency for 
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their subsistence. But these exertions, though they might alle- 
viate, were neither so general nor so stes ady as entirely to: remove 
the growing evil. In 1555, a father of the poor was established 
in every town, whose business was to find employment for all 
persons willing to work, but unabie to procure the means of oc- 
cupation. In 1565, fresh complaints were made of the multipli- 
cation of idlers and vagabonds. ‘Two overseers were appointed 
in every parish to look alter the indigent, and badges were or- 
dered to distinguish the unfortunate from the profligate. Nue- 

was formabidades Sy says our author; no nwevos nt mas eficaces re- 
medios. In 1578, the evil had made such progress, that the Cor- 
tes proposed the erection of work-houses ; and in 1598, it ap- 
pears that work-houses, which afterwards increased to so perni- 
cious an extent, were first introduced into Spain. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the English 
poor-laws, it is wieseners y fo point out, how similar in n Uy 
respects was the > progress of the two countries in this branch ot 
legislation. In the statute 22. Henry VIII. c. 12, passed in 1530, 
it is declared, that § Sais ; and vagabonds daily do increase 
‘ in great and excessive numbers by occasion of ik fleness;’ and 
it is enacted, that aged, poor aud impotent persons have |i- 
‘ cense to beg within the limits of the district which they inha- 

‘ bit;’ and by the statute 27. Henry VIII. c. 25, beggars are 
to be supp orted by the alms of their parishes ; and various reou- 
lations are made for the collection and erenanion of these alms 
in the laws of Edward VI. and Mary, the former complaints are 
repeated of the increase of begs rars and vay grants; and many en- 
actments made for the punishment of idle vagabonds, and for 
the better support of the impotent poor by voluntary charity. 
Persons in afiluent circumstances are to be solicited to contribute 
to the aid of the necessitous, and if they refuse, they are to be 
censured ; and by the statute, 5. Elizabeth, c. 5, they may be 
taxed by the justices. By the statute, 14. Llizabeth, c. 5, fur- 
ther powers were ave n to the justice s to raise a r ate for the sup- 
port of the indigent, while the former system of badges and li- 


i 
censes was continued. Hospitals for the impotent, and work- 
houses for the idle were ordered, by the statutes 59. Klizabeth 
, 


c. 3 and 4; and by the statute 13. Elizabeth, c. 9, the present 
system of paro chial poor ’s rates was establis hed by law. 

In this comparison of the laws of the two countries, the last 
is the only stage in which the English system departs from the 
Spanish. In the grievance that called for remedy, both nations 
were sharers alike ; and in the previous steps taken for its re- 
dress, the course which they pursued was the same. Whether 
it was the internal state of Spain that made the establishment of 
a parochial rate in that kingdom unadviseable, or the charity ol 
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Spaniards that rendered it unnecessary, we shall not stop to in- 
‘uire. ‘That great sums were expended in support of the poor 
iin Spain, cannot be doubted. In Seville alone, we are told, 
the pious foundations for the relief of the indigent, produced, 
about the end of the 16th century, seven millions of reals, or 
more than 70,000/. a year. In this statement there may possi- 
bly be exaggeration; but, from what we have seen in our own 
days, we can readily believe, that the sums employed in charity 
in that country were immense. What we have at present to 
consider, is the fact that, dari ng the 16th century, notwithstand- 
ing the general increase of wealth among the civilized nations of 
the West of Europe, the number of the poor, depending on 
charity for their support, was coutinually augmenting in Spain, 
as it was in England. But, if the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries was the cause of that calamity in England, how came it to 
prevail at the same time in Spain, where, instead of suppressing 
the old monasteries, new ones were founded every day, endow- 
ed with magnificent profusion, by the pious, though mistaken 
zeal of its inhabitants? If we were to fix on the time when the 
greatest number of monasteries was founded in Spain, we should 
say in the 16th century ; an ul yet that is precisely the period 
when the increase of the poor was most constant and alarming. 
But if monasteries, though pre served, and even multip! ied, in 

Spain, could not prevent the numbers of the poor from increas- 
ing in that kingdom, it is difficult to believe, that the same ca- 
lamity, happening at the same time in England, should have 
been owing to the dissolution of monasteries. 

if we look to other Catholic countries, we shall os that in 
Flanders, where no monasteries were suppressed, regulations 
for the poor became necessary about the same paiates ‘in 1531, 
the Emperor Charles V. published an edict in the Nether lands, 
containing yarious provisions for the poor, similar in all respects 
to those which were made about the same time in Spain and in 
Eeneland. 

When these facts are taken into consideration, it seems to 
follow, that the increase of the poor, which led to the English 
poor’s rates, was not owing to the dissolution of monasteries 
in England, but to some cause of more general operation, which 
extended its influence to other countries of E uurope, that did not 
embrace the Protestant laith, nor suppress the religious institu- 
tions of their ancestors. 

‘That cause, we are inclined to think, was the discovery of 
America, and consequent depreciation of the precious metals. 

Wherever the labouring part of the community receive their 
wages in money, the condition of the labourer fluctuates with 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. In _ plentiful years he lives well, 
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and lays by, perhaps, part of his earnings. In bad years he 
fares worse, and spends what he had saved in former good years. 
A depreciation of money has the same effect on his circumstan- 
ces as a bad harvest. Commodities rise in price; and if the 
change in the value of money is progressive for a number of 
years, he suffers the same hardships as from a succession of bad 
seasons, which every year become worse. Ignorant of the cause 
of his distress, he imputes the dearness of every thing to the ar- 
tifices of monopolists—to the rise of rents—to enclosures—to 
pasturage—to exportation—to any cause, in short, but the true 
one, which he never suspects, and is incapable of discovering. 
His master, equally unconscious with himself of the change in 
the precious metals, resists violently his attempts to obtain an 
increase of wages, apprehensive that though prices may fall, wa- 
ges, if once raised, will never be brought back again to their 
former level. . Ultimately, it is true, the master must give way. 
There is a point below which the wages of labour cannot be 

ermanently depressed. The labourer must be able to support 
himself, and to rear a family. If his income be insufficient for 
those purposes, the population of the country must decline ; 
and, in proportion as the supply of labourers diminishes, the 
competition of their masters will raise their wages. But long 
before that extremity can arrive, the distresses of the labourer 
will, in general, receive some allevi ation. The flourishing state 
of trade will have increased the demand for labour; or the hu- 
manity of the master will have induced him, of his own accord, 
to grant some advance of wages; or, if none of these occur- 
rences has taken place, tumults and disturbances will have arisen 
among the labourers; and, though the arm of Government is 
always exerted on such occasions on the side of the masters, the 
matter commonly ends in a compromise, by which the workman 
obtains less than he demands, though more than his master 
would otherwise have given him. But if the money in which 
his wages are paid continues to sink in value, the relief which 
he thus obtains is of short duration. The evil from which he 
flies continually overtakes him. His days are passed in strug- 
gling with penury and want; and even alter money has acquired 
a stationary value, many years elapse before he is restored to his 
former place in society. 

Every depreciation of money is, therefore, in the first in- 
stance, auelnesaad to the labourer as well as to the annuitant. 
Both continue to receive nominally their former income; but as 
prices have risen, that income no longer affords them the same 
portion of the necessaries and conveniencies of life. The con- 
dition of the annuitant is hopeless. He gradually sinks from 
his former station, and every year sees him deprived of some ha- 
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bitual comfort or indulgence. While money continues to sink, 

the labourer, though occasionally relieved by an advance of wa- 
ges, finds himself exposed, in a few years, to a recurrence of 
the same difficulties. Rather than submit to the hardships and 
privations which his situation requires, he will, in many instan- 
ces, expend the little capital he had saved in better times, in the 
vain hope that the cause of his distress is of temporary opera- 
tion, and will thus be reduced to indigence. From indigence to 
beggary the transition is short. He who cannot maintain him- 
self by his own labour, will seek for support in the benevolence 
of others. He who has contracted debts which he cannot pay, 
will fly from his home in order to escape from his creditors. 
Beggars and vagr ints will be multiplied. The children, if they 
survive the calamities that overwhelmed their parents, will be edu- 
cated in habits of idleness and mendicity. They will be stran- 
gers to the pr ide of honest independence, and habituated to the 
roving and precarious life, which necessity had imposed upon 
their fathers. 

These evils would be intolerable if the same influx of money, 
which raises the price of commodities, did not rouse the exer- 
tions of industry, and thus increase the demand for labour. 
But it depends on the credit and capital of a country—on the 
security and spirit of mercantile enterprize —on the freedom of 
trade—and on the system of taxation, A »w far this impulse given 
to national industry is able to counteract the mischievous effects 
of the de 2preciation of money. In oe 16th century there was 
little capital in England employed in commerce or manufactures ; 
trade was oppressed with monopolies s; aud commercial exertion 
damped and kept down by arbitrary licenses and illegal exac- 
tions. The benefit from an increased demand for labour was 
therefore partial and limited, and had little sensible effect in 
bettering the condition of the labourers. 

It is true that the greater number of agricultural labourers re- 
ceive part of their wages in corn, and consequently suffer less 
than others from the rise of pric es, whether induced by the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, or by the depreciation of money. But 
all tradesmen, and all workmen by the piece, are paid for their 
labour in money; and even agricultural labourers depend, in 
part, for the maintenance of their families, on that portion of 
their wages which they receive in money. 

It appears, therefore, - it the natural effect of a gradual de- 
preciation of money, when not counteracted by an extraordina- 
ry, steady, and progressive demand for labour, is to impair the 
comforts and reduce the condition of the labouring part of the 
community, and to drive many of them to habits of idleness 
and begging. ‘That this was the case in England during the 
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16th century—that the number of the poor was continually in- 
creasing—that the country was overrun with idlers and vagrants, 
we have the authority of the Poor laws to prove, and the con- 
current testimony of all contemporary authors to corroborate. 
To connect this increase of the poor with depreciation of money 
and deficiency of wages, it remains for us to show, that from 
the discovery of America to the end of the 16th century, there 
was a gradual rise of prices in England, not accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in the price of labour. 

That the price of commodities rose throughout Europe dur- 
ing the 16th century, in consequence of the influx of precious 
metals from America, is a point too certain and too well known 
to be insisted on. But, if we are not mistaken, this rise was 
earlier than is generally believed, or than (trusting to the autho- 
rity of Mr Smith) we supposed, i in a former Number, to have been 
the case. * T'rom the prices of wheat, publis shed by Sir Fre- 
deric Eden, in his work on the Poor, it is clear, that before the 
statute 22. Henry VIII. c. 12, complaining of the increase of 
beggars and v agabonds, the value of silver was sensibly depre- 
ciated with respect to wheat; and though that depreciation docs 
not appear to have gone on afterw ards in a steady progress, it 
is certain that, at no subsequent period of the 16th centur y, did 
the price of wheat ever fall to what had been its average price 
before the discovery of America. In the following table, con- 
structed from the prices published by Sir Frederic Eden, the 
average value of wheat, with respect to silver, is given from 
1464 to 1600, leaving out the years from 1542 to 1554, on ac- 
count of the great and fr equent changes of the coinage in that 
period. In the construction of this table, the prices taken from 
Sir Frederic Eden were converted into the currency of 1464; so 
that the progressive rise of prices shows exactly the rise on the 
value of wheat with respect to silver. 

Average Prices of a Quarter of Wheat, from 1464 to 1600, 
(omitting the years from 1542 to 1554), reduced to the 
currency that subsisted in England from the 4th of Ed- 
ward IV. to the 18th of Henry VITI. 


sh. ad, 

6 24 from 1464 to 1495 (both included), 32 years. 
8 6 — 1496 to 1526, 31 years. 

11 8 — 1527 to 1542, 16 years. 

10 OF — 1554 to 1560, 7 years. 

10 9 — 1561 to 1570, 10 years. 

14 03 — 1571 to 1580, 10 years. 

17 6 — 1581 to 1590, 10 years. 

22 6 — 1591 to 1600, 10 years. 
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But during this period, not only was silver depreciated, but 
the current coin of the kingdom was deteriorated, by diminish- 
ing the purity of standard silver, and by coining the pound of 
silver into a greater number of shillings ; so that the price of 
commodities rose not only in consequence of the change in the 
value of silver, but also in consequence of the depreciation of 
the currency. Having given the real rise in the value of wheat 
with respect to silver, we shall now give the nominal price of 
that commodity in the existing currency of the realm. 

Average Prices of Wheat, as before, in the existing currencies 

of the times. 
sh. d. 
G 2& from 1464 to 1495. 
8 6 — 1496 to 1526. 
14 — 1527 to 1542, 
17 — 1554 to 1560. 
17 ¥ — 1561 to 1570. 
22 6 — 1571 to 1580. 
28 — 1581 to 1590, 
36 0 — 1591 to 1600. 

As there can be no doubt of the general improvement of Eng- 
land in the 16th century, por of the diffusion of wealth and coms 
fort among the higher and middling classes of society, it is pro- 
bable, that if the price of labour had been left to find its natural 
level, the labourer, though subject to temporary distress from 
the rise of commodities, would have obtained a considerable ad- 
vance of his nominal wages. But positive law interfered to pre- 
vent him. His wages were regulated by statute, or by the au- 
thority of the justices ; that is, by his employers. 

The first statute, regulating the wages of labour in England, 
passed in the reign of Edward ILL. ; and in the same year (1351) 
the earliest law in Spain on the same subject was published by 
Peter the Cruel. At an earlier period, labourers were serfs, 
and consequently no laws were required to regulate their wages. 
The immediate cause of the laws passed in both countries, in 
the middle of the 14th century, was the plague which laid waste 
Europe from 1347 to 1349, and carried off a great portion of 
its inhabitants. The consequence of this devastation was a 
scarcity of labourers, and a rise in the price of labour; which 
alarmed the employers of labourers both in Spain ana in Eng- 
land, and induced them, in their legislative capacity, to enact 
laws, which reduced the price of labour to its foriner standard, 
and imposed heavy penalties on all who gave or who accepted 
more. A few years probably restored Europe to its former po- 
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pulation, and rendered these laws superfluous; but they served 
as examples to future times, and encouraged governments to 
interfere and regulate the wages of their subjects. In England, 
the statute of Labourers was frequently renewed, with such al- 
terations as the change of circumstances required ; and, by an 
equitable provision, the Justices of eve ry county were empower- 
ed, by the statute 13 Richard II. c. 8, to meet once a year be- 
tween Easter and Michaelmas; and after taking into co ynsidera- 
tion the price of provisions, to regulate, by proclamation, the 
wages that should be received in the ensuing year. But though 
this power was confirmed to the Justices by the statute, 5 Eliza- 
beth, c. 4, they seem to have exercised it sparingly ; and, when 
they acted, to have been guided by a steady bias in favour of 
the masters. 

We shall now proceed to a comparison of the real wages of 
labour in the time of Henry VIL, with those en joyed by on 
labourer, after the interval of a century, in the reign of 
granddaughter Elizabeth. 

By the statute 11 Henry VII. ¢. 22, a common labourer was 
allowed 4d. a day, without diet, from Easter to Michaelmas. 
By the statute 23 He ory VI. c.13, wheat might be exported 
without a license, when the price did not exceed 6s. 8d. the 
quarter ; and barley, when it did not exceed $s.: And by the 
statute 3 EK. 4. c. 2, wheat might be imported when above 
Gs. 8d. the quarter, barley when above $s., and rye when above 
4s, We may therefore consider 6s. 8d. as a moderate and rea- 
sonable price for the quarter of wheat; 4s. as a fair price for 
the quarter of rye; and 3s. as a fair price for the quarter of 
barley. And, con sequently, a labourer, who had 4d. a day, 
could earn a quarter of wheat by 20 days lab: Ours a quarter of 
rye by 12 da Lys labour, and a = rter of barle *y by 9 days labour, 
The real price of wheat seems to have been somewhat below the 
importation price. Let us now see what was the situation of the 
labourer in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 


> - -- 0 
By statute 55 Elizabeth, c. 7, wheat mieht be « xported, il 
, » oo 4 
not above 20s. the quarter; rye, if not above 13s. 4d.;_ and 
: . : ed . c 4 
barley, if net above 1%s. ‘These may therefore be consider- 


ed as moderate prices of wheat, rve and barley; and in fact we 





|, that the aver Te price ¢ fv ine at was at th ut time, In con- 
sequence of a sucecssion of bad seasons, considerably higher 
than the exportation price. By determination of the | 

of the East riding of Yorkshire in the same year, the wages of 
a common labourer, without meat or drink, were limited to 
fivepence a day, trom the first of March to the feast of Al!l- 
Saints. C ns : ] 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth, could not earn a quarter of wheat 
by less than 48 days labour, nor a quarter of rye in less than 
32 days, nor a quarter of barley in less than 284 days. ‘That 
is to say, a common labourer could earn a greater quantity of 
wheat in 1495, than he could of barley in 1593. If barley was 
his common sustenance, he could earn more than three tiies as 
much in 1495 as in 15938; if rye, 25 as much; and if wheat, 
23. As far, therefore, as the 3 ecessaries of life are concerned, 
the situation of the labourer was not one half so advantageous 
in 1593 as it had been in 1495. In the interval, America had 
heen discovered, the precious metals depreciated throughout 
Europe, and the currency of England deteriorated by the oper- 
ations of the government. 

That the situation of the English peasantry was extremely 
good in the 15th century, and much superior to that of the 
peasantry of other cour a we have, re: ason to conclude trom 
the celebrated work of Sir John Fortescue de laudibus legum 
Anglice. After ae in terms of suitable indiguation on 
the arbitrary government ‘of France, the following are the terms 
in which he “describes the condition of the peasantry of that 
kingdom. 

‘The people being with these and divers other calamities,’ (we 
use the old translation), ‘ plaged and oppressed, doe live in great 
misery, drinking water daily, neither doe the inferior sort tast any 
other licor, saving only at solemne feasts. Their slhamewes are 
made of hemp, much like to sackcloth. Wollen cloth they weare 
none, exeept it be very coarse, and that only in their coates under 
their said upper garments, neither use they any hosen, but from the 
kne upward; the residue of their legs go naked. Their women go 
barefoot, saving on holidaies, neither men nor women eate any flesh 
there, but only larde of bacon, with a small quantity whereof they 
fatten their pottage and broths. As for rosted or sodden meat of 
flesh they taste none, except it be of the inwardes sometimes and 
heades of beastes that be killed for gentlemen and marchants. ’ 

He then proceeds to a panegyric on the free constitution of 
his native country, and after enumerating the privil eges of Eng- 
lishmen, he goes on to state, © And heereby it commeth to 
passe, that the men of that lande are rich, having aboundance of 
gold and silver, and other things necessarie for the mainetenance of 
man’s life. ‘They drinke no water, unlesse it bee so, that some for 
devotion, and upon a zeal of pennance, doe abstaine from other 
drinke. ‘They eate plentifully of all kindes of flesh and fishe. ‘They 
wear fine wollen cloth in all their apparell. The} have also abound- 
ance of bedde covering in all their houses, and of all other wollen 
stuffe. They have great store of all hastlements and impiements of 
householde. ‘They are plentifully furnished with all instruments of 
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husbandrie, and all other things that are requisite to the accomplish- 
ment of a quiet and wealthie life, according to their estates and de- 
grees.’ 

As a contrast to this favourable picture, let us take a descrip- 
tion of the internal state of Mingland, given by a justice of the 
peace in Somersetshire, only five years: before the 43d of Eliz- 
abeth. In enumerating the disorders which then prevailed in 
that county, the author informs us, that ‘ forty persons had 
there been executed, in a year, for robberies, thefts, and other felo- 
nies; thirty-five burned in the hand; thirty-seven whipped; and 
183 discharged: That those who were discharged were most wicked 
and desperate persons, who could never come to any good, because 
they would not work, and none would take them into service: That, 
notwithstanding this great number of indictments, the fifth part of 
the felonies committed im the counties were not brought to trial; 
and the greater number escaped censure, either from the superior 
cunning of the felons, the remissness of the magistrates, or the fool- 
ish lenity of the people: Tiat the rapines committed by the infinite 
number of wicked, wandering, idie people, were intolerable to the 
poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch of their 
sheep-folds, pastures, woods, and corn-fields; that the other coun- 
ties of England were in no better condition than Somersetshire; and 
many of them were even in a worse; that there were, at least, three 
or four hundred able bodied vagabonds in every ccunty, who lived 
by theft and rapine; and who sometimes met in troops to the num- 
ber of sixty, and committed spoil on the inhabitants: That if all 
the felons of this kind were reduced to good subjection, they would 
form a strong army; and that the magistrates were awed, by the 
associations and threats of confederates, from executing justice on 
the offenders.’ * 

Both these descriptions may possibly be overcharged. ‘The 
Somersetshire magistrate may have been actuated by a desire to 
magnify the duties and difficulties of his own vocation, and the 
Chict Justice may have been prompted by a laudable anxiety to 
recommend to his pupil, the unfortunate son of Henry VI., the 
civil and political constitution of a country which he was b. rn 
to govern. But after making great aliowance for overstatement, 
enough remains to show, that ‘the situation of the common peo- 
ple of England, at these two intervais of tire, could admit of 
no comparison. Let us hear the coviplaints of Harrison in 1585, 
and judge whether they do rot a our conclusion, that the 
condition of labourers had declined the sixteenth century, 
though the other classes of society h at been advancing m wealth 
and comfort. * Albeit,’ S.ys he, * that there be inuch more 
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ground eared now almost in everie place, then hath beene of late 
yeares, yet such a price of corn continueth in each towne and mar- 
ket without any just cause, (except it be that landlords doe get li- 
cences to carie corne out of the land, onelie to keepe up the prices 
for their owne private gaines, and ruine of the common wealth), that 
the artificer and poore laboring man is not able to reach unto it, but 
is driven to content himself with horse-corne, I mean, beanes, pease, 
otes, tares and lintels; and therefore it is a true proverbe, and never 
so well verified as now, that hunger setteth his first foote in the horse- 
manger. If the world last a while after this rate, wheate and rye 
will be no graine for poore men to feed on, and some catterpillers there 
that can saie so much alreadie. ’ + 
A change in the value of money similar to what happened in 
the 16th century, has taken place in our owu times. The pre- 
cious metals have been depreciated throughout Europe, in con- 
sequence of the inercased productiveness of the American mines 
during the last 40 years; and in our own country, the rise of 
prices which this necessarily produced, has been aggravated by 
a depreciation of our currency, occasioned by the excessive is- 
sue of paper not convertible into specie. What have been the 
consequences? ‘The price of labour has not risen in propor- 
tion to the rise of commodities. But the labourer has the dif- 
ference made up to him in the shape of poor’s rate. An un- 
married man can still support himself by his nominal wages, 
But a married man, who has two children to maintain, receives 
s a matter of course assistance from his parish. A calculation 
is made of his wages, and of the price of bread. So much bread 
is allowed to him, according to the number of his family. What 
his wages will not furnish, the parish provides. ‘This beneficent 
system, as it has been called, turns out to be an engine in the 
hands of masters, to keep wages as low as will suflice for the 
maintenance of the labourer and his wife, with a provision in the 
shape of charity for the support of his children. 1t cannot be 
de ubted, that if snch a provision had never existed, the wages 
of the labourer would have been higher—that what he now re- 
ceives as charity, he would then have received as his own—and 
that the operation of this scheme of benevolence is to increase 
the gains of the rich, and to deprive the poor of that share in 
the wood things of this life, which the provisions of nature, and 
their own industry, might otherwise have given them. In thus 
keeping down the wages of labour, the poor-laws have accom- 
pl lis shed, under the mask of charity, what the old statute of La- 
bourers had vainly attempted by the infliction of pains and pe- 
nalties. It is the ‘pride of the Leicestershire farmer, that with 
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the smallest consumption of food, he can produce the heaviest 
carcase for the shambles, and the greatest quantity of manure 
for his fields. It matters not to him that the flesh is coarse, and 
= animal that bears it sickly and deformed. If it sells in the 

narket, he has executed what he undertook. So it is the boast 
of our modern advocates for the poor-laws, that they have found 
an instrument, and an efficacious one, it must be confessed, for 
breeding labourers at the smallest possible expense, who shall 
perform the drudgery of socicty, with the least possible chance 
of emerging a om the situation in which they are born, or of ever 
enjoying a larg r portion of the bounty of Nature than is ne- 
cessary to Pt their existence, and maintain them in strength 
and ability to toil for their employers. And for what object are 
three-fourths of mankind thus degraded and kept down? The 
immediate gain is the master’s; but that is only a temporary 
advantage, followed by a train of bad consequences, from which 
the master and the whole community suffer. We do not intend 
at present to pursue this subject farther. ‘There is no practical 
question in ‘politics al economy ee h is so important; and while 
all must acknowledge that the evil is great, we confess that we 
are not prepared to say in what manner it can or ought to be 
remedied. 


Ant. XII. De LT’ Allemacne. Par Madame la Baronne de 
Staél- Holstein. $ vol. 8vo. London, 1815. 


Mo: of our readers know that this work was suppressed at 

Paris about three years ago, after having passed through 
a rigorous examination by Censors. ‘The history of the exami- 
nation and suppression, al nd the letter from the Minister of Po- 
lice, given in the Pretace, are extreme ly curious. They are 
characteristical of Napoleon’s goverament, and documents for 
the general history of tyranny over literature. But it is the 
salle ‘st distinction of this work, that it is the firse of suppres- 
sed books. On other occasions, the circumstances of the pub- 
lication would be the most interesting part of the book; but the 
intrinsic and permanent importance of Madame de Stadl’s work 
immediately brings us to the consideration of the subject. 

Till the m iddle of the 18th ce utury, Germany was, in one im- 
portant respect, singular among the great nations of Christen- 
dom. She had attained a high r ank in E urope by discoverics 
and inventions, by science, by abstract speculation as well as po- 


sitive knowledge, by the ¢ and the art of war, and above 





all by the theological revol tion, which unfettered the under- 
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standing in one part of Europe, and loosened its chains in the 
other. But she was without a national literature. The country 
of Guttenberg, of Copernicus, of Luther, of Kepler, and of 
Leibnitz, had no writer in her own language, whose name was 
known to the neighbouring nations. German captains and 
statesmen, philosophers and scholars, were celebrated: but Ger- 
man writers were unknown. The nations of the south indeed 
seemed to slumber. ‘Those of the Spanish peninsula formed the 
exact contrast to Germany. She had every mark of mental cul- 
tivation but a vernacular literature. ‘They, since the Reforma- 
tion, had ceased to exercise their reason; and they retained on- 
ly their pocts, whom they were content to admire, without dar- 
ing any longer to emulate. In Italy, Metastasio was the only 
renowned poet; and sensibility to the arts of design had surviv- 
ed genius. But the monuments of ancient times still kept alive 
the pursuits of antiquities and philology. The rivalship of small 
states, and the glory of former ages, preserved an interest in li- 
terary history. ‘The national mind retained that tendency to- 
wards experimental science, which it perhaps principally owed 
to the fame of Galileo; and began also to take some part in those 
attempts to discover the means of bettering the human condi- 
tion , by inquiries into the principles of legislation and political 
economy, which form the most honour: thle distinction of the 
ISth century. France and England abated nothing of their ac- 
tivity. Whatever may be thought of purity of taste, or sound- 
ness of opinion, in Montesquieu and Voltaire, Buffon and Rous- 
seau, no man will dispute the vigour of their genius. ‘The same 
P eriod among us was not mi arked by the loss of any of our an- 
nt titles to fame; and it was splendidly distinguished by the 
rise of the arts, of history, of oratory, and (shall we not add?) of 
} ainting. 

But Germany remained a solitary example of a civilized, 
learned, and scientific nation, without a literature. ‘The chi- 
valrous ballads of the middle age, and the efforts of the Silesian 
poets in the beginning of the 17th century, were just suflicient 
to render the weneral defect more striking. IK rench was the lan- 
guage of every court ; and the number ‘of courts in Germany 
rendered-this circumstance almost equivalent to the exclusion of 
German from every society of rank. P hilosophers employed a 
barbarous Latin, as they had throughout all urope, till the Re- 
formation had given dignity to the vernacular tongues, by em- 
ploying them in the service of religion ; and till Mont: ligne, 

ralileo and Bacon, broke down the barrier between the learn- 
a and the people, by philosophizing in a popular. language. 
‘Lhe German language continued to be the mere instrument of 
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the most vulgar intercourse of life; Germany had, therefore, no 
exclusive mental possession; for poetry and eloquence may, and 
in some measure must be national; but know Riles which is the 
common patrimony of civilized men, can be appropriated by no 
people. 

A great revolution, however, at length began, which in the 
course of half a century terminated in bestowing on Germany @ 
literature, perhaps the most characteristic possessed by an Eu- 
ropean nation. It had the important peculiarity of being the 
first which had its birth in an enlightened age. ‘The imagina- 
tion and sensibility of an infant poetry were singularly blended 
with the refinements of philosophy. A studious and learned 
people, familiar in the poets of other nations, with the first 
simplicity of nature and feeling, were too often tempted to pur- 
sue the singular, the excessive, and the monstrous, ‘Their fan- 
cy was attracted towards the ‘deformities and diseases of moral 
nature ;—-the wildness of an infant literature, combined with 
the eccentric and fearless speculations of a philosophical age. 
Some of the qualities of the childhood of art were united to 
others which usually attend its decline. German literature, 
yarious, rich, bold, and at length, by ai inversion of the usual 
progress, working itself into originality, was tainted with the 
exaggeration natural to the imitator, and to all those who know 
the passions rather by study than by feeling. 

Another cause concurred to widen the chasm which separated 
the German writers from the most polite nations of Kurope. 
While England and France had aimost relinquished those more 
abstruse speculations which had employed them in the age of 
Gassendi and i ‘obbes, and, with a confused mixture of contempt 
ai! despair, had tacitly abandoned questions which seemed siike 
inscrutable and unprofitable—a met aphysical passion arose in 
Germany, stronger and more extensive than had been knows in 
Europe since the dowatall of the scholastic philosophy. A sys- 
te .. of metaphysics appeared, which, with the ambition natural 
to that science, aspired to dictate principles to every part of hu- 
man knowledge. It was for a long time universally adopted. 
Orher sysiems, devived fron it, succeeded each other with ihe 
rapidity of fashions in dress. Metaphysical publications were 
muitipiied almost to the same aegree, as political tracts in the 
most factions period of a popular government. The subject was 
soon exhausted, and the inetapuysical passion seems to be near- 
ly eXuinguished ;—for the smail circle of dispute respecting first 
principles, uiust be always rapidly described; aud the speculator, 
Who thought his ¢ urse infinite, fais himself al:nost instanta- 
neously returued to the point won which he began. But the 
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language of abstruse research has spread over the whole German 
style. Allusions to the most subtle speculations are common in 
popular writings. Bold metaphors, derived from their pecu- 
lis philosophy, are familiar in observations on literature and 
manners. The style of Germany at length differed from that 
of France, and even of England, more as the literature of the 
Exst differs from that of the West, than as that of one European 
people from that of their neighbours. 

Hence it partly arose, that while physical and political Ger- 
many was so familiar to foreigners, intellectual and lerary Ger- 
many continued almost unknown. ‘Thirty years ago, there were 
probab ly in London as many Persian as German scholars. Nei- 
ther Goethe nor Schiller conquered the repugnance. Political 
confusions, a timid and exclusive taste, and the habitual neglect 
of foreign languages, excluded German literature from France. 
Temporary and permanent causes contributed to banish it, af- 
ter a short period of success, from England. Dramas, more 
remarkable for theatrical effect than for dramatic genius, exhi- 
bited scenes and characters of a paradoxical morality, (on which 
no writer has animadverted with more philosophical and moral 
eloquence than Mad. de Staél); unsafe even in the quiet of the 
schools, but peculiarly dangerous in the theatre, where it comes 
into contact with the inflammable passions of ignorant multi- 
tudes; and justly alarming to those who, with great reason, con= 
sidered domestic virtue as one of the privileges s and safeguards 
of the English nation. ‘These moral paradoxes, which were 
chiefly found among the inferior poets of Germany, appeared 
at the same time with the political novelties of the French Re- 
volution, and underwent the same fate. German literature was 
branded as the accomplice of freethinking philosophy and revo- 
lutionary politics. It happened rather whimsically, that we now 
began to throw out the same reproaches against other nations, 
which the French had direeted against-us in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. We were then charged by our polite 
neighbours with the vulgarity and turbulence of rebellious up- 
starts, who held nothing sacred in religion, or stable in govern- 
ment; whom ‘no king could govern, and no God could please;’ 
and whose coarse and barbarous literature could excite only the 
ridicule of cultivated nations. The political part of these charg- 
es we applied to America, which had retained as much as she 
cculd of our government and laws; and the literary part to Ger- 
many, where literature had either Ucen formed on our models, 
or moved by a kindred impulse, even where tt assumed some- 
what of a different form. The ssice persons who applauded the 
wit, and pardoned the shocking jicentuiousness of Knglish come- 
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dy, were loudest in their clamours against the immorality of the 
German theatre. In our zeal against a few scenes, dangerous 
only by over-refinement, we seemed to have forgotten the vul- 
gar grossness which tainted the whole brilliant period from 
Fletcher to Congreve. Nor did we sufliciently remember, that 
the most daring and fantastical combinations of the German 
stage, did not approach to that union of taste and sense in the 
thought and expression, with wildness and extravagance in the 
invention of monstrous character and horrible incident, to be 
found in some of our earlier dramas, which, for their energy 
and beauty, the public taste has lately recalled from oblivion. 
The more permanent causes of the slow and sma H progress of 
German literature in France and England, are phi ilos ophically 
developed in two beautiful chapters of the present work. * A 
transiation from German into a language so different in its 
structure and origin as French, fails, as a piece of music com- 
posed for one sort of instrument when performed on another. 
In Germany, style, and even language, are not yet fixed. In 
France, rules are despotic—‘ the reader will not be amused a 
the expense of his literary conscience ; there alone he is scru- 
pulous.’ A German writer is above his Public, and firms it. 
A French writer dreads a Public already enlightened and severe. 
He constantly thinks of immediate effect. He is in society, even 
—s ile he is composing 5 ¢ and never loses sight of the effect of his 
ritings on those whose opinions and pleasantries he is accus- 
mene to fear. ‘The German writers have, in a higher degree, 
the first requisite for writing—the power of feeling with vivacity 
and force. In I'rance, a book i is read to be spoken of, and must 
therefore catch the spirit of society. In Germany, it is read by 
solitary students, who seek instruction or emotion; and, £ in 
the silence of r« ane ment, nothing seems more melancholy than 
mes spirit of the world.’ ‘The French require a clearnes: which 
nay sometimes render their writers superficial; and the Ger- 
mans, in the pursuit of originality and dep th, often convey ob- 
vious ‘thoughts in an obscure style. In the dramatic art, the 
most national part of literature, the French are distinguished in 
whatever relates to the action, the intrigue, and the interest of 
events ; but the Germans surpass them 






representing the im- 


pressions of the heart, and the secret storms of the strong pas- 
sions. 

From the chapter which relates to the reception of German 
Literature in Great Britain, we extract the following passages 
which it would be barbarous to abridge, and very difficult to 
translate. 
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* Les Anglois veulent 4 tout des résultats immédiatement appli- 
cables, et de la naissent leurs préventions contre une philosophie qui 
a pour objet le beau plutot que lutile. 

* Les Anglais ne séparent point, il est vrai, la dignite de l’utilité, 
et toujours ils sont. prcis quand il le faut, a sacrifier ce qui est utile 
a ce qui est honorable ; mais ils ne se prétent pas volontiers, comme 
il est dit dans Hamlet, 4 ces conversations avec |’ air dont les Alle- 
mands sont tres épris. La philosophic des Anglais est dirigée vers 
les resultats avantageux au bien-étre de lhumanité. Les Allemands 
s’occupent de la verité pour elle-méme, sans penser au parti que les 
hommes peuvent en tirer. La nature de leurs gouvernements ne 
Jeur ayant point offert des occasions grandes et belles de meriter la 
gloire et de servir la patrie, ils s’attachent en tout genre a la con- 
templation, et cherchent dans le ciel l’espace que leur etrotie des- 
tinée leur refuse sur la terre. Is se plaisent dans Videal, parcequ’il 
n’y arien dans |’état actuel des choses qui parle a leur imagination. 
Les Anglais s’honorent avec|raison de tout ce qwils poxssedent, de 
tout ce quils sont, de tout de quils peuvent étre; ils placent leur 
admiration et leur amour sur}leurs lois, leurs moeurs, et leur culte. 

* Ces nobles sentiments donnent a l’ame plus de force et d’energie; 
mais la pensée va peut-¢tre encore plus loin quand elle n’a point de 
bornes ni méme debut déterming, et que, sans cesse en rappor 


vec immense et linfini, aucun intérét ne la raméne que choses de 
ce monde. 

* Les Anglais qui ont tant d’originalité dans le caractcre redeutent 
néanmoins assez généralement les nouveaux systémes. 
Wesprit leur a fait tant de bien dans les affaires de la vie, quils 


aiment ala retreuver dans les études intellectuclics; et c« 
pendant que l’audace est inseparable de génie. Le gé 
qu’il respecte Ja religion et la morale, doit aller aussi loi: 
c'est empire de la pensée qu’il aggrandit. 

* Les affections domestiques exercant un grand empire 


is, leur Poésie se sent de la delicatesse et de 





ses affections: les Allemands, plus indépendaunts en tout 


conime les WG 


} 
} 


sont moins libres, peignent les sentiments 
*) 


des nuages: on diroit que univers vacille devant | t 








Vincertitude méme de leurs regards multi les obj t leur 
talent peut se servir. 

* L’imagination, en Angleterre, est presque toujour: par 
la sensibilité ; Vimagination des Allernands est cuelg ide et 
bizarre: La religion de I’ Angleterre est plus sévére ; Alle- 
magne est plus vague: et la poésie des ngtions doit sairement 
porter !’empreinte de leurs sentiments religieux. La « nce ne 
regne point dans les Arts en Angleterre comme en France ; cepen- 
dant lopinion publique y a plus d’empire, qu’en Alk cne Vunité 
nationale en est Ja cause. Les Anglais veulent mett iccord en 
toutes choses les actions et les principes; c'est un p ie sage et 


bic ordonné qui a compris dans la sagesse la gloire, et dans l’ordre 
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¥a liberté: les Allemands, n’ayant fait que réver l'une et l’autre, ont 
examiné les idées independamment de leur application, et se sont ainsi 
necessairement élevés plus haut en theorie. 

These passages natuially introduce the English reader to this 
work, of which the object i is, to make Germany known to fo- 
reign nations. It will also make known to future ages the state 
of ‘that country in the highest degree of its philosophical and 
poetical activity, at the moment before the pride of genius was 
humbled by foreign conquest, or the national mind turned from 
literary enthusiasm by struggles for the restoration of independ- 
ence. The fleeting opportunity of observation at so extraordi- 
nary a moment, has happily been seized by one of these very 
few persons, who are capable at ence of observing and painting 
manners, —of estimating and expounding philosophical systems, 
—of feeling the beauties of the most dissimilar forms of litera- 
tare,—of tracing the peculiarities of usages, arts, and even spe- 
culations, to their common principle in national character—and 
of disposing them in their natural place as features in the great 
portrait of a people, 

The attainments of a respectable traveller of the second class, 
are, in the present age, not uncommon. Many persons are 
perfectly well qualified to convey exact information, wherever 
the subject can be exactiy known. But the most important ob- 
jects in a country can neither be numbered nor measured. The 
naturalist gives no picture of scenery by the most accurate cata- 
tog ue of mineral and vegetable produce; and, after all that the 
political arithmetician can tell us of wealth and population, we 
continue ignorant of the spirit which actuates them, and of the 
character which modifies their application. 

The genius of the philosophical and poetical traveller is of a 
higher or der. It is founded in the power of catching g, by a ra- 
pid glance, the physiognomy of man and of natare. It is, in 
one of its parts, an expansion of that sagacity which seizes the 
character of an individual, in his features, in his expression, in 
his gestures, in his tones, in every outward sign of his thoughts 
and feelings. ‘The application of this intuitive power to the va- 
ried mass called a Nation, is one of the most rare efforts of the 
human inteliect. ‘The mind and the eye must cooperate, with 
electrical rapidity, to recal what a nation has been, to sympa- 
thize with their present sentiments and passions, and to trace 
the workings of national character in amusements, in habits, in 
institutions and opinions. ‘There appears to be an extempora- 
neous facility of theorizing, wecessary to catch the first aspect of 
a new country, of which the features would enter the mind in 
absolute contusion, if they were not immediately referred to 
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some principle, and reduced to some system. To embody this 
conception, there must exist the power of painting both scenery 
and character—of combining the vivacity of first impression 
with the accuracy of minute examination—of placing a nation, 
strongly individualized by every mark of its mind and disposi- 
tion, in the midst of ancient monuments, clothed in its own ap- 
parel, engaged in its ordinary occupations and pastimes amidst 
its native scenes—like a grand historical painting, with appro- 
priate drapery, and with the accompaniments of architecture and 
landscape, which illustrate and characterize, as well as adorn. 

The voice of Europe has already applauded the genius of a 
national painter in the author of Corinne. But it was there aid- 
ed by the power of a pathetic fiction—by the variety and oppo- 
sition of national character—and by the charm of a country 
which unites beauty to renown. In the work before us, she has 
thrown off the aid of fiction. She delineates a less poetical cha- 
racter, and a country more interesting by expectation than by 
recollection. 

But it is not the less certain that it is the most vigorous effort of 
her genius, and probably the most elaborate and masculine pro- 
duction of the faculties of woman. What woman indeed, and 
(we may add) how many men, could have preserved all the grace 
and brilliancy of Parisian society in analyzing its. nature—ex~ 
plained the most abstruse metiphysical theories of Germany 
precisely, yet perspicuously and agreeably—and combined the 
eloquence which i inspires exalted sentiments of virtue, with the 
enviable talent of gently indicating the defects of men or of 
nations, by the skilfully softened touches of a polite and merci- 
ful pleasantry ? 

In a short introduction, the principal nations of Europe are 
derived from three races, the Sclavonic, the Latin and the Teu- 
tonic. The imitative and feeble literature—the recent, precipitate 
and superficial civilization of the Sclavonic nations—sufficiently 
distinguish them from the two great races. The Latin nations 
who inhabit the south of Europe, are the most anciently civiliz~ 
ed. Social institutions, blended with paganism, preceded their 
reception of Christianity ; they have less disposition than their 
northern neighbours to abs tract reflection ; they understand bet- 

ter the business and pleasures of the world ; the *y inherit the sa- 
gacity of the Romans in civil affairs; and ¢ they alone, like those 
ancient masters, know how to practise the art of domination. ’ 

The Germanic nations who inhabit the north of Europe and 
the British islands, received their civilization with Christianity ; 
ehivalry and the middle age are the subject of their traditions 
amdlegends. ‘Their natural genius is more gothic than classieal; 
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they are distinguished by independence and good faith—by se- 
riousness both in their talents and character, rather than by ad- 
dress or vivacity:—* The social dignity which the English owe 
to their political constitution, places them at the head of Teu- 
tonic nations, but does not exempt them from the character of 
the race.’ 

The literature of the Latin nations is copied from the an- 
cients, and retains the original colour of their polytheism. That 
ef the nations of Germanic origin, has a chivalrous basis, and is 
modified by a spiritual religion. ‘The French and Germans are 
at the two extremities of the chain ;—the French considering 
outward objects, and the Germans thought and feeling, as the 
prime movers of the moral world. ‘ The French nation, the 
most cultivated of Latin nations, inclines to a classical poetry. 
The English nation, the most illustrious of Germanic nations, 
delights in a poetry more romantic and chivalrous. 

The theory which we have thus abridged is most ingenious, 
and exhibits in the liveliest form the distinction between differ. 
ent systems of literature and manners. It is partly true; for the 
principle of race is doubtless one of the most impe rtant in the his- 
tory of mankind; and the first impressions on the susceptible 
chi avacter of rude tribes mav be tr: aced i in the qualities of their 
most civilized descendants.— But, considered os an exclusive and 
aes theory, it is not secure against the attacks of sceptical 
ingenuity The facts do not seem entirely to correspond with 
it. It was am ng the Latin nations of the south, that chivalry 
and romance first flourished. Provence was the earliest seat of 
romantic poetry. A chivalrous literature predominated in Italy 
during the most brilliant period of Italion genius. The poetry 
of the Spanish peninsula seems to have been more romantic and 
less subjected to classical bondage than that cf any other part of 
Europe. On the contrary, chival: ‘y, which was ‘the refinement 
of the middle age, penetrated more slowly into the countries of 
the north. In ‘th ose less polished regions, it was more rugged 
and obscure, and did not descend, as in the south, with that 
splendour and renown which acted upon the imagination of suc- 
ceeding times. In general, the character of the literature of each 
European nation seems extremely to depend upon the period at 
which it had reached its highest point of cultivation, Spanish 
and Italian poetry flourish ed while Eu rope was still chivalrous. 
Vrench literaiur attained its highest splendour after the Grecian 
and ne writers had become the o hject of universal reverence. 
The ¢€ yermans cultivated their poetry a hundred years later, when 
the study of antiquity had revived the knowle dge of the Gothic 
sentiments and ntbciles Nature produced a chivalrous poetry 
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in the sixt - century 5 learning in the eightee nth. Perhaps 
the history of English poetry reflects the revolution of European 
taste more distin« cil than that of any other nation. We have 
successively cultivated a Gothic poetry | fom nature, a classical 
poetry from iinitation, and a second Gothic from the study of 
our own ancient poets. 





To this consideration it must be added, that Catholic and 
Protestant nations must differ in their poctical system.—The 


festal s hows and legendai y polyt heism of the Catholics had the ef- 
fect of a sort of Christian Paganism.— The Protestant poetry 


was spiritualized by the genius of their worship, and was un- 
doubt edly CXi alted by t the di: aily perus al of translations of t the sub- 
lime poems of the Hebrews; a deci ine, without which it is pro- 
bable that the nations of the West never could have been pre- 
pared to endure Oriental poetry. Religion conquered the first 
repugnance; and familiar t use gave it an influence still discern- 
ible in that tendency towards dee p emotion and sublime ima- 
gery, which characterizes, though in different f 
lish and German ] 





ms, both Eng- 
etry. 

In justice, however ; to the ingenious theory of Mad. de Stal, 
it ought to be observed, that the o rigi ial character ascribed by 
her to the >} alia nations, must have disposed them to the ads 
option cf a Protestant fa ith and worship, while the Popery of 
the South, was naturally preserved by an early disposition to a 
splendid ceremonial, and a various and flexible mythology. 

The work ts aivided into four parts.—On Germany and Ger 


man mauners.—On literature and the arts. —On philose phy and 
morals.— ton and enthusiasm. 

‘Lhe fir most perfect in its kind; belongs the most en- 

tirely to the genius of the writer; and affords the best example 


1 ; 
of the talent k pulnting Datlons which we Dave att mpted to 





describe. It seems also, as far as foreign critics can presume to 
: } ae le 4 j . 1 s 2 . 5 } } a a > ‘ a oh 
aecide, to De Tin tne most finished style of any Composition of the 


author, and more securely to bid defiance to that minute criti- 
. 7 . ’ . . 1 

cism which, ia ot! works, her genius rather disdained than 

propitiated 


ou 
,* "The Gees ans are a just, constant, and sincere 
people; wit 


v. . s ' . *.) * 
1 great power of Imagination and reflection; without 
brilliancy in society, or address in affairs; slow, and easily inti- 


midated in action; adventurous and fearless in speculation ; ofien 
uniling enthusiasm for the clegant arts, with little progress in 
life; more capable of being in- 
flamed by opinions than by interests; obedient to authority, ra- 
ther from an orderly and mechanical character than from servility, 
-having leant to value liberty neither by the enjoyment of it, not 


the manners and refinements otf 
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by severe oppre:sion; divested by the nature of their governments, 
and the division of their territories, of patriotic pride; too prone 
in the relations ot domestic life, to substitute fancy and feeling 
for positive duty; not unfrequently combining a natural charac- 
ter with artificial manners, and much real feeling with affected 
enthusiasm; divided by the sternness of feudal demarcation in- 
to an unlettered nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed 
commonalty; and exposing themselves to derision, when, with 
their grave ‘and clumsy honesty, they attempt to copy the lively 
and dexterous profligacy of their Southern neighbeurs. 

In the plentiful provinces of Southern Germany, where 
religion, as well as government, shackled the activity of specula- 
tion, the peojle had sunk into a sort of lethargic comfort and 
stupid enjoymen :—it was a heavy and monotonous country, with 
no arts, except the national art of instrumental music ;—no li- 
terature, a rude utteraice;—no socicty, or only crowded assem- 
blies, which seemed to be brought together for ‘ceremonial, more 
than for pleasure ;—‘ an absequious politeness towards an aris- 
tocracy without elegance.’ In Austria, more especially, are 
seen a calm and languid mediocrity in sensations and desires; a 
people mechanical in their very sports—* whose existence is 
neither disturbed nor exalted by guilt or genius, by iptolerance 
or enthusiasm;’ a phlegmatic ‘administration. inflexibly adher- 
ing to its ancient course—repelling keowledge on which the vi- 
cour of States must now depend; great societies of amiable 
anc respectable persons—which suggest the reflection, that ¢ in 
retirement monoteny composes the soul, but in the world it 
wearies the mind. 

In the rigorous climate and gloomy towns of Protestant Ger- 
many, only the uational mind is displayed. There the whole 
literature and philosophy were assembled. Berlir was slowly 
rising to be the capital of enlightened Germany. ‘The Dutcliess 
of Weimar, who compelled Napoleon to respect her in the in- 
toxication of victory, had changed her little capital into a seat 
oi knowledge aod eleg: ance, under the auspices of Goethe, Wic- 
sand, and Schiller. No European palace had assembled so re- 
fined a society since some of the smail Italian courts of the six- 
teenth century. It is only by the Protestant provinces ot the 
North, that Germany is known as a lettered and philosophical 
country. 

Krom this admirable picture, we must now select specimens 
which convey a more just couception of its exceilence than our 
cold abridge-nent. We begin by the beautiful observations om 
the Rivatier and destiny of Women. 


- 





* Part. 1. Ch. 5. & 6. 7.8. 
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* La nature et la société donnent aux femmes une grande habi- 
tude de souffrir, et ’on ne sauroit nier, ce me semble, que de nos 
jours elles valent, en général mieux que les hommes. Dans une 
époque ov le mal universe] est 1’égoisme, les hommes auxquelles tous 
les intéréts positifs se rapportent doivent avoir moins de générosité, 
moins de sensibilité que les femmes; elles ne tieunent a la vie que 
par les liens du ceeur, et lorsqu’elles s’égarent, c’est encore par un 
sentiment qu’elles sont entrainées: leur personalité est toujours & 
deux, tandis que celle de homme n’a que lui-méme pour but. On 
leur rend hommage par les ailections qu’elles inspirent, mais celles 
qu’elles accordent sont presque toujours des sacrifices. La plus 
belle des vertus, le dévouement, est leur jonissance et leur destinée ; 
nul bonheur ne peut exister pour elles que par Ie reilet de la gloire 
et des prosperités d’un autre; enfin, vivre hors de soi-méme, soit 


sar les idées, soit par les sentiments, soit sur-tout par les vertus 
} ) 
? 





donne a l’ame un sentiment habituel d’elevation. 

* Dans le pays oti les hommes sont appelés par les institutions po- 
litiques a exercer toutes les vertus militaires et civiles qu’inspire l’a- 
mour de la patrie, ils reprennent la superiorité qui leur appartient ; 
ils rentrent avec éclat dans leurs droits de maitre du monde: mais 
lorsqu’ils sont condamnés de quelque maniére a loisiveté, ou a la sere 
vitude, ils tombent d’autant plus bas qu’ils devoient s’élever plus 
haut. La destinée des femmes reste toujours la méme, c’est leur 
ame seule qui la fuit, les circonstances politiques n’y influent en rien. 
Lorsque les hommes ne savent pas, on ne peuvent pas employer 
dignement et noblement leur vie, la nature se venge sur eux des 
dons mémes qu ils en ont recus ; l’activité du corps ne sert plus qu’a 
la paresse de l’esprit ; la force de lame devient de la rudesse ; et le 
jour se passe dans des exercices et des amusements vulgaires, les che» 
vaux, la chasse, les festins qui conviendroit comme délassement, 
mais qui abrutissent comme occupations. Pendant ce temps les 
femmes cultivent leur esprit et le sentiment et la reverie conservent 
dans leur ame l'image de tout ce qui est noble et beau. 

‘ Les femmes Allemandes oat un charme qui leur est tout a fait 
particulier, un son de voix touchant, des cheveux blonds, un teint 
éblouissant; elles sont modestes, mais moins timides que les An- 
glaises ; on voit qu’elles ont rencontre moins souvent des hommes qui 
icur fussent superieurs, et qu’elles ont dailleurs moins a craindre des 
jugements séveres du public. Elles cherchent a plaire par la sensi- 
bilité, a interesser par imagination ; la langue de la poésie et des 
beaux arts leur est connue ; elles font de la coqueteric avec de l’en- 
thousiasme, comme on en fait en France avec de l’esprit et de la plai- 
santerie. ’ 

Moralists and philosophers have often remarked, that licen- 


structive of the importance 


tious gallantry is fatal to love, and « 

. : vy] ill bs ae asset.” anwn bhod: »de Stati 
of women. will venture to assert,’ says Madame de Stael 
‘ against the received opinion, that l'rance was perhaps, of al 
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the countries of the world, that in which women had the least 
happiness in love. It was called the Paradise of Women, be- 
cause they enjoyed the greatest liberty; but that liberty arose 
from the negligent profligacy of the other sex.’* ‘The obser- 
vations which follow this remarkable t testimony are so beautiful 
and forcible, that they ought to be engraven on the mind of eve- 
ry woman disposed to murmur at those restraints which main- 
tain the dignity of womanhood. 

Some enthusiasm, says Mad. de Staél, or, in other words, 
some high passion, capable of actuating multitudes, has been 
felt by every people, at those epochs of their national existence, 
which are distinguished by great acts. Four periods are very 
remarkable in the progress of the European world. The heroic 
ages which founde l civil: ition, —rep yublican patriotism, which 
was the glory of: anti pets ~eniee dry, the martial religion of 
Europe,—and the love of liberty, of which the his tory began a- 
bout the period of the Reformation. The chivalrous impression 
is worn out in Germany; and, in future, says this generous 
and enlightened writer, § nothing great will be accomplished i in 
that country, bet by the liberal impulse which has in Europe 
succeeded to chivalry. . 

The society and manners of Germany are continually illus- 
trated by compari: n or contrast with those of France. Some 
passages and chapters on this subject, together with the author’s 
brilliant preface to the thoughts of the Prince de Ligne, may 
be considered as the first contributions towards a theory of the 
talent (if we must not say of the art) of conversation, which af- 
fords so considerable a part of the most liberal enj’ ym ents of re- 
fined life. ‘Those, indeed, who affect a Spartan or monastic se- 
verity in their estimate of the society of capitals, may almost 
condemn a talent, which in their opinion only adorns vice. 

But that must have a moral tendency which raises society from 


slander or intoxication, to any contest and rivalship of mental 


ooo “e 
power. Wit and erace are perhaps the only means whieh could 


allure the thoughtless into - nei@hbourhood of reflection, and 
inspir« e them with some admiration for superiority of mind. So- 


ciety is the only sc hool in which the indolence of the great will 
submit to learn. Refined conversation is at least sprinkled with 





literature, and directed, more often than the talk of the vulgar, 
to objects of ¢eneral i rest. That talent cannot really be tri- 
vojlous which affords channel through which some know! lee, 
or even some respect for k lowileds be in hie ted into 
minds incapable of labour, and wh materially influe 
ence the community. Satirica! ces of as 
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society create a vulgar prejudice against their most blameless and 
virtuous pleasures. But, whatever may be the vice of London 
or Paris, it is lessened, not increased, by the cultivation of eves 
ry liberal talent which innocently fills their time, and tends, in 
some measure, to raise them above malice and sensuality. And 
there is a considerable illusion in the provincial estimate of the 
immoralities of the capital. ‘These immoralities are public, from 
the rank of the parties; and they are rendered more conspicuous 
by the celebrity, or perhaps by the talents, of some of them. 
Men of letters, and women of wit, describe their own sufferings 
with eloque nce; the faults of others, andsometimes their own, with 
energy. Their descriptions interest every reader, and are cir- 
culated throughout Europe. _ But it does not follow, that the 
miseries or the faults are greater or more frequent than those of 
obscure and vulgar persons, whose sufferings and vices are known 
to nobody, and would be uninte resting if “the y were known. 

Though other parts of Mad. de Stael’s work have more seri- 
ous objects and higher attributes, there are none so perfect, and 
of which the equal excellence renders selection so difficult, as 
those chapters which relate to society and conversation, and 
which exhibit an unparalleled union of graceful vivacity with 
philosophic: al ingenuity. 

‘ Néanmoins on trouve trés rarement chez les Allemands la rapi- 
dité d’esprit qui anime l’entretien et met en mouvement toutes les 
idées; ce genre deplaisir ne se rencontre guere que dans les sociétés de 
Paris les plus piquantes et les plus spirituelles. Il faut l’elite d une 
capitale frangaise pour donner ce rare amusement par-tout ailleurs 
on ne trouve d’ordinaire que de eloquence en public ou du charme 
dans lintimité. La conversation, comme t lent, n’existe qu’en France, 
dans les autres pays elle ne sert qu’d la politesse, a la discussion ou 
a l’amitié; en France c’est un art auquel l’imagination et l’ame sont 
sans doute fort nécessaires, mais qui a pourtant aussi quand on le 
veut, des secrets pour suppléer a Pabsence de l'une et de autre. ’ 

‘ Un entretien aimable, alors méme qu'il porte sur des riens, et 
que la grace seule des expressions en fait l- charme, cause encore 
beaucoup de plaisir; on peut l’affirmir sans i: upertinence, les Fran- 
cais sont presque seule capables de ce genre d’entretien c’est un ex- 
ercice dangereux, mais piquant, dans lequel i ii faut se jouer de tous 
Jes sujets comme d’une balle lancce qui doit revenir a temps dans la 
main du joueur,’ 

‘ Les étrangers, quand ils veulent imiter les Frangois, affectent 
plus d’immoralité et sont plus frivoles qu’eux, de peur que le sérieux 
ne manque de grace, et gue les sentiments ou les pensées n’aient pas 
Vaccent parisien.’ 

* Le genre de bien-¢tre que fait éprouver une conversatien animée 
he consiste pas préc isément dans le sujet de cette conversation ; 3 les 
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idées ni les connoissances qu'on peut y développer n’en sont pas le 
principal intérét ; c’est une certaine maniere d’agir les uns sur les 
autres, de se faire plaisir réciproquement et avec rapidité, de parler 
aussit6t qu’on pense, de jouir a l’instant de soi-méme, d'etre ap- 
plaudi sans travail de manifester son esprit dans toutes les nuances 
par l'accent, le geste, le regard, enfin de produire a volonté comme 
une sorte d’eleetricité qui fait jaillir des etincelles, soulage les uns 
de l’exces méme de leur vivacité, et reveille les autres d’une apathie 
pénible. Rien n'est plus ctranger a ce talent que le caractere et le 
genre d esprit des Allemands; ils veulent un résultat sérieux en tout. 
Bacon a dit que la conversation n’etoit pas un chemin qui condensoit 
ala maison, mais un senticr oi l’on se promenoit au hazard avec 
plaisir. Les Allemands donnent 4 chaque chose le temps nécessaire, 
mais le nécessaire en fait de conversation c’est amusement; si l'on 
dépasse cette mesure ]’on tombe dans la discussion, dans l’entretien 
sérieux, qui est plutét une occupation utile qu’un act agréable. ’ 

* Les bons mots des Francais ont été cités d’un bout de I’ Europe 
a autre; de tout temps ils ont montré leur brillante valeur et sou- 
lagé leurs chagrins d’un facon vive et picquante ; de tout temps ils 
ont en besoin les uns des autres, comme d’auditeurs alternatifs qui 
s'encourageoient mutuellement; de tout temps ils ont excellé dans l’art 
de ce qu’il faut dire, et méme de ce qu'il faut taire, quand un grand 
intérét l'emporte sur leur vivacité naturelle ; de tout temps ils ont 
eu de talent de vivre vite, d’abreger les longs discours, de faire place 
aux successeurs avides de parler a leur tour; de tout temps, enfin, 
ils ont eu ne prendre du sentiment et de la pensée que ce qu’il en 
faut pour animer |’entretien sans lasser le frivole intérét qu’on a d’or- 
dinaire les uns pour les autres. 

* Les Francais parlent toujours ]égérement de leurs malheurs, dans 
ta crainte d’ennuyer leurs amis; ils devinent Ja fatigue qu’ils pouv- 
roient causer, par celle dont ils seroient susceptibles; ils se hatent 
d’en avoir Phonneur au liew d’en recevoir l’exemple. Le desir de 
paroitre aimable conseille de prendre une expression de gaicté quelle 
que soit la disposition intcrieure de ame ; la physionomie influe pai 
dégrés sur ce qu’on Cprouve, et ce qu’on fait pour plaire aux autres 
émousse bientSt cn soiméme *—* Une femme d'es- 
prit a dit que Paris etoit le lieu du monde ot lon pouvoit le mieux 
se passer de bonheur:’ * ‘ c'est sous ce rapport qu’il convient si 
bien a la pauvre cspece humaine. ’ 


de montrer clégamment de linsouciance pour leur propre sort, afi: 


ce qu’on ressent. 


* Le talent et lhabitude de la societé servent beaucoup a faire 
connoitre les hommes pour réussir en parlant, il faut observer avec 
perspicacité limpression qu’on produit a chaque instant sur eux, 
celle qu’ils veulent nous cacher, celle quils cherchent a nous exagé- 














* Supprimé par la censure sous pretexte qu'il y avoit tant de 
Poe os ° ’ . aa ’ a 
Bonheur a Paris maintenant qu’en n’avoit pas besoin de sen passer 
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rer, la satisfaction contenue des uns le sourire forcé des autres; on 
voit passer sur le front de ceux qui nous ecoutert des blames a demi 
formés, qu’on peut eviter en se hatent de les dissiper avant que Famour 
propre y soit engagé. L’on y yoit naitre aussi l’approbation qu'il 
taut fortifier sans cepe ndant exiger d’elle plus qu'elle ne veut donner. 
il n’est point d’aréne ov la vanité se montre sous des formes plus 
vari¢es que dans la conversation.’ 

‘ Les Francais sont les plus habiles diplomates de l’Europe et ces 
hommes gu’on accuse d’indiscretion et d’impertinence savent mieux 

jue personne cacher un secret et captiver ceux dont ils ont besoin. 
tis ne depl: tirent jamais que qué and ils le veulent, c’est a dire quand 
eur vanité croit trouver mieux son compte dans le dédain que dans 
obligeance. L esprit de conversation a singuliérement développé 
lans les Francais l’esprit plus serieux des negociations politiques. ’ 

‘ Une puissance aristocratique le bon ton et l’élégance, l’empor- 
toient sur l’energie, la profondeur, la sensibilité, !esprit méme. Elle 
disoit a l’énergie:—Vous mettez trop d’intérét aux personnes et aux 
choses :—a la profondeur :—vous me prenez trop de temps :—a la 
sensibilité :—vous étes trop exclusive :—a l’esprit enfin :—vous etes 
une distinction trop individuelle. II falloit des avantages qui tiressent 
plus aux maniéres qu’aux idées, et il emportoit a reconnoitre dans 
un homme, plutot la classe dont il etoit, que le merite qu'il possedoit, 
Cette espece d’égalité dans linegalité est tres favorable aux gens 
mediocres, car elle doit necessairement détruire toute originalité dans 
le facon de voir et de s'exprimer. Le modéle choisi est noble, agré- 
able et de bon gout, mais il est le méme pour tous. C’est un point 
de réunion que ce modele, chacun en s’y conformant se croit plus en 
société avec ses semblables. Un Francais s’en nuiroit d’etre seul de 
son avis comme d’ctre seul dans sa chambre. 

‘ La plaisanterie allege pour un moment le poids de la vie! vous 
aimez a voir un homme, votre semblable, se jouer ainsi du fardeau 
qui vous accable, et bientét, animé par lui, vous le soulevez a votre 
tour.’—* Rien ne sauroit egaler au contraire le charme d’un recit 
fait par un Francais spirituel et de bon gout. II prevoit tout, il me- 
nave art et cependant il ne sacrifice point ce qui pourroit exciter 
Vinterét. Sa physionomie, moins prononcée que celle des Italiens, 
indique a gaicte sans rien faire p verdre a la dignité du maintien et de 
manierés il's ‘arrete quand il le faut, et jamais il n’epuise méme l’a- 
musement; il s’anime, et néanmoins il tient toujours en mains la réne 
de son esprit pour le conduire surement et rapidement ; bientot aus- 
i les auditeurs se mélent de l’entretien, il fait valoir alors 4 son 
tour ceux qui viennent de l'applaudir ; il ne laisse point passer 
une expression heureuse sans la revéler une plaisanterie patente 
sans la sentir et pour un moment du moins |’on se plait et l’on jouit 
Jes uns des autres comme si tout etoit concorde, union et sympathie 
dans le monde.’ 

The second, and most generally amusing, as well as the largest 
part of this work, is an animated sketch ‘of the literary history 
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of Germany, with criticisms on the most cclebrated German po- 
ets and poems, interspersed with reflections equally original and 
beautiful, tending to cultivate a comprehensive taste in the fine 
arts, and to ingraft the love of virtue on the sense of beauty. 
Of the poems criticiz-d, some are well known to most of our 
readers. ‘The earlier pieces of Schiller were generaliy read in 
translafions of various merit—though, except the Robbers, they 
are not by the present taste of Germany placed in the first class 
of his works. The versions of Leonora, of Oberon, of Wal- 
Jensikin, of Nathan, and of Iphigenia in Tauris, are among 
those which do the most honour to English literature. 

Goetz of Berlichenzen has been vigorously rendered by a wri- 
ter, whose chivalrous genius, exerted upon somewhat similar 
scenes of British history, has since rendered him the most po- 
pular poct of his age. 

An epic poem, or a poetical romance, has lately been discov- 
ered in Germany, entitled Nzebelungen—on the Destruction of 
the Burgundians by Attila; and it is believed, that at least some 
parts of it were composed not long after the event, though the 
whole did not assume its present shape till the completion of the 
vernacular languages about the beginning of the 13th century. * 
Luther’s version of the Scriptures is an epoch in German litera- 
ture. One of the innumerable blessings of the Reformation was 
to make reading popular by such translations, and to accustom 
the people to weckly attempts at some sort of argument or de- 
clamation in their native tongue. The vigorous mind of the 
great Reformer gave to his translation an energy and conciseness, 
which made it a model in style, as well as an authority in lene 
guage. Hagedorn, Weiss, and Gellert, copied the French with- 
out vivacity;+ and Bodmer imitated the English without genius. 
At length, Klopsteck, an imitator of Milton, formed a German 
poetry, and Wieland improved the language and versification ; 
though this accomplished writer has somewhat suffered in his 
reputation, by the recent zeal of the Germans against the imi- 
tation of any ‘torei en, but espe cially of the Fret ch, schoo}. 

‘Tl faut, pour imiter Voltaire, une inscuciance m que use et philo- 
sophique qui rend indifferent a tout excepté la maniére picquante 
d@exprimer cette insouciance. Jamais un ‘ilemand ne peut arriver 
a cette brillante hberté de plaisanterie ; la verité Vattache trop, il 
veut scavoir et expliquer c’est que les choses sont.’ Part. II. c. 4. 


eS 


* An ingenious and celebrated writer has promised a more parti- 
éular account of this most curious monument. 
Sismonvi Literature du Midi Vol. 1. p. 30. 


+ * Leurs euvrages n’étvient que du Francais appesanti,’ 
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* The genius of Klopstock was enflamed by the perusal of 
‘Milton and Young.’ This combination of names is astonish- 
ing toan English ear. It creates a presumption against the 
poetical sensibility of Klopstock, to find that he combined two 
poets, placed at an immeasurable distance from each other, and 
whose whole superficial resemblance arises from some part of 
Milton’s subject, and from the doctrines of their theology, ra- 
ther tuan the spirit of their religion.—Through all the works of 
Young, written with such a variety of temper and manner, 
there “predominates one talent, inexhaustible wit, with little 
soundness of reason or depth of sensibility. His melancholy is 
artificial ; and his combinations are as grotesque and fantastic 
in his Night Thoughts as in his Satires. How exactly does a 
poet characterize his own talent, who opens a series of poetical 
meditations on death and immortality, by a satirical epigram a~ 
gainst the selfishness of the world : >— Wit and ingenuity are the 
only talents which Milton disdained. He is simple in his con- 
ception s, even when his diction is overloaded with gorgeous learn- 
ing. He is never gloomy but when he is evand. He is the 
painter of Love, as well as of Terror. He did not aim at 
Mirth ; but he is cheerful whenever he descends from higher 
feelings. And nothing tends more to inspire a calm and con- 
stant delight, than the contemplation of that ideal purity and 
grandeur which he, above all poets, had the faculty of bestowing 
on every form of moral nature. 

Klopstock’s ode on the rivalship of the muse of Germany with 
the muse of Albion, is elegantly translated by Mad. de Staél ; 
and we applaud her taste for preferring prose to verse in French 
translations of German poems. After having spoken of Win- 
kelman, and of Lessing, the most perspicuous, concise, and 
lively of German prose-writers, she proceeds to Schiller and 
Goethe, the greatest of German poets. Schiller presents only 
the genius of a great poet, and the character of a virtuous man. 
The first interview with him furnishes a very pleasing anecdote. 

‘ La premiere fois que j’ai vu Schiller, cétoit dans Te salon du 
Duc et la Duchesse de Weimar, en présence d’une societé aussi é- 
clairée qw’imposante : : il lisoit trés bien le Frangais, mais il ne l’avoit 
jamais parlé ; je soutins avec chaleur la superiorité de notre systeme 
dr amatique sur tous les autres ; il ne se retusa point a me combattre 
et sans s’inquieter des difficultés et de lenteurs qu’il éprouvoit en 
s’exprimant en Francais, sans redouter non plus lopinion des audi- 
teurs, qui étoit contraire a la sienne. sa conviction intime le fit parler. 
Je me servis d’abord pour le refuter, des armées Francaises la viva- 
cité et la plaisanterie ; mais bientot je demélai dans ce que disoit 
Schiller tant d’idées a travers l’obstacles des mots, je fus st frappée 
de cette simplicité de caractere qui portoit un homme de genie a 
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s’engager ainsi dans une lutte of les paroles manquoient a ses pen- 

sées, je le trouvai si. modeste et si insouciant dans ce qui ne concernoit 
que ses propres succés, si fier et si animé dans la defense de ce qu'il 
croyoit la verité, que je lui vouai dés cet instant une amitié pleine 
d’admiration. ’ 

The original, singular, and‘rather admirable than amiable 
mind of Goethe—his dictatorial power over national literature 
—his inequality, caprice, origin: ility, and fire In conversation— 
his union of a youthful imagination with exhausted sensibility, 
aud the impartiality of a stern sagacity, neither influenced by 
opinions nor predilections—are painted with extraordinary skill. 

Among the tragedies of Schiller which have appeared since we 
have ceased to translate German dram 1as, the most celebrated 
are, Mary Stuart, Joan of Arc, and William Tell. Such sab- 
jects as Mary Stuart generally excite an expectation which can- 
not be gratified. We agree with Madame de Staél in admiring 
many scenes of Schiller’s Mary, and especially her noble fare, 
well to Leicester. But the tragedy would prob: ably displease 
English readers, to say nothing of spectators. Our political dis- 
putes have giver a more inflexible reality to the events of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, than history would otherwise have bestowed on 
facts equally modern. Neither of our parties could endure a 
Mary who confesses the murder of her husband, or an Eliza- 

beth who instigates the assassination of her pr isoner. In Wil- 
liam Tell, Schiller has avoided the commonplaces of a republi 
can conspiration, and faithfully represented the indignation of an 
oppressed Helvetian Highlar 

Egmont is considered by Mad. de Stat! as the finest of Goe~ 
the’s tragedies, written, like Werther, in the enthusiasm of his 
youth. “It is rather singular that poets have availed themselves 

so little of the chivalrou ; character, the illustrious love, and the 
awful malady of Tasso. The Yorguato Lusso of Goethe is the 
only attempt to convert this subject to the purposes of the dra- 
ma. ‘Two men of genius, of very modern times, have suffered 
in a somewhat similar manner; but the habits of Rousseau’s life 
were vulgar; and the sufferings of Cowper are both recent and 
sacred, 

The scenes transiated from the Luust of Gocthe well repre- 
sent the terrible energy of that most odious of the works of ge 
nius, in which the whole power of imagination is em :ployed to 
dispel the charms which poetry bestows on human life ;—where 
the punishment of vice pre ceeds from cruelty without t justice, 
and * where the remorse seems as infernal as the gui ilt,” 
Since the death of Schiiler, and the desertion 


he of oe drama 
by Goethe, several tragic writers have appeared, of whom the 
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most celebrated are Werner, the author of Luther, and of At- 
tila, Gerstenberg, Illinger, Tieck, Collin, and ne 
a Dane, who has introduced into his poetry the terrible mytho- 
logy of Scandinavia. The result of the Chapter on Comedy 
seems to be, that the comic genius has not yet arisen in Germa- 
ny. German nov els have been more translated into English than 
other works of literature; and a novel by Tieck, entitled Stern- 
bald, seems to deserve translation. J. P. Richter, 8 popular no- 
velist, but too national to bear translation, said, * ‘That the 
French had the empire of the land, the English that of the sea, 
and the Germans that of the air? Though Schiller wrote the 
history of the Belgic revolt, and of the Thirty -years war, with 
eloquence and the spirit of liberty, the only classical writer in ; 
this department, is J. de Miller, the historian of Switzerland. 
‘Phough born in a speculative age, he has chosen the picturesque 
and dramatic manner of ancient historians; and his minute eru- 
dition in the annals of the middle age supplies his imagination 
with the particulars which characterize persons and actions. He 
abuses his extent of knowledge and power of detail; he some- 
times affects the sententiousness of Tacitus; and his pursuit of an- 
tique phraseology occasionally degenerates into affectation. But 
his diction is in general grave and sev ere; and in his Posthumous 
Abridgment of U niversal History, he has shown great talents 
for that difficult sort of composition—the power of compre- 
hensive outlines of compression without obscurity; of painting 
characters by few and grand strokes; and of disposing events 
s0 skilfully, that their causes and effects are seen without be 
jng pointed out. Like Sallust, another affecter of archaism, 
and declaimer against his age, his private and political life is 
said to have been repugn: int to his historical morality. ‘* The 
reader of Miiller is desirous of believing, that of all the virtues 
which he strongly felt in the composition of his works, there 
were at least some whi ch he permanently possessed. ” 

The estimate of literary Germany would not be complete, 
without the observation, that it possesses a greater number of la 
borious scholars, and of useful books, than any other country. 
The possession of other languages may open more literary en- 
joyment: the German is assuredly the key to most knowledge. 
The works of Fulleborn, Buhle, Tiedeman, and Tenneman, 
are the first attempts to form a philosophical history of philosos 
phy, of which the learned compiler Brucker had no more con- 
ception than a monkish annalist of rivalling Hume. The phi- 
losophy of literary history is one of the most recently opened 
fields of speculation. A few beautiful fragments of it are amon 
the happiest parts of Hume's Essays. The great work of Mad. 
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de Staél on literature, was the first attempt on a bold and ex- 
tensive scale. In the neighbourhood of her late residence, and 
perhaps not uninfluenced by her spirit, two writers of great merit, 
though of dissimilar character, have very recently treated vari- 
ous parts of this wide su bject 5 M. Sismondi, in his Hist ry of 
the Literature of the South; and M. Barrente, in his Picture 
of French Literature du: ae Kighteenth Century. Sismondi, 
guided by Bouterweke om ‘Schlegel, hazards larger views; in- 
dulges his talent for speculation, and seems with difficulty to 
suppress that bolder spirit, and those more liberal principles 
which breathe in his History of the Italian Republic. Sarren- 
te, more thorougly im bued with the elegancies and the pre = 
ces of his national iterature, feels more deli cately the pecul lhe 
ties of great writers, and traces with a more refined s sag acit y 
the immediate effects of their writings. But his work, under 
a very ingenious a isguise of literary criticism, is an attack on the 
opinions ‘of the ei ghtee nth century ; and it will assuredly never 
be honoured by the displeasure either of Napoleon, or of any 
of his successors in absolute power. 

One chapter is chief! ly employ« . on the works and system of 
William and Frederic Schlegel, whi m William is celebrated 
for his lectures on dramatic poc try, for his admirable translation 
of Shakespeare, and for ee Said to be of equal excellence, 
of the Spanish dramatic poets; and Vrederic, besides his other 
merits, has the very singular di i. a of having aequired the 
Sanscrit language, and studied ihe Indian learning and science 
in Europe, chi fiy by the aid of a British Orientalist, long de- 
tained as a prisoner at Paris. ‘ihe general tendency of the li- 
terary system of these critics, is towards the manners, poetry, 
and religion of the middle age. ‘T i y have reac hed the extreme 
point towards which the genera] sentiment of Europe has been 
impelled by the calamities ‘of a philosophical reyolution, and the 
various fortunes of a twenty years universal war. ‘They are pe- 
culiarly adverse to French literature; which, since the age of 
Louis XIV., has, in their opinion, weakened dl ¢ primitive prin- 
ciples common to al] Christendom, as weil as divested the poe- 
try of each people of its originality and char: eter. Their system 
is exagg rerated and exclusive. In pursuit of national originality, 
they lose sight of the primary and universal beauties of art. 
The imitation of our own antic julties may be as artificial as the 
copy of a foreign literature. Nothing is less natural than a mo- 
dern antique. 

In a comprehensive system of literature, there is sufficient 
place for the irregular works of sublime genius, and for the fault- 


less sodels of classical taste. From age to age, the multitude 
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fluctuates between various, and sometimes opposite fashions of 
literary activity. ‘They are not all of equal value: But the phi- 
losophical critic discovers and admires the common principles of 
beauty, from which they all derive their power over human na- 
ture. 

We cannot better close this subject, than bysome extracts fron 
Mad. de Statl’s exquisite Chapter on Taste; in which, with a 
skilful and impartial hand, she balances the literary opinions of 
nations. 

* Ceux qui se croient du godt en sont plus orgueilleux que ceux 
qui se croient du genie. Le gott en literature est comme le bon ton 
en societé ; on le considere comme une preuve de la fortune, de la 
Naissance, ou du moins des habitudes qui tiennent a toutes les deux; 
tandis que le genie peut naitre dans la téte d’un artisan qui n’auroit 
jamais cu de rapport avec la bonne compagnie. Dans tout pays ot 
il y aura de la vanité, le goiit sera mis au premier rang, parcequ’il 
sépare les classes, et qu’il est un signe de ralliement entres tous les 
individus de la premiere. Dans tous les pays oti s’exercera la’ puis- 
sance du ridicule, le goat sera compté comme |’un des premiers a- 
vantages, car il sert sur-tout a connoitre ce qu’il faut eviter. Le tact 
de convenances est un partie du gotit, et c’est une arme excellente pour 
parer les coups entre les divers amours propres; enfin 11 peut arriver 
qu’une nation entiére se place, en aristocratie de bon goit, vis-a-vis 
des uutres, et qu’elle soit ou qu’elle se croie la seule bonne compagnie 
de l’Europe; et c’est ce qui peut s’appliquer ala France ot |’ esprit de 
societé regnoit si eminemment qu’elle avoit quelque excuse pour cette 
pretention. Mais Je gotit dans son application aux beaux arts differe 
singuiierement du gv it dans son application aux convenances sociales: 
lorsqu’il s’agit de torcer les hommes a nous accorder une considera- 
tion éphemére comme notre vie, ce qu’on ne fait pas est aw moms 
aussi necessaire que ce qu’on fait, car le grand monde est si facile- 
ment hostile qu’il faut des agrements bien extraordinaires pour qu’ils 
compensent l’avantage de ne donner prise sur soi a personne: mais 
le goiit en poesie tient d la nature et doit etre creature comme elle ; 
les principes de ce gofit sont done tout autres que ceux qui dependent 
des relations de la “societé. 

C’est la confusion de ces deux genres qui est la cause des juge- 
ments si opposés en literature; les Frangais jugent les beaux arts 
comme des convenances et les Allemands les convenances comme des 
beaux arts ; dans les rapports avec la societé il faut se detendre, dans 
les rapports avec la poesie i] faut se livrer. ’ 

On pourroit proposer un traité de paix entre les facons de juger, 
artistes et mondaines, des Allemands et des Frangais. Les Francais 
devroient s’abstenir de condamner méme une faute de convenance, si 
elle avoit pour excuse une pensée forte ou un sentiment vrai. Les 
Allemands devroient s’enterdire tout ce qui offense le godt naturel, 
tout ce qui retrace des images que les seusations repoussent; aucune 
theorie philosophique, quelque ingenieuse qu’elle soit, ne peut aller 
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contre les repugnances des sensations, comme aucune poetique des 
convenances ne sauroit emp¢cher les emotions involontaires. ’—‘ Si 
Von osoit le dire, peut-étre trouveroit-on qu’en France il y a main- 
tenant trop de freins pour des coursiers si peu fougueux, et qu’en 
Allemagne beaucoup d’independance litteraire ne produit pas encore 
des resultats assez brillants. ’ 

The Third Part of this work is the most sineular. An account 
of inetaphysical systems by a woman, is a novelty in the history 
of the human mind: whatever n ay be thought of its success in 
some of the parts, it must be regarded on the whole as the bold- 
est effort of the female intellect. It must, however, not be for- 
gotten, that it is a contribution rather to the history of human 
nature, than to that of speculation; and that it considers the 
source, spirit, and moral influence of metaphysical op inions, 
more than their truth or falschood. ‘ Metaphysics are at least the 
gymnastics of the understanding.’ ‘The commonplace clamour 
of mediocrity will naturally be excited by the sex, and even by 
the genius of the author. Every ex cample of vivacity and grace, 
every exertion of fancy, every display of eloquence, every effu- 
sion of sensibility, will be cited as a presumpt tion against the 
depth of her researches, and the accuracy of her statements. 
On such principles, the evidence against her, would doubtless 
be conclusive. But dullness is not accuracy ;—ingenious and ele- 
gant writers are not therefore superfici al; and those who are 
best acquainted with the philosophical rev rolutions of Germany, 
will be most astonished at the general correctness of this short, 
clear, and agrecable exposition. 

The character of Lord Bacon, is a just and noble tribute to 
his genius: several eminent writers of the » Continent have, nen 
ever, lately a 1 into the mistake of ascribing to him a systen 
of opinions, respecting the origin and first principles of “sae. 
knowledge. Ww hat distin, cuishes him among great philosohers, 
is, that he taught no p: euliar opinions, but wholly devoted him- 
self to the improvement of the method of phil sophizing. He 
belongs neither to the English nor any « cher school of mataphy- 
sics; for he was not a metaphysician. Mr Locke was not a mo- 
ralist; and his collateral discussions of ethical subjects are not a- 
mong the valuable parts of his great work. 

‘ The works of Dugald Stewart, contain so perfect a theory 
of the intellectual faculties, that it may be considered as the na- 
tural history of a moral being, > The Prench metaph ysicians 
of the 18th century, since Condi illac, deserve the contempt ex- 
pre ssed for them, by their shal llow, preci} itate, and degra ding 
rmisapplications of the Lockian philosophy. It is impossible to 
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abridge the abridgment here given of the kantian philosophy, or 
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of those systems which have arisen from it; and which continue 
to dispute the supremacy of the speculative world. Those opi- 
nions of Kant are more fully stated, because he changed the 
general manner of thinking, and gave the new direction to the 
national mind. ‘Those of Fichte, Schelling, and his other suc- 
cessors, it is of less importance to the proper purpose of this work 
to detail; because, though their doctrines be new, they continue 
and produce the same effect on national character; ; and they ex- 
ert the same influence on other sciences and arts. ‘The manner 
of philosophizing remains the same in the Idealism of Fichte, 
and in the Pantheism of Schedling. Under various names and 
forms, it is the general tendency of the German philosophy, to 
consider thought, not as the produc e of objects, or as one of the 
classes of phenomena, but as the agent which exhibits the ap- 
pearance of the outward world, and which regulates those opera- 
tions which it seems only to represent. ‘The philosophy of the 
human understanding is, in all countries, acknowledged to con- 
tain the principles of all sciences; but in Germany, metaphysi- 
eal speculation pervades their application to particulars. 

The subject of the Fourth Part, is the state of Religion, and 
the nature of all those disinterested and exalted sentiments which 
are here comprehended under the name of Enthusiasm. A 
contemplative people like the Germans, have in their charac- 
ter the principle which disposes men to religion. ‘The reforma- 
tion, which was their revolution, arose from Ideas.—‘ Of all the 
great men whom Germany has produced, Luther has the most 
(German character. His firmness had son 1ething rude; his con- 
viction made him opinionated ; intellectual boldness was the 
source of his courage ; in action, the ardour of his passions did 
not divert him from abstract studies; and though he attacked 
certain dogmas and practices, he was not urged to the attack by 
incredulity, but by enthusiasm.’ 

‘ The right of examining what we ought to believe, is the 
foundation of Protestantism.’ hough ex ach of the first reform- 
ers established a practical Popery in his own church, opinions 
were gradually liberalized, and the temper of sects was softened. 
But little open incredulity had appeared in Germany; and even 
Lessing speculated with far more circumspection, than had been 
observed by a series of English writers from Hobbes to Boling- 
broke. Secret unbelievers were frict ndly to Christianity and Pro- 
testantism, as institutions beneficial to mankind, and far remov- 
ed from that antireligious fanaticism which was more naturally 
provoked in I’rance by the intolerant spirit and invidious splen- 
dour of a Catholic hie rarchy. 
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The reaction of the French Revolution has been felt through 
eut Europe, in religion as well as in politics. Many of the high- 
er classes adopted some po rtion of those religious sentiments of 
which they at first assui ned the exterior, as 2 badge of their hos- 
tility to the fashions of France. The sensibility of the multi- 
tude, impatient of cold dogmatism and morality, eagerly sought 
to be once more roused by a religion which employed popular 
eloquence, and spoke to imagination and emotion. The gloom 
of general convulsions and calamities created a disposition to se- 
riousness, and to the consolations of piety. And the disasters 
of a revolution allied to incredulity, threw a more than usual 
discredit and odium on irreligious opinions. In Great Britain, 
these causes have acted most conspicuously on the inferior class- 
es; though they have also powerfully « affected mi iny enlightened 
and accomp ished individuals of a higher c mdition. In France, 
they have produced in some men of letters the play of a sort of 
poetical religion round the fancy. But the general effect scems 
to be a disposition to establish a double doctrine, a system of in- 
fidelity for the initiated, with a contemptucus indulgence and 
even active encouragement of superstition among the vulgar, 
like that which prevailed among the ancients before the rise of 
Christianity, from the revival of which the Lutheran reformation 
seems to have preserved Europe, and which, though not so fu- 
rious and frantic as the atheistical fanaticism of the Reign of 'Ter- 
ror, is, beyond any permanent condition of human society, de- 
structive of ingenuousness, good faith and probity; of intellec- 
tual courage and manly character; and of that respect for all 
human beings, without which there can be no justice or huma- 
nity from the powerful towards the humble. 

In Germany, the effects have been also very remarkable. 
Some men of eminence in literature have become Catholics. In 
general, their tendency is towards a pious mysticism, which al- 
most equally loves every sect where a devotional spirit prevails. 
They have returned rather to sentiment than to dogma; more 
to religion than to t logy 

Their disposition religious feeling, which they ¢ tt religiosi« 
fy, is, to use the words « me a rigidly orthodox x English tt heologi: ahs 
© a love of divine things for the be: uty of their moral qu lities.’ 
It is the love of the good and fair, wherever it exists, but chiefly 
when absolute and boundless excellence is contemplated in * the 


first good, first perfect, and first fair.’ This moral enthusiasm 
easily adapts itself to the various ceremonies of worship, and 
even systems of opinion ae among mankind. ‘The devo- 
tic nal s} irit, contemulating different parts of the order of na- 
ture, or influenced by a different temper of mind, may give rise 
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to very different, and apparently repugnant theological doctrines. 
These doctrines are considered as modifications of human nature, 
under the influence of the religious prince iple; not as propositions 
which argument can either establish or confute, or reconcile with 
each other. The ideal philosophy favours this singular manner 
of considering the subject. As it leaves no reality but in the 
mind, it lessens the distance between belief and imagination ; 
and disposes its adherents to regard opinions as the mere play 
of the understanding, incapable of being measured by any out- 
ward standard, and important chiefly trom reference to senti- 
ment, from whic h they spring, and on which they powerfully 
react. The anion of a mystical piety, with a philosophy verg~ 
ing towards Idealism, has accordingly been observed in per iods 
of the hist ory of human understanding, very distant from each 
other, and in most of their other circumstances extremely dissi- 
milar. The same language, respecting the anuihilation of self, 
and of the world, may be ened by the sceptic and by the enthi- 
siast. Among the Hindu philosophers in the most ancient times, 
among the Sufis in modern Persia, during the ferment of east- 
ern and western opinions, which produced the latter Platonism 
in Malbranche and his English disciple Norris, and in Berkeley 
himself, though in a tempe red and mitigated state, the tendency 
to this union may be distinctly traced. It seems, however, to 
be fitted only to few men; and to them not long. Sentiments 
so sublime, and so distant from the vulgar affairs “and boister rous 
passions of men, may be preserved for a time, in the calm soli- 
tude of a contemplative visionary. But in the bustle of the 
world they are likely soon to ev: sporate, when they are neither 
embodied in opinions, nor adorned by ceremonies, nor animat- 
ed by the attack and defence of controversy. When the ardour 
of a short-lived enthusiasm has subsided, the poetical philosophy 
which exalted fancy to the level of belief, may probably leave 
the same ultimate result with the arguinentative scepticism which 
lowered belief to the level of fancy. 

An ardent susce ~— of every disinterested sentiment, more 
especially of every socia | affection, blended by the power of ima- 
gination with a passionate love of the be autiiul, the grand, and 
the good, is, under the name of Enthusiasm, the subject of the 
conciusion of this work ; which, if we perhaps except the in- 
comparable chiypter on Conjugal Love, is its most eloquent part. 

‘ Sans doute la conscience suffit pour conduire le caracteére le plus 
froid dais la route de la vertu; mais Venthousiasme est a la con- 
science ce que Yhonneur est au devoir: il y a en nous un superflu 
dame qu'il est doux de censacrer a ce qui est beau, quand ce qut 
est bien est accompli. Le genie et Vimagination ont aussi besvia 
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qu’on soigne un peu leur bonheur dans ce monde; et la loi du devoir 
quelque sublime qu’elle soit, ne suflit pas pour faire goiter toutes les 
merveilles du cceur et de la pensée. 

* On ne sauroit le nier, les interéts de la personalité pressent 
Vhomme de tontes parts, il y a méme dans ce qui est vulgaire une 
certaine jouissance dont beaucoup de gens sont trés susceptibles, et 
l’on retrouve souvent les traces de penchants ignobles sous l’apper- 
ance des maniéres les plus distinguces. Les talents superieurs ne 
garantissent pas toujours de cette nature degradée qui dispose sourde- 
ment dé l’existence des hommes et leur fait placer leur bonheur plus 
bas qu’eux-mémes. L’enthousiasme seul peut contre-balancer la 
tendance 4 l’egoisme, et c’est a ce signe divin qu’il faut reconnoitre 
les creatures immortelles. Lorsque vous parlez a quelqu’un sur des 
sujets dignes d’un saint respect, vous apercevez d’abord s’il cprouve 
un noble fremissement, si son ceeur bat pour des sentiments élevés, 
s'il a fait alliance avec l'autre vie, on bien s’il n’a qu’un pew d’esprit 
qui lui sert a diriger le mecanisme de l’existence. Et qu’est-ce donc 
que Vetre humain, quand on ne voit en lui qu’une prudence dont son 
propre avantage est l’objet? L/instinct des animaux vaut mieux car 
il est quelquefois genereux et fier ; mais ce calcul, qui semble l’at- 
tribut de la raison, finit par rendre incapable de la premiére des ver- 
tus, le devouement. 

‘ Parmi ceux qui s’essaient a tourner les sentiments exalt¢s en ri- 
dicule, plusieurs en sont pourtant susceptibles & leurinscu. La 
guerre, fut elle entreprise par des vues personnelles, donne toujours 


quelques unes des jouissances de ’enthousiasme ; l’enivrement d’un 
jour de bataille, le plaisir singulier de s’exposer a la mort, quand 
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toute notre nature nous commande d’aimer la vie, c’est encore 
Venthousiasme qu’il faut l’attribuer. La musique militaire, le he- 
nissement des chevaux, l’explosion de la poudre, cette foule des sol- 
dats revétus des mémes cotleurs, émues par le méme desir, se range- 
ant autour des mémes bannicres, font eprouver une emotion qui 
triomphe de |’instinct conservateur de l’existence; et cette jouissance 
est si forte qui ne les fatigues, niles souffrances, niles perils ne peuvent 
en deprendre les ames. Quiconquce a vécu de cette vie n’aime qu’elle. 
Le but atteint ne satisfait jamais; c’est ]’action de se risquer qui est 
necessaire, c’est elle qui fait passer l’enthousiasme dans le sang; et 
quoiqu’il soit plus pur au fond de l’ame, il est encore d’une noble 
nature lors méme qu’il a pu devenir une impulsion presque physique. 

© On accuse souvent l’enthousiasme sincere de ce qui ne peut-ctre 
reproché qu’a l’enthousiasme affecté; plus un sentiment est beau, 
plus la fausse imitation de ce sentiment est odieuse. Usurper i’ad- 
miration des hommes est ce qu’il y a de plus coupable, car on tarit 
en eux la source des bons mouvements en les faisant rougir de les 
avoir €éprouvés. D?’ailleurs rien n’est plus penible que les sons faux 
qui semblent sortir du sanctuaire méme de l’ame; la vanité peut 
s’emparer de tout ce qui est exterieur, il n’en resultera d’autre mal 
que de la pretention et de la disgrace ; mais quand elle se met 4 con- 
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trefaire les sentiments le plus intimes il semble Gu’elle viole le der- 
nier asile o& l’on esperoit lui echapper. Il est facile cependant de 
reconnoitre la sincerité dans Venthousiasme; ¢’est une melodie si 
pure, que le moindre désatcord en detruit tout le charme; un mot, 
un accent, un regard expriment l’emotion concentrée qui repond & 
toute une vie. ” , 

_ * Fontenelle disoit: J’ai quatre vingts ans, je suis Frangais, et je 
n’ai pas donné dans toute ma vie le plus petit ridicule a la plus petite 
vertu. C’est mot supposoit une profonde connoissance dela societé 
Fontenelle n’etoit pas un homme sensible, mais il avoit beaucow 
d’esprit ; et toutes les fois qu’on est doué d’tine superiorité q 
conque, on sent le besoin du serieix dans la nature humaine. 

n’y a que les gens mediocres qui voudroient gtie le fond dé tolit fut 
du sable, afin que nul homme ne laiss&t stir la terre une trace plus 
durable que la leur. ’ 

‘ L’on voit aussi des jetines gens ambitieux de paroitre detrompéd 
de tout enthotisiasme affecter un thepris reflechi pour les sentiments 
exaltés; ils croient montrer ainsi une force de raison pretoce; mais 
c’est une decadence prematurée dont ils s¢ vantent. Ils sont pour 
le talent comme ce Vieillard dui demandoit si l'on avoit encore de 
Vamour. L’esptit depourvu d’imagination prendroit volontiers eri 
dedain méme la nature, si elle n’etoit pas plus forte que lui. ’>-—— 

* Quelques raisonneurs pretendent que l’enthousiasme degofite de 
la vie commune, et que ne pouvant pas rester toujours dang cette 
disposition il vaut mieux ne eprouver jamais! et pourquoi donc ont 
ils accepté d’etre jeunes, de vivre méme, puisque cela ne devoit pas 
toujours durer? Pourquoi donc ont ils aimé, si tant est que cela 
Jeur soit jamais arrivé, puisque la mort pouvoit les separer des objets 
ile leur affection? Qunelle triste economie que celle de ame! elle 
nous a été donnée pour Ctre devellopée, perfettionnée, prodiguée 
meme dans un noble but. 

‘ Plus on enggurdit la vie plus on se rapproche de l’existenté ma- 
tericlle et plus ’on diminue, dira-t-on, la puissance dé sonffrir. Cet 
argument seduit un grand nombre d’hommes, ik consiste 4 tichet 
d'exister le moins possible. ’ 

Thus terminates a work, which for vatiety of knowledge, flexi: 
bility of power, elevation of view, and comprehension of mind, 
is unequalled amohg the works of women; and which, in the 
union of the graces of society and literature with the genius 
of philosophy, is not surpassed by many among those of men. 

To affect any tenderness in pointing out the defects or faults 
of such a work, would be an absurd assumption of superiority. 
It has no need of mercy. ‘The most obvious and general objec- 
tion will be, that the Germams are too much praieed. But every 
writer must be allowed to value his subject somewhat higher than 
the spectator. Unless the German feelings had been adopted; 
they could not have been forcibly represented. 
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It will also be found, that the objection is more apparent than 
real. M. de Staél is indeed the most generous of critics; but 
she almost always speaks the whole truth to intelligent ears ; 
though she often hints the unfavourable parts of it so ‘gently and 

olitely, that-they may escape the notice of a hasty re: ader, and 
. scarcely perceived by a gross understanding. A careful read- 
er, who brings together all the observ: ations intentionally scatter- 
ed over various parts of the book, will find sufficient justice 
(though administered in mercy) in whatever respects manners 
or literature. It is on subjects of philosophy that the admira 
tion will perhaps justly be considered as more undistinguishing. 
Something of the wonder excited by novelty in language and o- 
pinion still influences her mind. Many writers have acc juired 
philosophical celebrity in Germany, who, if they had written 
with equal power, would have been unnoticed or soon forgotten 
in England. Our theosophists, the Hutchinsonians, had as 
many men of talent among them, as those whom M. de Stat! 
has honoured by her mention among the Germans. But they 
are long since irrecoverably sunk into oblivion. There is a 
writer now alive in England, who has published doctrines 
not dissimilar to those which Mad. de Statl ascribes to Schel- 
ling. Notwithstanding the allurements of a singular charac- 
ter, and an unintelligible style, his paradoxes are probab! 
not known to a dozen | persons in this busy country of inc Siery 
and ambition. Ina bigotted age, he might have suffered the 
martyrdom of Vanini or Bruno. In a metaphysical country, 
where a publication was the most interesting event, and where 
twenty Universities, unfettered by Church or State, were hot- 
beds of speculation, he might have acquired celebrity as the 
founder of a sect. 

In this as in the other writings of M. de Statl, the reader (or 
at least the lazy English reader) is apt to « wearied by too con- 
stant a demand upon his admiration. It seems to be her litera- 
ry system, that the pauses of cloquence must be filled up by in- 
genuity. Nothing plain and unornamented is left in composi- 
tion. But we desire a plain groundwork, from which wit or 
eloquence is to arise, when the occasion calls them forth. ‘The 
effect would be often greater if the talent were less. ‘The natu- 
ral power of interesting scenes or events over the heart, is some- 
what disturbed by too uniform a colour of sentiment, and by the 
constant pursuit of uncommon reflections or ingenious turns. 
The eye 1s dazzled by unvaried brilliancy. We long for the 
grateful vieissitude of repose. 

In the statement of facts and reasonings, no style is more 
clear than that-of M. de Staél What is so lively must indeed 
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be clear. _ But in the expression of sentiment she has been often 
thought to use vague language. In expressing either intense 
degrees, or delicate she ades, or intricate combinations of feeling, 
the common reader will seldom understand that of which he 
has never been conscious; and the writer placed on the extreme 
frontiers of human nature, is in danger of mistaking chimeras 
for realities, or of failing in a strug; gle to express what language 
does not afford the means of de scribing. There is also a vague+ 
ness incident to the language of feeling, which is not so’ pro- 
pe rly a defect, as a quality which distinguishes it from the lan- 
guage of dion cht. Ver ‘y ‘often in poetry, and sometimes in elo- 
quence , itis the office of words, not so much to denote a succes- 
sion of s¢ er ideas, as, like musical sounds, to inspire a’ series 
of emotions, or to produce a durable tone of sentiment. The 
terms pe rspicnity and precision, which denote the relations of 
language to intellectual discernment, are tnapplicable to it when 
employ 7 as the mere vehicle of a succession of feelings. A 
series of words may, in this manner be very expressive, where 
few of them singly convey a precise meaning: And men of 
greater intellect sms stisceptibility in such passages as those of 
M. de Stacl l, wh. ‘re eloquence is employed chiefly to inspire 
fe feeling, unjustly ch: arge their own defects to that deep, moral, 
and poet tical sensibili ity with w! ‘ch they are unable to sympa- 
thize. 

The few persons in Great Britain who continue to take an in- 
terest in speculative philosophy, w de cert inly complain of some 
injustice in the estimate of meta cal 8 ystems. 

The moral painte r of nations is indeed more authorized than 
the specul: ative phil ) sophe ‘Yr to try these 0} yinions by their tenden- 
cies and results. When the logical cons equences of an opinion 
are false, the opinion itself must also be false: But whether the 
supposed pernicious influence of the adoption, or habitual con- 
templation of an opinion, be a legitimate o bjec tion to the opi- 
nion itself, is a question which has not yet been decided to the 
general satisfaction, nor perhaps even stated with sufficient pre- 
cision. 

There are certain facts in human nature, derived either from 
immediate consciousness or unvarying observation, which: are 
more certain than the conclusions of any abstract reasoning, 
and which metaphysical theories are destined only to explain. 
That a theory is at variance with such facts, and logically leads 
to the denial of their existence, is a strictly philosophical objec- 
tion to the theory: that there is a real distinction between 
right and wrong, in some measure apprehended and felt by all 
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men: that moral sentiments and disinterested affections, how- 
ever originating, are actually a part of our nature: that praise’ 
and blame, reward and punishment, may be properly bestowed 
on actions according to their moral character,-—are principles as 
much more indubitable as they are more important than any 
theoretical conclusions. Whether they be demonstrated by rea- 

m, or perceived by intuition, or revealed by a primitive sen- 
deoent, they are equally indispensable parts of every sound mind. 
Every reasonable man is entitled instantly to reject a new opi- 
nion avowedly repugnant to those convictions from which he 
cannot depart. They are facts, which it is the office of theory 
to explain; and which no true theory can deny. But the mere 
inconvenience or danger of an opinion can never be allowed as 
an argument against its truth. It is indeed the duty of every 
good man to present to the public what he believes to be truth, 
m such a manner as may least wound the feelings, or disturb 
the principles of the simple and the ignorant: and that duty 
fs not always easily reconcileable with the duties of sincerity and 
free inquiry.—The collision of such conflicting duties is the 

ainful and inevitable consequence of the ignorance of the mul- 
titude, and of the immature state, even in the highest minds, of 
the great talent for presenting truth under all its aspects, and 
adapting it to all the degrees of capacity or varieties of preju- 
dice which distinguish men. ‘That talent must one day be form- 
ed; and we may be perfectly assured that the whole of truth can 
never be injuriots to the whole of virtne. 

In the mean time, eloquent philosophers * would act more 
magnanimously, and therefore, perhaps more wisely, if they 
were to suspend, during discussion, their moral anger against 
doctrines which they deem pernicious ; and, while they estimate 
actions, habits, and institutions, by their tendency, if they were 
to weigh opinions in fhe mere balance of reason, virtue in ac- 
tion required the impulse of sentiment, and even of enthusiasm. 
But in theoretical researches, her champions must not appear 
to decline the combat on any ground chosen by their adversa- 
ries, and least of all on that of intellect. To call in the aid of 
popular feelings in philosophical contests, is some avowal of 
weakness. It seems a more magnanimous wisdom to defy at- 
tack from every quarter, and by every weapon; and to use no 
topics which can be thought to imply an unworthy doubt whe- 
ther the principles of virtue be impregnable by argument, or 


* 


* The observation may be applied to Cieero and Stewart Philos 
Egs, 186. as well as M. de Stack 
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to betray an irreverent distrust of the final and perfect harmony 
between morality and truth. 

Our mora] philosophers will wonder that M. de Staé! seems to 
be acquainted with the doctrine of utility, only in the offen- 
sive form of universal selfishness. In this respect, it is true, she 
reseinbles the German Philosophers. But the selfish system, pro~ 
perly so called, has long been exploded in this island. Hob 
the last philosopher of high rank who espoused it, has i 
discovered wonderful power in the analysis of perception and r 
son ; but his superiority forsakes him when he attempts a theory 
of emotion and sentiment. The character of system bas been 
foolishly ascribed to the maxims of the Duc de la Rochefoucault, 
—a series of poignant and brilliant orig with the usual epi- 
grammatic exaggeration against the selfishness of the world, by 
a disinterested, a{*2ctionate, and gallant man. With not less ab- 
surdity, the title of the founder of an ethical theory has been 
bestowed on Mandeville, a satirist for the populace, with a coarse 
athletic understanding, and 2 fancy that contemplated only the 
low and ludicrous aspects of liuman nature, but eminently en- 
dowed with the talents of vulyar drollery and plebeian declama- 
tion. Perhaps it must be allowed, that Paley has made too near 
approaches, especially in his definition of virtue, to this system. 
He was a person of unrivalled practical understanding. “His 
prudential counsels are admirable; and he is one of the safest 
guides through human life. But he rather teaches duty, than in- 
spires virtue. His schoo! is more likely to form blameless and 
respectable men, than to send furth those moral heroes who are 
not afraid to die for their beloved friends or for their country. 
Neither his undefstanding nor his character peculiarly fitted him 
for a theorist. Nature had endowed and disposed him for the 
conduct of affairs. He was averse from the subtleties of speen- 
lation, and he perhaps looked with the contempt natural to the 
stern shrewdness of the world on that ardour and that refine- 
ment of feeling which alone can reveal to us some of the most 
important secrets of our own mora! constitution. Reason, with- 
out sensibility, is as much without materials in morals, as she 
would be without the eye, in inquiries into the nature of light 
and colours. But, in justice to this eminent and excellent per~ 
son, the principal ornament of the English church in the last 
half century, it must be added, that the species of interest held 
out by religion, being remote from us, unlike the vulgar objects 
which are commonly comprehended under the name of interest, 
and from its sublime and inscrutable nature, capable of being re- 
fined by a pure mind, until synoymous with indefinite progress 
in reason and virtue, has little of that tendency to lower the mo- 
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ral sentiments, which cannot be denied to belong to systems of 
prudential ethics, founded on a perpetual calculation of the near 
and gross interests of the present world. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that the ardour of the devotional affections must reader 
the religious moralist unconsciously disinterested in his feelings, 

whatever may be the selfish taint of his theory. 

A scoffer might with some truth tell us, that German philoso- 
phiy is founded in a repugnance to every system which has ex- 
perience for its basis, or happiness for its end. M. de Statl would 
probably justify the repugnance, by contending that the metaphy- 
sies of experience uniformly led to scepticism, and the ethics of 
utility naturally terminated in selfishness. There is indeed a a per- 
nianent hostility between modes of philosophy still more irrecon- 
cileable in their spirit and genius, than repug’ant in their doc- 
trines ; which, since the beginning of speculation, has divided 
individuals, nations and ages, rather by their temper and cir- 
cumstances, than in any prop< yrtion to the force of argument. 
Some philosophical disputes are in truth the forms assumed by 
antagonist principles in human nature. Among the more re- 
markable instances of this speculative war, are the controversies 
between seepticism and dogmatism ; between calculation and en- 
thusiasm.; and between ethical systems founded on ert and 
those in which, under various names, the moral principle is con- 
sidered as ultimate in theory, as it is Galaaaies ac ioe 
to be supreme in practice. 

It is possible in speculation to preserve the harmony of these 
principles, by assigning to each its due rank, and its proper 
sphere. But, in pr: wctice, the irregular variety of eveuts and 
passions and characters is perpetually impelling nape beyond 
their end, and driving them without their province. Calm minds 
and tranguil periods tend towards the one—se cnibility and en- 
thusiasm, turbulence and revolution towards the other.—Pecu- 
liar conditions of society sometimes exhibit the excess of the one 
and of the other at the same moment. Thus, under the tyran- 
ny of the Emperors, the Roman nobility, according to their va 
rious characters, either braved oppression with stoic: r enthusi- 
asm, or escapet d i it into a slightly systematized voluptuous- 
ness, which bc orrowed the name of E spicurus, though it breath- 
ed nothing of the spirit of that pure and amiable moralist. 

There is no logical tie between the opinions ranged on either 
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side. ‘They are frequently disjoined, and even at variance with 
, , rr ” 7 . . 
each other. They are examples, chosen from many others, of 


a permanent contest, not indeed of reason, but of the reasoning 


faculties, with the common feclings of mankind. 
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The two principles which in one of these controversies have 
struggled for the ascendant from the time of Epicurus and Zeno, 
to that of Paley and Kant, are well stated by our philosophical 
and eloquent author. The conduct of a man is truly moral, 
only when he disregards the fortunate or unfortunate conse- 
quences of his actions, if these actions be dictated by duty.’ 
On the other hand, * The general laws of nature and of so- 
ciety, place happiness and virtue in harmony with each other. ’ 
Now the second of these positions is the fundamental principle 
of the system of utility ; and all moralists of every school must 
assent to the truth of the first. ‘Che question is, whether the 
second, as the first principle of moral theory, be consistent with 
the first, as an undisputed rule of moral practice. ‘That these 

two propositions are in some manner reconcileable, must be the 
opinion of M. de Stat]; for she adopts them both, as parts of her 
moral system. 

Do the actions, called moral by all men, agree in the quality of 
conducing to the general happiness ? ‘This is surely a reasonable 
and important question ; and as it relates to a fact which is the 
subject of universal experience, it must be capable of a satisfac- 
tory answer. ‘Te this question there can be but one answer. A 
common quality is then discovered in all moral actions—their 
weneral utility. —, According to the received rules of philosophiz- 
in «, it should seem unnecessary to seek for any farther criterion. 
But whether they have any other qualities in common or not, 
thus much is certain, that their common quality of utility can- 
not be overlooked in any just theory of morals, and must on the 
contrary form an essential princi ole i in such a theory. ‘To ad- 
vance a step farther, it must be admitted, that they are moral 
acts which, when singly considered, are repugnant to the interest 
of the agent. But it is a proper subject of inquiry, Whether 
there be any habitual disposition towards virtuous action, which it 
is not conducive to the happiness of the individual to entertain in 
such a degree as to vender it impossible for him to prefer an act of 
vice for its separate advantage ? 

No philosopher has ever yet ventured to point out such a dis- 
position. ‘Till it be named, we must contend that the point 
where interest universally coincides with virtue, and where pub- 
lic and private happiness are identified, is discovered—not in- 
deed in single actions, but in those habitual dispositions from 
which actions flow—it never can be supposed that these prin- 
ciples of general and personal utility, and their cooperation in 
this manner, are not most momentous parts of an ethical sys- 
tem. Whether they alone are sufficient to afford a moral theo- 
ry of actions, may still be a proper subject of discussion ; but no 
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theory can be formed exclusive of them. Their truth-and their 
importance are perfectly independent of any system respecting 
the nature and origin of moral approbation, or disapprobation. 
Though utility should be the criterion of the morality of actions, 
it by no means follows, ‘that moral sentiment should consist on- 
ly in a perception of that utility. The nature of moral senti- 
ment is a matter of fact to be determined by separate inquiry. 
The doctrine of utility may be equally applied to actions and 
dispositions, whether we consider ‘conscience as a modification 
of reason or of feeling ;: whether we believe it to be implanted 
griginally in our nature, or only the necessary produce of the 
action of circumstances common to all men upon the structure 
of every human mind. 

But though the doctrine of utility be perfectly yeconcileable 
with the principles and sentiments of the most disinterested vir- 
tue—though the loftiest visions of Plato, and the sternest pre- 

of Zeno, may be justified by, and even deduced from, the 
elements of the theory of Epicurus; yet it must not be denied, 
that in practice there is a hostility hitherto unappeased between 
these different regions of the moral world ; and that this hostili- 
Y has been the most powerful, though often the secret cause, of 
the diversity of moral systems. 

Those who are accustomed most strongly to feel the necessity 

f sacrificing advantage to duty in the course of life, naturally, 

owever unreasonably, feel a repugnance to acknowledge, that 
the rules of duty are founded on any species of advantage, even 
the most general and refined. ‘Those who constantly contem- 
plate the theoretical dependence of moral rules upon public ad- 
vantage, may feel a disposition inconsistent with their principles, 
bat favoured by their habits of thinking, to believe that the con- 
sideration of advantage may salely impel and guide their ac- 
tions.. The disinterested sentiments of practical virtue seek to 
establish themselves in the territory of speculation. They are 
impatient of superiority, though without their own province ; 
and they tend to substitute magnificent names for intelligible 
principles in scientific morals. On the other hand, it is the na- 
tural tendency of the principle of utility, to pass the frontier of 
theory, within which its dominion is legitimate; and to pervert 
human life, by substituting a calculation of the consequences of 
each action, instead of the inviolable authority of moral rules, 
and the habitual ardour of virtuous affections. 

This.warfare perhaps will never be terminated. Opinions, 
apparently repugnant, may be shown to be consistent; but prin¢ 
ciples of human nature, so powerful and so adverse, are always 


likely to be embrviled with each other. The difliculty of a pay 
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cification is fotmidably increased by the very technical terms.in 
every modification of Epicurean ethics. Pleasure, enjoyment, 
interest, even happiness, are terms which, in their popular ime 
port, have a reference to self, and some of them to the lowest 
portion of self. ‘They have associations with sensuality and sor+ 
didness, from which no philosophical definition can purify them. 
They are used a thousand times in their vulgar sense, for once 
that they are employed by the refined epicurean. The -habits 
of the mind are necessarily framed according to the most fre+ 
guent usage. ‘The gross acceptation of the terms steals on the 
most abstract reasoner, aud insensibly affects his views. Henee. 
one class of moralists recoil from the theory, which they find. 
contaminated by such degrading ideas; aud another suffer them 
selves unconsciously to be influenced in their moral sentiments, 
by the foreign impurities with which the accidents of language 
have encrusted their elementary notions. If ever a peace should 
be accomplished between these conflicting principles, it must be 
by a powerful, and comprehensive and impartial representation 
of the whole moral system) ;—in which the morality of actions, 
the motives of conduct, and the nature of moral approbation, 
are perfectly distinguished from each other ;—in which a broad 
line of demarcation separates theory from practice ;—which ex- 
hibits general utility, ascertained by calculation, as the basis of. 
moral rules, and the test of virtucus sentiments; but leaves eve 
ry action to be impelled by sentiment, and controlled by rule, 
without the toleration of any appeal to utility ;—where theore- 
tical principles are expounded with precise simplicity, and age 
tive sentiments represented in their natural force and ardourg 
where every part of human natuye is alike exercised and iavie 
gorated ; where the understandings of philosophers are satisfied, 
and the hearts of virtuoug men moved; where science is pro- 
tected from being disturbed by enthusiasm, and generons feele 
ing guarded with still greater care from the freezing power of 
misplaced calculation. All the parts of so noble a representa- 
tion probably exist in the works of aucient and modern philoso: 
phers. But many ineffectaal attempts must precede the con- 
struction of the magnifieent edifice in some distant generation,, 
by a firm and vigorous hand, uninfluenced by the prejudices of 
speculation or of practice, of sect or of age; and as far as hue 
man infirmity will allow, even by the still more subtle and inde- 
lible prejudices of personal character, 

Of a nature very analogous to this moral contest, is the strug, 
gle between prudence and enthusiasm, which pervades human 
life, and of which one side is maintained in the three last chap- 
ters of this work, with affecting and persuasive eloquence. fo 
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public and private life, in literature and art, in legislation and 
even in religion itself, this dispute is every day reproduced un- 
der new forms and names. On this subject, a good understand- 
ing between the contending parties is more attainable, though 
a coincidence between persons of a different temperament and 
character could never be more than verbal. Mad. de Stati her- 
self confounds a calm regard to happiness with that gross selfish- 
Dems, which, as a vice most dest ruc live to Liapypinress, it is the 
office of the guardian prineyple of prudence to eradicate, On 
the other hand, it is among the calmest sugyvestions of reason, 
that wherever gre at obstacles are to be « Ceveg theme a, agreat power 
muet be created. ‘There must therefore be m Any COsOe wher 
prudence justifies the cultivation of enthusiaw lt is eviclens 
that no prudence could ever produce heroic sacrifices, lt never 
was the tterest of the private sokliors of an army to march into 
a field of battle. It may, indeed, be then duty. But it woukd 
be a strange policy, which would prefer a seme of duty in an 
army, to the enthusiasm of honour or of patriotism, In those 
ordinary actions of human life which presuppose deliberation, 
the regard to interest may be generally relied on, In the regu- 
lar movements of great bodies of men it will maintain its aver- 
age influence. In whatever must be subjected to uniform rules, 
it must be extremely considered, because its regularity compen- 
sates for its weakness. Other passions overcome or suspend its 
wer; but their return and movements cannot be foreseen or 
calculated, Prudence is ever in some degree present, and fills 
up the vacant place of every exhausted passion. ‘The move- 
ments of this principle in pursuit of subsistence and wealth, are 
so regular, that they have bestowed on political economy the 
character of an exact science. Its uniform presence, as much 
as its force, obliges the penal lawgiver to found his sanctions upon 
it.* To this important principle has nature entrusted the pro- 
* Probably Mad. de Sta¢l has not enough considered those pro- 
found and original speculations of Mr Bentham, which she inciden- 
tally controverts. Notwithstanding the unrivalled talent of the edi- 
tor for clear and lively exposition, they require patient attention. 
They are the first considerable attempt to lay the foundations of a 
system of philosophical jurisprudence. That such a work should be 
begun and completed by the same man, is not consistent with the 
slow march of the human understanding. They have, in truth, no 
connexion with the selfish system ; nor do they exclude the most dis- 
interested and the most ardent affections from influence over conduct. 
But upon all possible systems, the lawgiver must calmly regard the 
general interest of society. ‘The most specious objecttons to Mr er. 
™ 
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tection of society from disorder, and of individuals from dail 

and hourly waste of their happiness. It guards against eyil, 
To sensibility belongs the privilege of producing what is beau- 
tiful and good. From her spring all the affections that sweeten 
lite ;--all the sublime exertions of genius ;—all the lofty virtues 
which shed a glory round human nature. Without the one, so- 
ciety could not be preserved ;—without the other, it would not 
be worth preserving. Both are equally indispensable, though 
not equally dignified parts of the moral ae of the eoall, 
But, as a coarse and brutish selfishness is the natural vice of 
the vast majority of men, it seems to be evident, that, in all or- 
dinary circumstances, the excess of prudence is more to be 
d i than that of sensibility. The principles of interest and 
prudence, have some analogy to those forces in the material 
workl, which are rendered subservient to human skill, because 
they can be ascertained with absolute precision,—and to thore 
simple laws which govern the regular movements of the grandest 
bodies in nature. 

Those of sentiment and enthusiasm have more analogy to the 
mighty agents, indiscoverable in their nature, conspicuous and 
tremendous in their effects, invisible and impalpable, which can 
neither be numbered, weighed, nor measured ;—of which no 
man can tell whence they come, or whither they go; but which 
»roduce the most terrible appearances, and preserve the most 

neficial conditions ‘of the material universe ;—like the electric 
power, when its incalculable accumulation and redundance shake 
the heavens and the earth with tempests; or like the element, 
the quality, or the energy which is the unknown cause of heat, 
which expands matter into those vast bodies of fluid and vapour, 
which qualify the world to be the habitation of life. 

The contest between Scepticism and Dogmatism has a close 
connexion with one of the most interesting parts of this philo- 
sophical and eloquent work. The system of Kant was one of 
the efforts of philosophy to expel the poison of scepticism which 
Hume had infused into it. ‘That great speculator had not amus- 
ed himself, like Bayle, with dialectical exercises, which only in- 
spire a disposition towards doubt, by displaying the uncertainty 
of the opinions most generally received. He aimed at proving, 
not that nothing had been known, but that nothing could & 


i 


tham have arisen from losing sight of his object, which is to present 
a calculation of pleasures and pains (from whatever source) as the 
basis of general rules of law, not as a guide in the deliberation of an 
individual concerning the morality of each single action ——( See 
Edinburgh Review, Vol. IV. p. 13.) 
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known ; and that, from the very structure of the understanding, 

we were destined to remain in absolute and universal ignorance. 

It is true, that a system of universal scepticism can never be more 
than a mere intellectual amusement ; an exercise of subtlety, not 
without its use in humbling the pride of dogmatism. As the 
dictates of experience, which regulate conduct, must be the ob- 
ject of belief, ail objections which attack them in common with 
the principles of reasoning, must be utterly ineffectual. What- 
ever attacks every principle of belief, can destroy none. As long 
us the principles of science are allowed to rei nain on the same 
level (be it called certainty or uncertainty) with the maxims of 
life, the whole system of human conviction must continue undis- 
turbed. When the sceptic boasts of having involved the results 
of experience, and the elements of geometry, in the same ruin 
with the doctrines of religion, or the principles of philosophy, 
he may be answered, that no dogmatist ever claimed more than 
the same degree of certainty for these various opinions or con- 
victions, and that his scepticism leaves them in that condition. 
In plain sense, the answer admits no reply. But the system of 
Kant, and the works of Reid, dissimilar as they are in their 
form and spirit, were contemporary and independe nt attempts 
to defeat scepticism, by weapons more apparently philosophical, 

Both these philosophers, in the retirement of Northern Univer- 
sities, began their scientific labours nearly in the same year, by 
a discussion of the same question that was'agitated between the 
Leibnitzians and Newtonians about force. Ina country like Ger- 
many, where the use of a dead language, and the separation of 
the learned class from society, long preserved the scholastic cha- 
racter and style in philosophy, Kant made a premature attempt 
to trace every part of science to common principles in the hu- 
man understanding, with the usual destiny of being often com- 
pelled to hide in magnificent expressions an ignorance which 
ought to be acknowledged ; but with prodigious comprehension 
of mind, «nd extent of accurate know ledge ; with the authorite- 
tive and dogmatic tone of a discoverer ; with a technical no- 
menclature, extensive enough to form a new language ;—in his 
moral writings, distinguished by an austere eloquence becoming 
a teacher of virtue ;—in his metaphysical works, characterized 
by an obscurity which seems, in original thinkers, sometimes to 
arise from the crowd of ideas struggling for issue ;—and, above 
all, remarkable perhaps beyond any man since Aristotle, for that 
genius of system which maintains simplicity of principle amidst 
the greatest variety of matters, and preserves symmetry and cor- 
respondence between the most remote parts of the intellectual 
edifice. In Scotland, where Hutcheson had revived speculative 
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philosophy in a more elegant and popular form, Reid, a patient 
observer, and an accurate thinker, with an amiable prepossession 
in favour of useful and revered opinions, with singular caution, 
modesty, perspicuity, and elegance, composed his Inquiry, on 
which his fame amoug philosophers depends; and which is 
more distinguished, both by originality and error, than his later 
writings. His language has an unfortunate appearance of ap- 
pealing to the multitude on the most abstruse subjects of human 
meditation. He has contributed to render the philosophy of 
thought more considered as a science of observation; and to 
check premature and precipitate generalization. But neither 
he nor his illustrious followers have sufficiently remembered, that 
to philosophize is to generalize ; that the perfection of science 
is proportioned to the simplicity of its principles; and that a 
multiplication of general laws is au avowal of imperfection only 
better than a groundless boast of perfection. No two writers 
were ever more unlike; and the disciples of both philosophers 
will be equally scandalized at the comparison. Yet both were 
actuated by the same impulse, and aimed at the same end, 
long before the appearance of either, a grand defect of the pre- 
valent philosophy had been found by Leibnitz, who of all writ- 
ers since Bacon most abounds in those fruitful thoughts which 
arise from a comprehensive glance over the principles of know- 
ledge. The ancient maxim, of which it seems impossible to 
trace the author, is, § that there ts nothing in the understanding 
which was rot pi eviousl ly in the sense.’ Leibnita proposed to add 
to this maxim, ‘ except the understanding itself; ’—and by this 
short addition he spread a new light over intellectual philoso- 
phy. ~~ The system of Gassendi, of Hobbes, and of Locke, by 
the unhappy comparison of the original state of the mind to 
blank paper, Jed its followers te see nothing in the under- 
standing but what came from without.—They did not enough 
consider, if they considered at all, that the very capacity of 
receiving impressions must be subject to ascertainable rules ; 
that the human understanding has a structure and functions, 
and laws of action which must regulate its perceptions, and 
render it capable of experience and of reasoning. ‘These laws 
of the percipient and intellectual nature must plainly be ul- 
timate, and never can be questioned in discussion, because all 
discussion is founded upon them. The neglect of them open- 
ed the way to scepticism. ‘The extensive technical language 
of Kant, and the unfortunate term Common Sense, adopted 
by Reid, both denote the same ultimate laws of thought which 
mark the boundaries of reasoning, and against which all dis- 
putation is a vain mockery. The number of such Jaws, and 
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the criterion which distinguishes them, are subjects of important 
disquisition. But all theories of the understanding must either 
imply or express their existence. That of Hartley and Con- 
dillac attempts to reduce them to one,—certainly without success 
in the present state of knowledge. But if they were reduced to 
one, that one must be a fact, for the existence of which nu 
proof could be given, and of the nature of which no explana- 
tion could be attempted. "Whether they were one or a thou- 
sand, the controversy between the Dogmatist and the Sceptic 
would be precisely of the same nature. Universal scepticism 
involves a contradiction in terms. It is a belief that there can 
be no belief. It is an attempt of the mind to act without its 
structure, and by other laws than those to which nature has 
subjected its operations. No man can be allowed to be an o 
ponent in reasoning who does not admit those principles, with- 
out which, all reasoning is impossible. * It is indeed a puerile 
play, to attempt by argument to establish or confute principles, 
which every step of the argument necessarily presu s.— He 
who labours to establish them, must fall into a vicious circle ; 
and he who attempts to impugn them, into irreconcileable con- 
tradiction. 

The reasonings of the Pyrrhonians and the Dogmatists, are 
balanced in a noble passage of Pascal, whose philosophical ge- 
nius often shines forth with momentary splendour from the thick 
clouds which usually darkened his great mind. ‘ L’unique fort 
des Dogmatistes, c’est qu’en parlant de bonne foi et sincerement, 
on ne peut douter des principes naturels. ’ * Les principes 
se sentent, les propositions se concluent.’ * I n’y a jamais eu 
de Pyrrhonien effectif et parfait. ’ * La nature soutient la 
raison impuissante. ’ 

He concludes with an observation so remarkable for range of 
mind, and weight of authority, that it seems to us to have a 
higher character of grandeur, than any passage in human com- 
position which has a mere reference to the operations of the un- 
derstanding.—* La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens, ct la Raison 
les Dogmatistes. ’ 


* This is significantly expressed in the quaint title of an old and 
and rare book, ‘ Sciri sive Sceptices et Scepticorum a jure disputationts 
Exclusio,’ by Thomas White, a personage of some consideration im 
the history of English philosophy. 
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S.S.; by Onesimus. 2s. 

Memoirs of Margaret de Valois, Queen of Navarre; translated from 
the French. 2 vol. -12mo. 12s. 

An Essay on the study and Composition of Biography. By James 
Field Stanfield. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

A Sketch of the History of the East India Company, from its 
first formation to the passing of the Regulating Act of 1773; witli 
a summary view of the changes which have taken place since that pe- 
riod in the internal Administration of British India. By Robert Grant, 
esq. royal Sve. 158. 
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Three Hundred and Sixty-Five Tables, exhibiting without Calcu- 
lation, the Number of Days from each Day of the Year, to every 
other Day of the year. By J. N. Cosham. 12mo. 18s. 

DRAMA, 

The Posthumous Dramatic Works of Richard Cumberland, esq. 
2vol. 8vo. 1d. 4s. 

The Hole in the Wall, a Farce, in Two Acts. By John Poole, 
esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Sharp and Flat, a Musical Farce, in two acts. By D. Lawler. 2s. 

Gaul, King of Rajah, a Tragic Drama, in three Parts. By W. 
R. Hawkes. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Report of the Finance Committee and Trustees of the Royal Lan- 
casterian Institution for 1812. Is. 

Grammatical Questions in English Grammar. By the Rev. C. Mus- 
ton. 7s. 

The Grammar of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, a new 
and enlarged edition; to which is added, Chemistry, Mineralogy; 
&c. with 400 Questions. By the Rev. David Blair. 5s. 

The Art of Extempore Public Speaking. By John Rippingham. 
12mo. 6s. 

The Charity Schools of St Clement Danes, with observations, &c. 
By John Crook. Is. 

A Female Class Book. 12mo. 6s. 

The Sorrows of Cesar, or Adventures of a Foundling Dog. By 
Mrs Pilkington. $s. 6d. 

Blair's Grammar of Natural Philosophy, with the Additions of 
Chemistry, Geology, &c.; and enlarged throughout, with new plates, 
5s. 6d. 

500 Questions and Exercises on ditto. Is. 

Maxims, Reflections, and biographical Anecdotes, selected for 
the Use of Young Persons. By James Hewes Bransby. 2s. 

The Good Aunt. 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A new Geography, in Question and Answer. By two Ladies. 
18mo. $s. 

Entick’s Spelling Dictionary, abridged for the Younger Classes in 
Schools. By the Rev. ‘T. Ash. Square 12mo. 2s. 

Symbolic Illustrations to the History of England; three parts, 
(Part I.) By Mary Ann Rundall. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography. By Samuel Butler, 
D.D. 8vo. 9s. 

A System of Geography, Antient and Modern. By J. Playfair, 
D.D. F.R.S, and F.A.S. Edin. Vol. V. 4to. 2! Qs. 

Geographical Exercises onthe New Testament. By William But- 
ler. 12mo. 5s. 

The Elements of Geography. By John Bradley 4s. 6d. 

The Panorama of Europe, or a New Game of Geography. 
12mo. 4s. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Remarks on Mangel-Wurzel, or Root of Scarcity, with an Ex- 
position on its Utility, and Directions for its Culture. By Thomas 
Newby. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

Observations on the Barrenness of Fruit Trees, the means of Pre- 
vention and Cure. By P. Lyon. 8vo. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

An Account of the Highland Society of London, from its esta- 
blishment in 1778 to 1813. 8vo. 3s. 

_ Epitome of Universal History, Antient and Modern. By Francis 
Bailey. 2vol. 8vo. 1é. Is. 

Memoirs of the Two Last Years of the reign of King Charles I. 
By Sir Thomas Herbert. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Character of Henry the Fifth, when Prince of 
Wales. By Alexander Luder, Esq. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The History of Catiline’s Conspiracy, translated by W. Rose, 
A.M. 8vo. Qs. 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History, 
Politics, and Literature, for the year 1812. 8vo. LJ. 

The History of Bengal. By Charles Stewart, Esq. M.A.S. 4to. 
31. 3s. 

_ American Annals; or a Chronological History of America, from 
its discovery in 1492 to 1806. By Abiel Holmes, D.D. 2 vol. 
8vo. 17. 1s. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1796. 8vo. 1. 

LAW. 

Laws relating to the Clergy, being a Complete Guide to the Cle- 
rical Profession. By the Rev. D. Williams, A.M. 8vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Actions on Penal Statutes. By Isaac 
L’Espinasse, Esq. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Whole Duty of Constables, with an Analysis of the Law of 
Settlements. By a Magistrate of Norfolk. 2s. 

Cobbett’s Complete Collection of State Trials. Vol. XIX. Royal 
Svo. 1. 11s. 6d. 

New Standing Orders of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
completed to July 1818. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Report of the Trial between Thomas Goodal, Esq., Plaintiff, 
and Wm. Fletcher, attorney-at-law, Defendant; for Crim. Con. with 
the Plaintiff's Wife. 2s. 

A Treatise on Charter-parties of Affreightment, Bills of Lading, 
and Stoppage in Transitu; with an Appendix of Precedents. By 
Edward Lawes, Esq. of the [nner Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
1/. Is. 

Report of the Trial of an Action wherein the Hon. Frederick Ca- 
vendish was Plaintiff, and the Hope Jnsurance Company of London 
were Defendants. 3s. 

Tables, exhibiting the Various Particulars requisite to be attended 
to in pursuance of the Standing Orders of the Two Houses of Par- 
liament, in soliciting such Private Bills as usually commence in the 
House of Commons. By David Pollock, Esq. 4to, 2s. Gd. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. F.R.S. 2 vol. 
Svo. 1. Is. 

MFDICINE, ANATOMY, &c. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a con- 
cise view of the latest and most important discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. (Published Quarterly.) No. XXXVI. 
being the concluding Number of Vol. IX. price 3s. 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, according to the ar+ 
rangement of Dr Willan. By Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 
12s. 

Engravings from Specimens of Morbid Parts, preserved in the 
Author’s Collection, now in Windmill-Street ; and selected from the 
divisions inscribed Urethra Vesica, Ren morbosa et lasa. By 
Charles Bell. folio. 1/. 16s. 

Essay on the Utility of Blood-letting in Fever. By Thomas Mills. 
8vo. 7s. 

Esculapian Secrets Revealed, or Friendly Hints to Gentlemen of 
the Medical Profession. 12mo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Remittent Fever of Infants. By J. M. Coley. 
8vo. 7s. 

Medical Histories and Reflections. By John Ferriar, M.D. Vol. 
IV. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Use and Abuse of cold and warm Sea Bath- 
ing. By John Gibney, M.D. S8vo. 5s. 

An Essay on the Influence of Tropical Diseases. By James John- 
son, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of Animal Life: being an Analysis of 
the Principles of Medical Science, with a View to obtain more satis- 
factory Explanations of the Phenomena that present themselves in 
Health and Disease. By J. R. Park, M.B. of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, 8vo. Ii. 5s. 

A Treatise on the History, Nature, and Treatment of Chin-Cough. 
By R. Watts, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Particulars of a Case of Hydrophobia. By Rice Wynne, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Organic Lesions of the Heart and 
great Vessels. By J. N. Corvisart, M.D. ‘Translated by C. H, 
Hebb. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Familiar Treatise on Cutaneous Diseases. By J. Wilson. 6s. 

The Philosophy of Medicine. By Robert John Thornton. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1/, 12s, 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

A Narrative of the late Campaign in Russia, containing Inforrra- 
tion drawn from Official Sources, and from intercepted French Do- 
cuments, hitherto unknown to the British Public. By Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter. [Illustrated with Plans, &c. of the general Move- 
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ments of both Armies, during their Advance and Retreat ;—and a 
Portrait of the late General Kutusoff. 1 vok 4to. 14 11s. 6d; 

Practical Field Fortification, illustrated by Plates: forming the 
second or Supplementary Volume to the Theory of Field Fortifica- 
tion. By C. Malati de Martemont, master of Fortification and ar- 
tillery at Woolwich. 8vo. 6s. 

MISCELLANFOUS. 

General Index to the Edinburgh Review, from its commencement 
in October 1802, to theend of the twentieth Volume, published in 
November 1812. One volume 8vo. 135s. 

Description of an improved Method of delineating Estates. By 
T. Horner. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Fraternitye of Vacabondes, with their proper Names, Qua- 
lities, &c. printed 1575, reprinted 1813. Svo. $s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Author of the Letters of Junius, in 
which it is proved by internal, as well as by direct and satisfactory 
evidence, that they were written by the late Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke. By John Roche esq., an honorary Member, and for- 
merly President of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
7s. 6d. 

The Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, or Magazine of Remark- 
able Characters. By — Kirby. Vol. IV. 8vo. 19s. 

A Collection of Curious and Interesting Letters, translated from 
the Originals in the Bodleian Library, with Biographical and Liter- 
ary Illustrations. 3 vol. 8vo. 17. Ils. 6d. 

The Report for a Breakwater in Plymouth Sound. By Samuel 
Moyle, Civil Engineer. 4to. 10s. Gd. 

Vol. [. of the third Edition of Wood's Athen Oxonienses: the 
History of all the Writers and Bishops who have had their Education 
in the University of Oxford. Very considerably augmented both in 
Text and Notes, and continued to the year 1800, by Philip Bliss, 
esq. fellow of St John’s College, Oxford. royal 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

The Old School, by the editor of Swedish Letters, &c. 2 vol. 
Svo. 12s. 

A Statistical Chart of Europe. By Thomas Moore ;—on a sheet 
5s. 6d.—mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 10s. 

Observations on Popular Antiquities, chiefly illustrating the Ori- 
gin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions; by John 
Brand, M.A. Arranged, with additions, by Henry Ellis, F.R.S. 
2 vol. 4to. 4/. 4s.—or royal, Gl. 6s. 

A Review of the First Principles of Bishop Berkeley, Dr Reid, 
and Professor Stewart. By John Fearn. 4to. 5s. 

A Complete Collection of English Proverbs. By John Ray, M.A. 
Edited by John Balfour, esq. Svo. 12s. 

A Statement of Facts, relative to the supposed Abstinence of Anne 
Moore, of ‘Tutbury. By the Rev. Legh Richmond. §vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Human Happiness. ByrW. Stevens, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev. T. Martyn. crown 8vo. 7s. 
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. The Modern Domestic Brewer, in two Parts. 1. Preliminary Dis- 
course and Observations on Water, Malt, and Hops. 2. The most 
approved method of Brewing Malt Liquors, with Observations on 
the Thermometer, kc. By George Cooper. Is. Gd. 

On the Influence of the Passions. By Madame de Staeél. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The same in French. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Beauties of Anna Seward. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Letters of Mrs Elizabeth Montague. Part Second, Vol. III. and 
IV. Crown 8vo. 14s.—demy, 21s. 

Excursions of Vigilius. By S. Morell. 12mo. 5s. 

Observations on Works of Fiction ; particularly those for Children 
and adolescence. 12mo. 4s. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Observations on Portugal. 
By G. Landman. Part III. ls. 

View of the French campaign in Russia, in the year 1802, By 
an Officers 8vo. 7s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Account of Experiments and Instruments depending on the 
Relations of Air to Heat and Moisture. By John Leslie, F.R.S.E, 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A General Account of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. By 
Captain J. Laskey. 8vo. 6s. 

Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena. By Thomas Forster, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Read and Give Ita Name. 4 vol. 12mo. 1J. Qs. 

Tales of Real Life. By Mrs Opie. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Anselmo, or the Day of Trial; a Romance. 4 vol. 12mo. 17. 23. 

Age and Youth, or the Families of Abenstedt; a Novel. 4 vol, 
11. 1s. 

The Border Chieftains, or Love’s Chivalry; a Novel. 3 vol. 12mo, 

The Faithful Irishwoman ; or the House of Dunder. 2 vol. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Heroine ; or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader. $ vol. 12mo. 
18s. 

Cottage Dialogues among the Peasantry, Vol. II. By Mary Lead- 
beater. 12mo. 6s. 

The Life of Pilgarlick, rather a whimsical sort of Fellow. 12mo, 
8s. Gd. 

The Old School. 2 vol. crown 8vo. 12s. 

Patience and Perseverance ; or the Modern Griselda. 4 vol. 12mo, 
1/. 2s. 

I Can’t Afford It. By Mrs Hamilton. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

Adelaide ; or the Counter Charm. By the author of Santo See 
bastiano, &c. 5 vol. 

Atala; from the French of Chateaubriand. foolscap. 6s. 

Ditto, ditto, in Spanish. 5s. 
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Jane de Dunstanville, or Characters as they are. By Isabella Kel- 
ly. 4 vol. 1/. 1s. ; 

Liberality and Prejudice. By Eliza Cox. 3 vol. 18s. 

Madelina; a Tale. By Louisa Stanhope. 4 vol. 12mo. lJ. Qs. 

The Age we live in, a Fragment. 6s. 

Angelina. By Mrs Robinson. 3 vol. 18s. 

Hope; or Judge without Prejudice. 4 vol. 1. Qs. 

The Ruins of Selinunti; or the Val de Mazzara. 3vol. 15s. 

Zulma, and other Tales. By Mad. de Stacl. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto in French. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tales of the Dead, principally translated from the French. Cr. 
Svo. 9s. 

POETRY. 

The African Princess, and other Poems. By Mary Elizabeth Capp. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Childe Alarique ; a Poet’s Reverie. 4to. 15s. bds. 

The Year; a Poem. By John Bidlake, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Horace. By Johannes Hunter. 2 vol. Cr. 8vo. 1J. Is. 

Muscovy ; a Poem: With several detached pieces. By Mrs John 
Philippart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Death of Prince Bagration; a Poem. By the Rev. R. Pa- 
trick, A.M. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

The Russian Chiefs; an Ode. 4to. 3s. 

The Rival Roses, or Wars of York and Lancaster; a Metrical 
Tale. 2 vol. 8vo. JJ. Is. 

The Shannon and the Chesapeake; a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 

The World before the Flood, and other Poems, By James Mont- 
gomery. 1 vol. duodecimo. 8s. 

Muscovy ; a Poem: illustrated with Notes, Military and Histori- 
eal. By Mrs John Philippart. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Peruvians ; a Poem, in Ten Cantos. By Robert Huish, esq. 
8vo. 10s. 

Moscow; a Poem. By the Rev. James Holmes, Crown 8vo 
10s. 6d. 

Russia ; or the Crisis of Europe; a Poem. 8vo. 6s. 

The Sylphs of the Seasons, and other Poems. By W. Allston. 6s. 

Poems on various Occasions. By Joseph Colbeck, jun. 3s. 

Althea; a Poem. 4to. 5s. 

The Bees; a Poem, in Four Books. By John Evans, M.D. 
Book III. 4to. 7s. 

Poetical Sketches of Scarborough ; with 21 Engravings of hu- 
mourous Subjects. Royal 8vo. 1/. Is.—without Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

Elegiac Stanzas on the late Melancholy and Tragical Catastrophe 
at Chislehurst ; respectfully inscribed to Thomson Bonar, esq. 1s. 

Six Poems, illustrative of as many Engravings, from elegant de- 
signs by H. R. H. the Princess Elizabeth, and dedicated to her Ma- 
jesty. ‘#to. I/. 4s, 
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Naval Poems, viz. Pleasures of the Naval Life, in Three Cantos ; 
and the Battle of Trafalgar. By Thomas Downey, R.N. 4to. 1/. 1s. 

The Accepted Addresses; or Premium Poetarum: To which is 
added, Macbeth Travestie. Also the Wig. 8vo. 6s. 

Fancy ; or Effusions of the Heart. By W. Freeman. Foolscap 
8vo. 6s. 

Woburn Abbey Georgics ; or the last Gathering, a Poem, in four 
Cantos. CantosI.and II. 4s. 6d. 

A new edition, enlarged, of the Poems of Lord Thurlow. 12s. 

Leaves of Laurel; or New Probationary Odes. By Candidates 
for the Laureatship. 8vo. 3s. 

Poems. By Miss Prescot. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Modern Antique; or the Muse in the Costume of Queen 
Anne. 8vo. 12s. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Reflections on the present State of Great Britain, relating chiefly 
to its Finances. By Henry St George Tucker, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. By T. W. Plummer, 
Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

American Rejected Addresses, or the Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan. 4s. 

The Rejected Addresses; or the Triumph of the Ale-King, a 
Farce. By William Stanley, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Letters on the Poor-Laws; showing the Necessity of bringing them 
back nearer to the Simplicity of their Ancient Provisions. By Sir 
Egerton Brydges, K.J. M.P. for Maidstone. 8vo. 5s. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XV. & XVI. 
Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. each. 

The Debate in the House of Commons, April 5, on Sir S. Ro- 
milly’s Bill, on Punishment for High Treason. By Basil Montague, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Letters of Britannicus on Mr Grattan’s Bill for the Relief of the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Dake of Richmond’s Administration in Ireland. 
In a Letter to an English Member of Parliament. Is. 6d. 

Neutrality, the proper Ground for Protestant Dissenters, respect- 
ing the Roman Catholic Claims. By Joseph Ivisney. 1s. 

Reform of Parliament, the Ruin of Parliament. By H. Haw- 
kins, Esq. 6s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

History of the Old and New lestaments, in Verse. By Samuel 
Wesley, A.M. 3 vol. 24mo. 13s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Tewkesbury, for the 
Benefit of the School established on the System of the Rev. Dr Bell. 
By John Keysall, M.A. F.5.A. 1s. 6d. 

* Socinianism Unscriptural;’ being an Examination of the Socinian 
Notions respecting the Depravity of Man, the Atonement and Per- 
son of the Messiah. By W. H. Hails. 
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Sequel to Ecclesiastical Researches, By John Jones. 8vo. 10s. 


Lent Sermons ; with Notes, &c. By H. Cote, A.B. 8vo. 5s, 

A Letter to Mr William Cobbett, on an Article in his Political 
Register, entitled ‘ The Trinity.’ 8vo. 4s. 

Strictures on some of the Publications of the Rev. H. Marsh, D.D. 
By Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. 

Essay on the Equity of Divine Government, and the Sovereignty 
ef Divine Grace. By Edward Williams, D.D. 8vo. 16s. 

Biblical Anecdotes, illustrative of the History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and of the Early Translations of them into various Languages. 
By James Townley. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Decease of the Reverend Hugh Worthington. 
By John Evans, A.M. 2s. 

Letters addressed to the Rev. Thomas Belsham, on that part of 
his Calm Inquiry, which relates to the Historical Question respect- 
ing the Early Opinions concerning the Person of Jesus Christ. By 
William Wright, formerly of St John’s College, Cambridge. $s. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ely, at the 
Primary Visitation of that Diocese in 1813. By Bowyer Edward, 
Lord Bishop of Ely. 1s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Evidences of the Divine Origin of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Is. 

Sermons on the Duties of Children, as set forth in the Church Ca- 
techism. ByaLady. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Biblical Anecdotes, ‘illustrative of the history of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. By James Townley. 12mo. 43s. Gd. 

Inquiry into the Religious Knowledge which the Heathen Philo- 
sophers derived from the Jewish Scriptures. By the Rev. D.G. Watt. 
8vo. 4s. 

The History of all Religions. By John Bellamy. A new edition 
enlarged. 12mo. 7s. 

Sume Teeum ; an Address to the Clergy of the United Protestant 
Church of England and Ireland ; by a Friend to Toleration, and an 
Advocate for Zeal in religious Pursuits. By Zealophilus. 2s. 

The Lamentations of the Children of Israel respecting the hard- 
ships they suffer from the Penal Laws, in a Letter to a dignified Cler- 
gyman. By Abraham, Isaac, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Correspondence on the Formation, Objects, and Plan, of the:Ro- 
man Catholic Bible Society. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Hon. the East India Company, in reply to the 
Statements of Charles Buller, esq. M. P. concerning the Idol Jagger- 
nant. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan. Extracted from the printed 
Minutes of the House of Commons. 8vo. Is. 

Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, Translated from the 
Latin. By John Allen. 3 vol. 8vo. 2. 5s. 

Female Scripture Characters, exemplifying Female Virtues. 2 vol. 
foolscap, 8s. 
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Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly practical. By the Rev. Ri- 
ehard Munkhouse, D.D. §8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Greecum juxta exemplar Millianum. $2mo. 
8s. 

Practical Sermons for eyery Sunday in the Year, Vol. I. 12mo, 
5s. 6d. 

The Domestic Chaplain, being 52 short Lectures for every Sunday, 
By John Stanford, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

Practical Reflections on Moral and Religious Subjects. 12mo. 
4s. 
Meditations for Penitents. By J. Brewster. 8vo. 9s. 

A Review of Mr Wilberforce’s View of Christianity. By the Rev, 
Thomas Belsham. 8vo. 6s. 

An Apology for Promoting Christianity in India. By the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan. 8vo. 68. 

Sermons selected and abridged from minor authors. By the Rev. 
S. Clapham. Vol. l. and Il. 8vo. 1/. 6s. 

A Theological Disquisition on the Characteristic Excellencies of 
Christianity. By T. Cogan, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. [ 

The History of the Beast of the Apocalypse. By Captain Mait- 
land. 8vo. 2s, 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By T. L. O’Beirne, D.D. .8ya, 
10s. 64, 

Phedo, a Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul; newly trans 
lated from the Greek of Plato. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Church, chiefly with respect to its Government, 
By E. Barwick, A.M. Second edition, considerably enlarged aud 
improved, 8vo. 12s. 

The Book of Wonders, marvellous and true. By Joanna South: 
cott. §Svo. Is. 9d. 

A Sermon on the Parable of the Prodigal Son, preached on Be+ 
half of the Refuge for the Destitute. By the Rev. James Budge, 
M. A. lecturer of Limehouse. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on Methodism, By a Minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. §8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Strictures of the Rev. Isaac Milner. By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D. S8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters from the Mediterranean, containing an Account of Sicily, 
Tunis, and Malta. By E. Blaquiere, esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 1th 8s. 

Journey through Albania to Conftantinople in 1809 and 1810. By 
J.C, Hobhoufe. gto. 5h. ge. 

Tour through Ireland. By the Rev. James Hall. 2 val. 8vo, il. 18, 

Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, during the years 
1803 to 1807. By G. H. Von Langsdorff. 4to. 21, 12s. 6d. 

Voyage round the World, in the years 1803 to 1806; by Order of 
Alexander the Firft, under the command of Captain A. J, Von Krufen- 

VOL. XXII. NO. 43, R 
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ftern. Tranflated from the German, by R. B. Hoppner esq. 
2]. 12s. 6d. 


Geological Travels in fome parts of France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. By J. A. De Luc, F.R.S. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. qs. 

A Picturefque Journey to the North Cape. From the French, by 
A. F. Skuldebrand. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Tour, in the year 1667, to La Grande Chartereuly 
and Alet. By Dom. Claude Lancelot. &vo. 8s, 
A new and correéted Edition of Mr Hobhoufe's Travels in Turkey. 
5]. 53. 


4to. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Hiftory of the Town and Port of Dover, and of the Caftle, 
with a fhort Account of the Cinque Ports. By the Rev. J, Lyon. 
Vol. I. 4to. 2, 2s. 

Hiltory of Windfor and its Neighbourhood. By James Hakewillf. 
Imperial 4to. 51. 5s. Large paper, tol. 10s. 
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